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PREFACE 


Tue first edition of this work appeared in 1892, and a very 
large amount of fresh information respecting Cowper has 
since come to hand. In 1goo I issued The Unpublished and 
Uncollected Poems of William Cowper ; in 1902 Teedon’s Diary, with 
its many curious references to Cowper and Newton; and in 1904 
my edition in four volumes of The Corvespondence of Walliam 
Cowper, which contained many letters that had not previously 
appeared in print, and many others that had been printed 
oniy in part. The same year appeared in Notes and Queries 
twenty-four letters, some of which were new and others par- 
tially new; but, unfortunately, they were taken not from the 
originals, but from copies; consequently, some of the letters 
are inaccurate and others are mutilated. In 1905 appeared 
two editions of Cowper’s Poems, one edited by Mr. H. S. 
Milford (Henry Frowde), and the other by Mr. J. C. Bailey 
(Methuen). Both contain new information. Mr. Bailey’s 
edition is especially valuable because it includes thirty-five 
letters of which only a few small portions had previously been 
printed. In July, 1907, appeared in The Atlantic Monthly an 
unpublished letter to Hayley, the post-mark of which was 
dated June 30th, 1797. In 1918 Mr. George Avenell placed 
in the Cowper Museum at Olney an album containing sixteen 
original letters, of which eleven had appeared in a mutilated 
form in Notes and Queries. The other five have not been 
published. On March 22nd, 1919, two letters, one of which 
was new and the other partially new, were printed in The 
Spectator. Seven unpublished letters have come to my hands 
from other sources. From these remarks it will be seen that 
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since the appearance of the first edition of my Life of William 
Cowper, I have had access to :-— 


A. A large number of letters, and parts of letters, which 
came to hand between 1892 and 1904, and which I 
printed in my four volume work, The Correspondence of 
William Cowper, and 


Bailey’s Edition of Poems oe ses 35] 
Notes and Queries ... bye ... 24/762 letters. 
B. 4 Atlantic Monthly and S ectdias J 


) 
Unpublished Letters, Avenell Enliection 5| 12 letters. 
Unpublished Letters from other sources 7 


74 letters. 


That is to say, I have been able to use, in addition to the 
many new letters and portions of letters which appeared in 
my edition of Cowper’s correspondence, seventy-four letters 
(of which twelve are still unpublished) which were inaccessible 
when that work went to press; and also the eleven letters 
in the Avenell collection which had previously appeared (in 
Notes and Queries) only in a mutilated form. 


But this is not all. The foundation of the Cowper Society 
in 1900 has been the means of leading a number of specialists 
to devote their attention to the study of Cowper, and I have 
made use of the most important papers read at its meetings. 


In conclusion I wish to thank all who have helped me in 
the preparation of this work, and in particular Dr. Wilfrid 
Hooper and Mr. George Avenell, both of whom have placed 
me under great obligations. THomas WRIGHT. 


Cowper School, Olney, Bucks. 
April 25th, rg2i. 


(The day of the Coming of Age of the Cowper Society.) 


HoH 
HOMO ON AUN AW NH 
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LIST OF COWPER’S LETTERS 


that either do not appear, or do not appear in their entirety, 
in Thomas Wright’s Correspondence of William Cowper, 4 vols., 
1904 (Hodder), or in J. C. Bailey’s Edition of The Poems of 
William Cowper, 1905 (Methuen), and that have been drawn 


upon for the purposes of this work. 


If the student of Cowper has access to the above two works, 
he has all the letters of Cowper that have come to hand, with 


the exception of the following :— 


Date. 


1765 


1766 
1707 


1768 


1770 
1771 
1772 


June 
July 
July 
Feb. 
May 
June 
July 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Io 
18 
Io 
26 


15 


No date 


Dec. 
Jan. 

Mar. 
April 
June 
June 
July 

Dec. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 


Io 
15 
I 
15 
II 
18 
9 
24 
5 
2 


25 


April 4 


June 


9 


To whom 
written. Where printed. Where preserved. 
Martin Madan N.&Q., July 2, 1904 g 
Lady Hesketh re. oul ? 
Martin Madan » July 2 ? 
” ” July 2 ? 
Mrs. Cowper Unpublished Avenell Coll., No.1. 
Mrs. Madan N.& Q., July 16 2 
i 5 July 16 Aven. Coll., No. 2. 
= 45 July 16 5 No. 3. 
- A July 30 i No. 4. 
” ” July 30 ” No. 5. 
A -, July 30 vs No. 6. 
» ” July 30 ? 
é , July 30 ? 
is a ES ? 
ra »  Augorg. “Aven: Collt No. 22. 
Mrs. Cowper 3 July 16 rf Nos. 
Mrs. Madan | Alger A No.9. 
5 ee ANE DS ae No. 8. 
@. 8 US 27 . No. ro. 
Ls ae aN Eeae oe / ? 
Mrs. Cowper He eH] ? 
i ERO DLeLO ? 
M4 » sept. Io ? 
if » Sept. 24 ? 
Mrs, Madan » Sept. 24 ? 


viil. 
Date. 

26 1779 May 
27 1781 May 
28 1787 Sept. 
29 1788 Sept. 
30 Sept. 
31 1789 Jan. 
32 June 
33 Nov. 
34 1792 June 
35 Sept. 
36 Sept. 
37 Nov. 
38 1793 June 
39 1797 June 


LIST “OF LETIERS-. 


To whom 

written. Where printed. 
Mrs. Cowper Unpublished 
Hill \ .; 


Mackenzie oe 

Rose an 

Rose a 

Mrs. Cowper ap 

Martin Madan Spectator, Mar. 
22nd, 1919 

Rose aa 

General Cowper Unpublished 

Mrs. Cowper es 

Lady Hesketh PA 

Hill - 

Rose ” 

Hayley Atlantic Monthly, 


July, 1907 


Where preserved. 
Aven. Coll., No. 11. 
Mr. Hansard Watt ? 
Cowper Mus’m, 287 

% No. 289 

? Copy in possession 
of T. Wright. 

Cowper Mus’m, 290 

Haverford College, 
Pennsylvania. 


Avenell Coll., No. 14 

He No. 15 

33 No. 16 

Cowper Mus’m, 292 

Mr. Hansard Watt ? 
? 


WILLIAM 
(Lord Chancellor) 
1st Earl Cowper 


(1664—1723) 
| 4 
WILLIAM JupiItH == Col. Mapan, M.P. 
2nd Earl Cowper (1702—1781) (d. 1756) 
(1709—1764) 
WILLIAM (Rev.) MARTIN (Bishop) PENELOPE, Mari 
3rd Earl Cowper MADAN SPENCER m. General FRANC 
(1738—1789) (1726—1790) (1729—1813) Maitand. ( CrciL 
1726—1' 


| 


GEORGE, 
4th Earl Cowper 
(1776—1799) 


PETER, 
5th Earl Cowper 
(1778—1837) 


GEORGE, 
6th Ear! Cowper 
(1806—1856) 


FRANCIS, 
7th and last 
Earl Cowper 
(1834—July 19, 1905). 
First President of 
the Cowper Society. 


Ob. s.p. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE COWPER 


Sir WILLIAM CowPER = ARAH, 
d. of Samuel Holled 


| 


(d. 1706) 
(Judge) SPENCER == PENNINGTON 
COWPER GCODEVE. 
(1669 or 1670—1728) 
i 3 
WILLIAM ASHLE) 
(d. 1740) (170I—17 
{ 
tA <—=(Major) WiLLiam General SPENCER Mary, HARRIET ELIZABE 
°ES of the Park, (1724—1797) m. rst Lord (d. 1807) (d. 1805 
A Hertford. Walsingham. m. Sir Thomas m. Sir Arc 
(797) (1722—1769) Hesketh. Croft. 


Maria JupITH == HENRY WILLIAM. 
(1753—1815) (1753—1840) 


LY. 


Rocer DonNE 


THEODORA 
(d. 1824) 


(1678—1722) 
2 
(Rev. Dr.) JouN == ANNE Donne 
Cina (1703—1737) 
Wicuian, Joun 
THE PoET (1737—1770) 


(1731I—1800) 


ROGER 
(d. 1773) 


ELIZABETH 
(b. 1725) 


(Rev.) CASTRES 


Harri£Et CATHERINE 
(b. £736) (b. 1745) (b. 1745) 
m. Richard m. John Johnson 
Balls. 
| 
(Rev.) Joun CATHERINE. 
JOHNSON 
(1760— 1833) 
“ Johnny of 


Norfolk.” 


Bodham ’ 
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THE LIFE OF WILLIAM COWPER 


CHaaArlek I 


CHILDHOOD AND SCHOOL DAYS 
1731—1749 


Tue distinction of being the birthplace of William 
Cowper belongs to Great Berkhamsted—a town 
that also boasts of having been slightly connected 
with Chaucer. Cowper’s parents were the Rev. 
John Cowper, D.D., rector of the parish, and 
Anne, daughter of Roger Donne of Ludham Hall, 
Norfolk. Among Dr. Cowper’s ancestors was the 
Sir William Cowper who erected a monument to 
Hooker, the divine, with an epitaph of his own 
composition in verse. Sir William’s grandson and 
successor, the second Sir William, was the father 
of the first Earl Cowper and also of Spencer 
Cowper, to whom in 1694 was born John Cowper 
who became, as we have seen, Rector of Berk- 
hamsted. In 1699 Spencer Cowper was tried for 
the murder of a pretty Quakeress, Sarah Stout," 

1 She had conceived for him an unfortunate passion, which he, as a 
married man, could not honourably return, and had done his best to dis- 
courage. She brooded over her infatuation till it obsessed her mind and 
plunged her into a melancholia. He dined (in the afternoon) and supped 
with her on March 13th, 1699, and before leaving paid her the interest 
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who lived at Hertford, but he was acquitted and 
became a judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 
Cowper’s mother was descended from Henry III., 
King of England, and she also numbered among 
her ancestors Dr. Donne, the poet. 

Dr. Cowper’s first three children, Spencer (born 
in 1729) and Anne and John, twins (born in 1730), 
died in their infancy. William, the poet, was 
born on November 26th, 1731. Iwo other 
children, Theodora (born in 1733) and Thomas 
(born in 1734) died very young. 

At the old ‘‘ Pastoral House” William Cowper 
spent the happy days of his childhood, becoming 
attached to every tree, gate and stile in the neigh- 
bourhood. He preferred his own house to a 
_palace, and supposed that he and his father and 
mother were going to live in it always. In the 
lines ‘On the Receipt of My Mother’s Picture ”’ 
is a reference to the dame-school to which he 
was sent. The gardener Robin,’ he says, 


Drew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapp’d 
In scarlet mantle warm and velvet capp’d. 


due on a mortgage which he had arranged on her behalf. She earnestly 
pressed him to stay the night. He declined; but, nevertheless, she per- 
sisted in her entreaties, until finally, in order to settle the matter and 
avoid scandal, he got up and left the house shortly before 11 p.m., and 
returned to his lodgings. Next morning Sarah Stout’s dead body was 
found floating in a mill stream called the Priory River. In May 
Spencer Cowper was arrested and charged with having murdered her. 
The trial took place at Hertford Summer Assizes in July, 1699. The 
evidence against him was flimsy, and he was acquitted. He was, how- 
ever, subsequently subjected by his political enemies to continuous 
persecution. 
1 Robin Pope, whose burial is recorded on January 18th, 1767. 


CHILDHOOD AND SCHOOL DAYS. 3 


As the following lines show, his mother’s ten- 
derness made a deep impression upon him: 


Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou might’st know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit or confectionery plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestow’d 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow’d: 
All this, and more endearing still than all, 

Thy constant flow of love that knew no fall. 


In an equally pleasant picture he describes 
himself as standing at her side and pricking the 
pattern of her dress into paper: 

When playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers, 

The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I pricked them into paper with a pin, 

(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 
Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head and smile). 


A lady’s dress in those days included, not only 
the gown proper, but also a pair of folds reaching 
from the waist to the feet, and it was with these 
folds that children used to amuse themselves in 
this way. 

Cowper was equally attached to his father. On 
October 15th, 1767, when referring to a visit 
made to a friend of the family, the Rev. James 
Moody of Dunton (Bucks), he says: “ It pleased 
the Lord to take occasion by these trivial circum- 
stances to make my childhood and youth in their 
most affecting colours pass in review before me, 
and these were followed by such a tender recol- 
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lection of my dear father and all his kindness to 
me, the amiableness and sweetness of his temper 
and character, that I went out into the orchard 
and burst forth into praise and thanksgiving to 
God for having made me the son of a parent 
whose remembrance was so sweet to me.’’* 

The old rectory has disappeared, as also has an 
ivy-clad building which sheltered ‘‘Cowper’s 
Well,” the site of which is marked by an inscribed 
sundial. The parish church has altered externally 
very little. 

On November 7th, 1737, a seventh child, John, 
was born to Dr. Cowper; and a few days later, on 
the 13th, the mother died at the early age of 34. 
Although William ‘“ wanted two days of being six 
years old,” yet so great an impression had her 
sweet personality made on his mind that fifty 
years afterwards, on receiving her picture, he 
dwelt as fondly on the cherished features as if he 
had just mourned her death. ‘I viewed it,” he 
says, ‘with a trepidation of nerves and spirits 
somewhat akin to what I should have felt had the 
dear original presented herself to my embraces. 
I kissed it, and hung it where it is the last object 
I see at night, and of course the first on which 
I open my eyes in the morning.” His lines ‘‘ On 
the Receipt of My Mother’s Picture’ form one of 
the most touching elegies in the language. How 
pathetic is the following passage: 


1 Letter to Mrs. Madan, October 15th, 1767. Avenell Collection, 
Cowper Museum, Olney, No. 6. : 
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My mother! when I learn’d that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
Hover’d thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss— 
Ah, that maternal smile! It answers—Yes. 

I heard the bell toll’d on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 


To his friend Hill, after the lapse of 47 years, 
he wrote: ‘I can truly say that not a week passes 
(perhaps I might with equal veracity say a day) in 
which I do not think of her; such was the 
impression her tenderness made upon me, though 
the opportunity she had for showing it was so 
short.’’ In “natural temper ’’’ Cowper bore some 
resemblance to her. 

She was buried in the chancel of Berkhamsted 
Church, where a monument was erected to her 
memory with an epitaph composed by her niece, 
afterwards Lady Walsingham. 

A few weeks after the death of his mother 
William was sent to a boarding school kept by 
Dr. Pitman of Market Street, a village seven 
miles from Berkhamsted. ‘ Here,” he tells us in 
his Memoir,? ‘I had hardships of different kinds to 
conflict with. . . But my chief affliction con- 


1 Letters, Wright’s ed., III., p. 435 (February 27th, 1790). 
2 Memoir of the Early Life of William Cowper. Written by Himself. 
Published in 1816. 
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sisted in my being singled out from all the other 
boys by a lad about fifteen years of age as a 
proper object upon whom he might let loose the 
cruelty of his temper. . . It will be sufficient to 
say that he had, by his savage treatment of me, 
impressed such a dread of his figure upon my 
mind, that I well remember being afraid to lift up 
my eyes upon him higher than his knees; and 
that I knew him by his shoe-buckles better than 
any other part of his dress.” 

A not very important physical defect,’ con- 
cerning which Cowper was all his life sensitive, 
seems to have been partly responsible for this 
trouble. However, the cruelty of his persecutor— 
and it had been’ practised ‘‘ in so secret a manner 
that no creature suspected it’—was at last dis- 
covered, and the wretch was expelled from the 
school. After two years at Market Street Cowper 
began to be troubled with specks on his eyes, and 
his father, taking alarm, removed him from the 
school and placed him under the care of an 
eminent oculist named Disney. 

In his Memoir Cowper says he was “sent to 

1 Said to have been partial hermaphroditism. Medical men tell us that 
this is not uncommon. Complete hermaphroditism does not occur in 
human beings. 

In the Greville Memoirs, Vol. II1., pp. 134-5, mention is made of a 
parcel of letters from the Rev. John Newton to Mr. Thornton, which 
were sent to Southey as material for the life of Cowper upon which he 
was then engaged. Then follows: ‘There is one curious fact revealed 
in these letters, which accounts for much of Cowper’s morbid state of 
mind and fits of depression, as well as for the circumstance of his running 
away from his place in the House of Lords. It relates to some defect in 


his physical conformation; somebody had found out his secret, and 
probably threatened its exposure.” 
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Mr. D——,” but in a letter quoted on page 5 of 
Hayley’s Life of Cowper he speaks of having been 
sent “toa female oculist of great renown at that 
time.” The apparent discrepancy is explained by 
the fact that Disney and his wife were both 
famous oculists. He stayed with them about two 
years, and then some improvement having taken 
place in his eyes, he was at the age of ten sent to 
Westminster School. 

Severe as Cowper is in “ Tirocinium”’ and else- 
where on public schools, his career at Westminster 
appears to have been on the whole a happy one. 
He speaks quite as much of his pleasures there as 
of his troubles, and in after years he could say: 


We love the play-place of our early days ; 

The scene is touching, and the heart is stone 

That feels not at that sight, and feels at none. 

The wall on which we tried our graving skill, 

The very name we carved subsisting still, 

The bench on which we sat while deep employ’d, 
Though mangled, hack’d, and hew’d, not yet destroy’d. 


He excelled at cricket and other games. In a 
letter to Unwin,’ written in 1786, he says in 
reference to a flight which his imagination had 
taken, “She .. at last set me down in the sixth 
form at Westminster. I fancied myself once 
more a schoolboy—a period of life in which, if I 
had never tasted true happiness, I was at least 
equally unacquainted with its contrary. 


1 Letters. Wright’s Ed., III., p. 80 (no date). 
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Accordingly I was a schoolboy in high favour with 
the master and received a silver groat’ for my 
exercise.” 

In the Memoir Cowper refers to a strange inci- 
dent that occurred during one of his holidays. 
Some friend of the family having committed 
suicide, the mind of Dr. Cowper was greatly 
exercised upon the subject of self-destruction, and 
while in this mood he put into the hands of his 
son, who was only eleven years old, a treatise in 
favour of suicide, requesting him to give his 
opinions upon it. Dr. Cowper heard his son’s 
reasons and was silent, neither approving nor dis- 
approving—the true motive for his conduct 
probably being that he wanted, if possible, to 
think favourably of the state of the departed 
friend. To set any child such a task would have 
been a profound mistake, and could the father 
have obtained glimpses of subsequent events in 
his son’s career he would probably have acted 
differently. 

Among the objects in the old parsonage familiar 
to Cowper’s childish eyes was his father’s family 
Bible. A thick volume in purple morocco, it has 
bound up with it the Apocrypha (1723) and the 
Book of Common Prayer (1726), and it contains the 
entries of the births and deaths of Dr. Cowper’s 
family. Cowper in after years regretted that 


1 In those days a good exercise was rewarded with a piece of Maundy 
money, a form of prize which is still bestowed. 


® 
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Westminster had afforded so little religious 
instruction. He records, however, with gratifica- 
tion the pains which the headmaster, Dr. John 
Nicoll, used to take when preparing the lads for 
confirmation. 

Cowper’s mind had only a short time previously 
been brought to serious thoughts by an incident of 
which he gives the relation. ‘As I was crossing 
St. Margaret’s churchyard,” he says, ‘late one 
evening, I saw a glimmering light in the midst of 
it which excited my curiosity. Just as I arrived 
at the spot a grave-digger, who was at work by the 
light of his lanthorn, threw up a skull which 
struck me upon the leg. This little accident was 
an alarm to my conscience; for that event may be 
numbered among the best religious documents 
which I received at Westminster.” The impres- 
sion, however, presently went off, and the boy, 
surveying his activity and strength, began to 
entertain the notion that he would never die. At 
the age of thirteen he fell with smallpox, which 
providentially did for him what the oculists had 
been unable to do—that is to say, it delivered his 
eyes from the spots; not, however, from great 
liableness to inflammation, to which they were 
subject all his life. 

The usher of the fifth form at this time was the 

1 In this graveyard was a memorial to a ‘Mr. John Gilpin,” which has 


since been covered with turf. Cowper may have noticed it in his West- 
minster days. 
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slovenly and gifted Vincent Bourne, whose Latin 
poems Cowper many years after rendered into 
English. Writing in 1781' he says: “I love the 
memory of Vinny Bourne. I think him a better 
Latin poet than Tibullus, Propertius, Ausonius, or 
any of the writers in his way except Ovid, and not 
at all inferior to him. He was so good-natured 
and so indolent that I lost more than I got by 
him, for he made me as idle as himself.’”’ Another 
usher was Dr. Pierson Lloyd,? whom the boys 
called ‘‘ Tappy” because he was an innkeeper’s 
son. 

On the more amusing incidents of school life 
Cowper used to dwell with unction. He would 
recall, for example, the greasy head of Mr. Bourne, 
and relate how Lord March (subsequently Duke 
of Richmond) after purposely setting the usher’s 
hair on fire, boxed his ears in order to put it out; 
and he often had in his eye the idle boys who, 
when the usher asked what was the last word, 
were obliged to stare and say nothing. He knew 
what it was to pass bounds and 


To enjoy a ramble on the banks of Thames. 


“I still remember,” he tells'us (‘‘ Task?” 1.) 


Nor without regret, 
Of hours, that sorrow since has much endear’d, 
How oft, my slice of pocket store consumed, 


1 Letters. Wright's Ed., I., p. 310 (May 23rd, 1781). 
2 His son, Robert, who became a poet, was then a boy of nine in the 
Under School. 
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Still hungering, penniless and far from home, 
I fed on scarlet hips and stony haws, 

Or blushing crabs, or berries that emboss 
The bramble, black as jet, or sloes austere. 


It was during the Westminster period that 
Cowper first met his cousin Harriet (afterwards 
Lady Hesketh), daughter of Mr. Ashley Cowper. 
Cowper had one Sunday been dining at the house 
of Mr. William De Gray (afterwards Lord Wal- 
singham)* in Norfolk Street, and was just going 
back to school when Mr. and Mrs. Ashley Cooper 
and their daughter Harriet arrived to drink tea 
there. Ashley Cowper was a very little man and 
used to wear a white hat lined with yellow, which 
led Cowper to remark that it would not be sur- 
prising if some day he were to be “picked” by 
mistake for a mushroom and popped into a basket. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ashley Cowper had two other 
daughters: Theodora, of whom we shall have 
much to say later, and Elizabeth, who became the 
wife of Sir Archer Croft. 

Sometimes Cowper’s cousins, the children of the 
Rev. Roger Donne of Catfield, Norfolk, visited 
Berkhamsted, and occasionally he spent a holi- 
day with them at Catfield. Of Harriet Donne 
(afterwards Mrs. Balls) he says: “‘She and I have 
been many a time merry at Catfield, and have 
made the parsonage ring with laughter.” The 
other cousins were Ann, who became Mrs. Bod- 


1 He married, in 1743, Mary, daughter of Cowper’s uncle, William 
Cowper, of The Park, Hertford. 
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ham, and long afterwards presented him with his 
mother’s picture; Elizabeth (afterwards Mrs. 
Hewitt); and an “‘amiable boy” named Castres. 
Cowper mentions that his cousin Harriet Cowper 
(Lady Hesketh) was sometimes a visitor there too. 
Writing in January, 1790, he says: “ The first 
books I was ever owner of were given to me by my 
Aunt Donne. They were the Pilgrim’s Progress 
and Gay’s Fables.” The same year, recalling those 
happy days, he wrote: ‘Of all places in the earth 
I love Catfield.”’ Cowper was reared in an 
atmosphere of poetry. His father had a gift for 
writing ballads, and both his uncle Ashley and his 
aunt Judith (Mrs. Madan) were rhymers. 

Like most other boys Cowper was fond of 
keeping pets. His choice in one instance fell 
upon a mouse, which he allowed the run of his 
bureau. ‘I kept it,” he says, “till it produced 
six young ones, and my transports when I first 
discovered them cannot easily be conceived—any 
more than my mortification when going again to 
visit my little family I found that mouse herself 
had eaten them! I turned her loose in indigna- 
tion, and vowed never to keep a mouse again.’? 

In a letter to Newton; he says that when a 
boy he spent much of his time in a flatting-mill, 
and he also visited the Tower of London and 


1 Letters. Wright’s Ed., IV., p. 5 (Nov. 24th, 1790). 
? Letters. Wright’s Ed., II., p. 449 (Jan. 16th, 1786). 
8 Letters. Wright's Ed., I., p. 416 (Dec. 21st, 1781). 
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Bedlam madhouse, which was then open to the 
curiosity of holiday ramblers. 

While Cowper was at Westminster his brother 
John was being educated at Felstead School, 
Essex, and here occurred an incident which throws 
a lurid light on the history of the brothers, and 
exhibits a similarity in their characters. John 
Cowper and a schoolfellow one day had the 
curiosity to inquire their fortunes from a travelling 
gypsy tinker, who came to beg at the school in an 
old soldier’s red coat. The gypsy predicted to 
John Cowper ‘‘that he would remain only a short 
time at Felstead, and would, after leaving it, be 
sent to a larger school; that he would go to the 
University, and before he left it would form an 
attachment strong enough to give him much dis- 
appointment as it would not be mutual; that he 
would not marry before he was thirty; but after 
that age his fate became obscure, and the lines of 
his hand showed no more prognostics of futurity.’’ 
True enough, within a short time John was sum- 
moned home, and instead of returning to Felstead 
he was sent to a public school.' Moreover, the 
other predictions, as we shall see, were one by one 
verified ; and instead of regarding the occurrences 
merely as curious coincidences, John took them 
for actual prophecy and made a trouble of them.’ 


1 Said to be Eton, but John Cowper’s name does not appear in the old 


Eton lists. 
2 See also Cowper’s Letter to Mrs. Cowper, The Park, Hertford, June 
7th, 1770. Letters, Wright’s Ed., I., p. 125. 
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In short, John like his more famous brother was 
an illusionist. 

At an early age Cowper took a delight in the 
masterpieces of literature and especially in the 
poetry of Cowley and Milton. With the ‘‘Allegro” 
and ‘“ Penseroso’”’ he was so charmed that he 
never wearied of them. When only fourteen he 
translated an elegy of Tibullus, and he could 
scarcely remember a time when he had not been 
drawn to Homer. With a schoolfellow named 
Sutton (afterwards Sir Richard) he went through 
the whole of both the Odyssey and the Iliad. 

Among his other schoolfellows were Warren 
Hastings, Elijah Impey, Robert Lloyd (son of the 
Doctor), Charles Churchill, Richard Cumberland, 
George Colman the elder, and Bonnell Thornton, 
all of whom rose to fame. Three of them, Lloyd, 
Churchill and Colman, were his particular friends. 
There were also then at Westminster five brothers 
named Bagot: William, afterwards Lord Bagot ; 
Charles, who took the name of Chester and 
became one of Cowper’s neighbours’ at Olney; 
Walter, in after life one of Cowper’s principal 
correspondents and friends; Richard, who assumed 
the name of Howard; and Lewis, who became 
Bishop successively of Bristol, Norwich and St. 
Asaph. 

Side by side with Cowper in the sixth form 
sat the young nobleman who a little later became 


‘ Their seat was Chicheley Hall. 
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Earl of Dartmouth—the second of that title, and 
who in 1753 by his marriage with the only 
daughter and heiress of Sir Charles Gunter 
Nicholl acquired the Manor of Olney.. His 
sobriquet, ‘‘the good Earl,” he well deserved, but 
he is mainly attractive to us on account of the 
indirect influence which he exercised on Cowper— 
a subject to be dealt with in a later chapter. 
Cowper’s favourite school friend, however, was Sir 
William Russell of “The Chequers," near Princes 
Risborough, Bucks. In the Forster Library, South 
Kensington Museum, is preserved an interesting 
relic of Cowper’s school days, a manuscript 
treatise on Logic (in Latin), consisting of 150 
leaves, and entitled, ‘‘ Compendiu Logicze Conim- 
bricensis Traditum a Sapientissimo et Reverend- 
issimo P. Francisco de Amaral Societatis Iesu. 
Anno Domini 1625.” 

The earliest original metrical composition by 
Cowper seems to have been the “ Verses written 
at Bath in his 17th year on finding the heel of a 
shoe” (1748). At the age of 18 he left West- 
minster, and after a stay of nine months at 
Berkhamsted was sent to acquire the practice of 
the law with Mr. Chapman, an attorney, of Ely 
Place, Holborn. 


1 Also called Chequers Court. By the generosity of Lord Lee of 
Fareham this house is to become a country residence for future Premiers. 

2 It once belonged to Dawson Turner, the antiquary, who had it from 
Cowper’s cousin, the Rev. John Johnson, LL.D. 
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Cowper describes the next periods of his life as 
“Three years mis-spent in an attorney’s office” ; 
followed by several more equally mis-spent in the 
Temple. In his Memoir he asserts that at the 
time he left Westminster he was as ignorant of all 
kinds of religion as the satchel at his back. Else- 
where’ he says, ‘“‘ At that time I valued a man 
according to his proficiency and taste in classical 
literature, and had the meanest opinion of all 
other accomplishments unaccompanied by that.” 
To the profession of the Law Cowper was never 
much inclined. He engaged in it rather because 
he was desirous to gratify a most indulgent father, 
than because he had any hope of success in it 
himself. At Mr. Chapman’s, he says, ‘I might 
have lived and died without seeing or hearing 
1 Judge Willis says: ‘‘It is clear that Cowper was intended to be a 
barrister, and he was called to the Bar on June 14th, 1754. I do not 
think there is any justification for the statement that he was articled to 
Mr. Chapman for three years. He would scarcely be articled unless 
he intended to become a solicitor. He would find his way into the 


chambers of Mr. Chapman for the purpose of seeing the practice of the 
Law as a pupil.” 


4 Letters. Wright's Ed., I., p. 271 (Feb. 18th, 1781). 


COWPER’S MOTHER. 


From the original portrait by D. Hetns in the possession of the Rev. C. E. Donne. 


By the courtesy of Messrs. Methuen & Co. 


me 
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anything that might remind me of one single 
Christian duty, had it not been that I was at 
liberty to spend my leisure hours (which were 
well-nigh all my time) at my aunt’s in Southamp- 
ton Row. By this means I had opportunity of 
seeing the inside of a church [St. George the 
Martyr, Queen’s Square, just out of Southampton 
Row], whither I went with the family on Sun- 
days’’—meaning by his aunt the wife of Mr. 
Ashley Cowper. ‘I did actually,” he continues, 
“live three years with Mr. Chapman—that is to 
say, I slept three years in his house; but I lived, 
that is to say, I spent my days in Southampton 
Row.” 

His fellow clerk was Edward Thurlow, and a 
friendship having sprung up between them, Cowper 
introduced Thurlow at his uncle’s. ‘ There,’ 
he long after reminded Lady Hesketh, “was I 
and the future Lord Chancellor constantly em- 
ployed from morning to night in giggling and 
making giggle instead of studying the law.” The 
house, No. 30 Southampton Row, in which Mr. 
Ashley Cowper lived (‘the ninth from Southamp- 
ton Court northward’’)* has disappeared. 

Like Cowper, Thurlow admired Milton, and 
Cowper used to recall with how much energy and 
interest his friend would repeat passages from 
‘““Paradise Lost.” Thurlow, again, was of a 

1 These are the words of Mr. Henry Gough. Dr. W. Hooper writes: 
‘No one up Southampton Row seems to know of Southampton Court.’” 


Cc 
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benevolent disposition, and Cowper—the very 
miik of human kindness—could not but admire, 
to give only one instance, Thurlow’s goodness to 
a certain Miss Christian, the daughter of a poor 
clergyman. He set her up in business, and dis- 
bursed three hundred pounds, which he could ill 
afford, to furnish a shop for her. Says Cowper, 
‘“‘T went with him to the house, and having seen 
her am ready to swear that his motives were not, 
nor could be, of the amorous kind, for she was 
ugly to a wonder.” 

By and by this frequenting of Southampton 
Row, this giggling with his pretty cousins, led to 
something serious, for Cowper fell in love with 
Theodora,’ and as a result he took particular 
pains with his dress and wrote a number of poems 
of little intrinsic merit, in which she is alluded 
to as Delia. These poems were, of course, not 
intended for publication, nor were they printed till 
25 years after his death, when they appeared in a 
volume edited by Theodora’s nephew, James 
Croft.2. The first was written in 1752 and the last 
belongs to 1756. In the lines ‘Of Himself” he 
draws his own portrait as a lover. Having lost 
his heart he began also to lose his bashfulness, 

1 We learn from a letter of Lady Hesketh to Hayley, July 13th, 1801, 


that during the years 1752 and 1753 Theodora and Cowper saw each other 
daily.—-British Museum Addit. MSS. 30803, A.B. 

? The packet containing these poems was entrusted by Theodora Cowper 
to her friend, Mrs. Joseph Hill. Mrs. Hill gave directions for it to be 
returned at her death to Theodora. But as Theodora died shortly after 
the death of Mrs. Hill, Mrs. Hill’s executors handed the packet to 
Theodora’s executors, one of whom was James Croft. 
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with the result that he found himself more at ease 
in company ; 
Nay, now and then could look quite gay, 
As other people do; 


And sometimes said, or tried to say, 
A witty thing or two. 


This, of course, brought him into favour with 
the ladies, and he took even more pains with his 
personal appearance. The last verse runs: 

Now that a miracle so strange 
May not in vain be shown, 


Let the dear maid who wrought the change 
E’en claim him for her own. 


The “dear maid” was quite willing to claim 
him but, as both parties very well knew, a third 
person had to be considered, with whose objections 
we shall deal further on; but meantime every- 
thing seemed rose colour for the lovers. According 
to Hayley, Cowper sometimes called Theodora 
“Thea.” Lady Hesketh, after asking how he 
came to know this, wrote (February 21st, 1802): 
“By the way she [Theodora] is charmed to find 
she has been a goddess all this while without 
suspecting one word of the matter, though, truth 
to say, in her youth she might have made a very 
good one; her figure and her eyes would not have 
disgraced Madame Juno herself.” A red carne- 
lian seal-ring* (representing Omphale wearing the 


1 An illustration of it appears in Methuen’s edition of Cowper's Poems, 
p. xcil, 
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lion’s skin of Hercules) which was given by Cowper 
to Theodora, has been preserved. 

Three of the love poems were written in 1752 
at Catfield, where Cowper was spending a holiday 
with his uncle Donne, and he tells us in one of his 
letters that he and his cousins used to amuse 
themselves by driving about in a whiskum smvel, 
as they called the old-fashioned gig with bow 
springs. He also at this time visited Mundesley, 
the spot on the Norfolk coast destined to be for 
ever associated with the painful story of his last 
years. He recalled its broad, firm sands, its 
gigantic, viridescent cliffs, its old-fashioned cot- 
tages, its comfortable old inns, and its quaint 
parish church, to which people were called by a 
bell which was made to ring by thrusting a wooden 
prop against its clapper." 

After leaving Mr. Chapman’s, Cowper in 1754, 
at the age of 22, took chambers in the Middle 
Temple, at which he had been entered before he 
left school (April 2gth, 1748). 

A period of soul trouble then set in. He says, 
‘“‘] was struck, not long after my settlement in the 
Temple, with such a dejection of spirits as none 
but they who have felt the same can have the 
least conception of. Day and night I was upon 
the rack, lying down in horror and rising up in 
despair.” 


1 See also his ‘‘ Letter from Mr. Village to Mr. Town,’’ Connoisseur, 
No. 134. ‘ 
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In short, Cowper had been seized with his 
“First Derangement,” the result, in part, of in- 
herited melancholia. He assures us that a ten- 
dency to lowness of spirits was observable in his 
family; and the case of his brother John, to 
inquire no further, occurs to the mind. This 
constitutional despondency in a man of Cowper’s 
morbid temperament, coupled with his habit of 
dwelling on the physical defect already alluded to, 
is quite sufficient to account for what happened. 
As his malady increased he lost all relish for the 
various studies, including the classics, which had 
so often afforded him pleasure. He needed, he 
says, something more salutary than amusement, 
but had no one to guide him. 

At last, however, he happened upon a copy of 
George Herbert’s poems, and in them, ‘“ gothic 
and uncouth ” as they were, he found a strain of 
poetry that was really helpful. 

It is pleasant to remember that Cowper and 
George Herbert are commemorated in a window 
in Westminster Abbey. They stand side by side, 
Herbert by his church porch and Cowper in his 
well-known cap and dressing-gown, under the 
shadow of Olney steeple. 

A change of scene having been recommended, 
Cowper seized the opportunity to visit Southamp- 
ton, in company with Mr. Thomas Hesketh (eight 
years later Sir Thomas), the affianced lover of his 
cousin Harriet, then ‘a brilliant beauty” in the 
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height of her charms, who “attracted all eyes” 
at Ranelagh and other places of public resort. 

While at Southampton Cowper’s chief pleasures 
were “a walk to Netley Abbey, or to Freemantle, 
or to Redbridge, or a book by the fireside.” 
Whatever other amusements the place afforded 
had but little charm for him. Nevertheless he 
‘gave himself an air’’ and ‘“ wore trousers,” and 
not infrequently sailed on the ‘‘ Hampton river ”’ 
with Mr. Hesketh’s party. But he had no liking 
for the sea except in the finest weather, and never 
sailed so far as Portsmouth without feeling the 
confinement irksome. Causidice mt (my counsel), 
as Mr. Hesketh called him, was as happy when he 
escaped from ‘“‘ the good sloop The Harriet” as, to 
use his own expression, Noah may be supposed to 
have been ‘ when he was enlarged from the ark, 
or Jonah when he came out of the fish.” Little, 
however, as Cowper distinguished himself on salt 
water, he was master of one accomplishment 
which in those days was wanting to many a sailor 
—he was a good swimmer. 

The change of scene had the desired effect. 
Seated one beautiful morning on an eminence 
overlooking Southampton Water he felt suddenly 
the weight of all his misery removed. Every 
charming spot in the neighbourhood had for him 
a new beauty. When in the company of his 
cousin Harriet in particular he was all animation 
and jollity. He used to wander with her in the 
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fields at Freemantle and Bevis Mount. He would 
read with her and laugh with her till their “ sides 
ached” at anything or nothing. 

Some years later (August gth, 1763) he wrote to 
her, ‘‘So much as I love you, I wonder how the 
deuce it has happened I was never in love with 
you.” Part of his time was spent at Lymington, 
and once at least he crossed the border into 
Dorsetshire, in order to visit Weymouth and other 
pleasant spots in the county. 

At Southampton, after his recovery, Cowper 
was all gratitude to the Almighty for so graciously 
accepting his prayers; but his first action on 
returning to London was to take those prayers, 
which had been so carefully composed, so fervently 
repeated, so signally answered, and throw them on 
to the fire; and he again gave himself up to a life 
of carelessness. Not that he made no profession 
of Christianity; on the contrary, when in the 
company of doubters he heard the Gospel 
decried, he never failed to assert the truth of it 
with vehemence. With the law he took no more 
pains than previously. 

A letter, addressed from the Temple, February 
2ist, 1754," to his friend, ‘‘ Toby,” contains the 
following reference to Theodora: “A certain 
person, who is not at all dear to me, to speak of, 
has given herself the air of calling me a coxcomb 
often before now. I am willing to allow her the 


1 Letters. Wright's Ed.,I., p. 5. 
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privilege of calling me so, because I know she 
cannot in reality think me one and love me as she 
does.” In, a postscript» he says: “ You may, 
remember that there was some small difference 
between me and the person I hinted at in the 
beginning of my letter; the enclosed was written 
upon that subject since I saw you last. All is 
comfortable and happy between us at present, and 
I doubt not will continue so for ever. Indeed, we 
had neither of us any great reason to be dissatis- 
fied, and, perhaps, quarrelled merely for the sake 
of the reconciliation, which, you may be sure, 
made ample amends.” 

In a second letter’ to ‘‘ Toby” he describes how, 
when he was out shooting at Berkhamsted, he sat 
under a hedge with his pencil in his hand and his 
gun at his side im utrumque paratus; but he more 
frequently brought home a love poem than a hare 
or a partridge. He says, referring to Theodora, 
in one of these poems: 

Let her guess what I muse on when rambling alone; 
I stride o’er the stubble each day with my gun, 
Never ready to shoot till the covey has flown. 

Cowper was called to the Bar by the Society of 
the Middle Temple on June 14th, 1754; anda 
little later we find him a member of the Nonsense 
Club, which consisted of seven men,’ all of them 


1 Letters. Wright’s Ed., I., p. 8. 

2 Cowper says, ‘’ Seven Westminster men”; but this is a mistake, only 
six were Westminsters. .The name of Joseph Hill does not appear on 
the school admission lists between 1740 and 1752, hence he was never at 
the school. 
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clever and witty, who met frequently for literary 
conversation and dined together every Thursday. 
The members besides Cowper were Bonnell 
Thornton (co-Editor with Colman of the Connois- 
seur, to which Cowper contributed five papers, 
NOS. e111, 115, £19, 134 and 138, and translator 
of Plautus)'; George Colman (Translator of 
Terence and writer of comedies);? Robert 
Lloyd (Editor of the St. James’s Magazine, to 
which Cowper contributed a ‘‘ Dissertation on the 
Modern Ode,” April, 1763, and ‘“‘A Perfect Ode’’) ; 
Joseph Hills (the life-long friend and correspondent 
of Cowper); Bensley, who died in 1765; and 
possibly William De Grey, who, as we have 
seen, was a connection of Cowper’s, and became 
Baron Walsingham. 

Of these persons one, Joseph Hill, figures in 
Cowper’s life far more prominently than any 
other. Short of stature, Hill was a man of play- 
ful talent as well as solid practical sense. That, 
like his more giddy associates, stolid Josephus or 
Sephus, as Cowper called him, was not without a 

1 Thornton died in 1768, aged 44. 

2 Colman died in 1794. 

3A valuable paper on Joseph Hill was read at the meeting of the 
‘Cowper Society, April 25th, 1919, by Dr. Wilfrid Hooper. See his note 
in Notes and Queries for October, 1919. From this we learn that Hill 
was born Dec. 27th, 1733, at Tooks Court, Cursitor Street Chancery 
Lane, and baptised on Jan. 18th following at St. Andrew’s, Holborn. He 
married in August, 1771, Sarah, daughter of John Matthews, of War- 
grave, practised as a solicitor in London, and died April 28th, 1811. 
Cowper’s letters to Hill passed after Mrs. Hill’s death to Joseph Jekyll, 
the well-known wit and cousin of Cowper’s correspondent, Rev. Joseph 
Jekyll Rye. They were given by Jekyll’s grandson to the late Canon 


Cowper Johnson, Rector of Yaxham.  Hill’s sisters, Theodosia and 
Frances, are the ‘‘ Modern Antiques” of Miss Mitford’s ‘‘ Our Village.” 
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sense of humour, the letter of the latter, dated 
June gth, 1786, bears witness. ‘‘ The noble 
institution,’ says Cowper, ‘‘ of the Nonsense Club 
will be forgotten when we are gone who composed 
it; but I often think of your most heroic line 
written at one of our meetings, and especially 
think of it when I am translating Homer: 


“To whom replied the Devil yard-long-tailed.’ 


There was never anything more truly Grecian 
than that triple epithet; and were it possible to 
introduce it into either [liad or Odyssey, I should 
certainly steal it.” 

Another of Cowper’s London acquaintances was 
his old school-fellow, the gifted but dissipated 
Charles Churchill, the poet, who like Cowper was 
born in 1731. After attending Westminster School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, Churchill made 
a clandestine marriage with a girl named Scott. 
In 1756 we find him curate at Rainham under his 
father, the Rev. Charles Churchill, rector of that 
parish, who also held the curacy and lectureship 
of St. John’s, Westminster. In 1758 Churchill, 
whose conduct had previously been irreproach- 
able, succeeded his father in the curacy and 
lectureship. Then he renewed his intimacy with 
Lloyd and other school companions, and launched 
into a career of dissoluteness and extravagance. 
Moreover, his poetry having brought him into 
notice and his excesses having been noised 
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abroad, he finally threw off the restraints of 
his order and, as if to show contempt for it, 
appeared in a gold-laced waistcoat, a gold- 
laced hat, and ruffles. In a poetical epistle, 
entitled “Night,” addressed to Lloyd, he attempted 
a defence of their nocturnal orgies—a defence, 
however, which contained a mournful avowal that 
they met for the sake of drowning reflection, each 
seeking in the other’s society a refuge from 
himself. 

Churchill’s poem, “‘ The Rosciad”’ (1761), which 
raised him to temporary fame, was followed by 
“The Ghost” and ‘‘Gotham.” After separating 
from his wife, with whom he had long lived 
unhappily, Churchill formed a connection with a 
Miss Carr, daughter of a Westminster tradesman. 
He died at Boulogne on November 4th, 1764, and 
was buried at Dover. Cowper had for the talents 
of “the great. Churchill,” as he calls him, a high 
admiration, and when he himself came to write 
poetry it was Churchill more than any other writer 
whom he made his model. Both poets were 
masters of satire, Cowper’s being kindly and 
Churchill’s mordant and scornful; and both were 
ardent lovers of liberty and of their country. 

Thinking of these wits and men of letters 
Cowper afterwards deplored that so much of his 
time had been spent ‘‘among men who used the 
most holy Name in the universe for no purpose or 
a bad one, contrary to His own express command- 
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ment; who passed the day, and the succeeding 
days, weeks, and months and years without one 
act of private devotion, one confession of their 
sins, or one thanksgiving for the numberless 
blessings they enjoyed.” 

For months Cowper’s father had been ailing 
owing to an attack of palsy, and at the. beginning 
of July, 1756, he was struck a second time. He 
died on the gth of July, 1756, at the age of 62." 
‘Then, and not till then,” says Cowper, “I felt 
for the first time that I and my native place were 
disunited for ever. I sighed a long adieu to fields 
and woods, from which I once thought I should 
never be parted; and was at no time so sensible 
of their beauties as just when I left them all 
behind me, to return no more.” 

Dr. Cowper’s second wife, Rebecca, who was a 
cripple, survived her husband six years, dying at 
Bath on July 31st, 1762, aged 63, and was buried 
in Bath Abbey, where there is a memorial to her. 
Writing to Hill (May 14th, 1767),? Cowper says, 
“T shall possibly now often desire you to call at 
the seed shop in your way to Westminster, though 
sparingly. Should I do it often, you would begin 
to think you had a mother-in-law at Berkhamsted;”’ 
an allusion, no doubt, to the numerous commissions 

1 He was interred in the vault under the Cowper chapel in Hertingford- 
bury Church. The entry in the register runs: ‘‘ July 19, 1756, Dr. Wil- 


liam Cowper, Rector of Berkhampstead ’’—'‘ William” being put in 
mistake for ‘‘ John.” 


2 Letters. Wright’s Ed.,, I. p. 93. 
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Cowper was wont to execute for Mrs. Cowper 
when resident in the Temple. He also refers to 
her in his letters of May 30th, 1789 (to Mrs. 
King), and April 19th, 1790 (to Lady Hesketh). 
Dr. Cowper died intestate, and on August 3rd, 
1756, Cowper, on the renunciation of the widow, 
took out letters of administration. 

Over four years had passed since Cowper first 
found himself agitated at the thought of Theo- 
dora, and the knowledge that his love for her was 
returned had brought him many happy hours; but 
that happiness was soon to be at an end, for Mr. 
Ashley Cowper had set himself against the match. 
When, however, confronted by her father the girl 
showed some spirit. ‘‘ What will you do,” asked 
the little man, “if you marry William Cowper ?” 
‘“‘ Wash all day,” was the reply, ‘and ride on the 
great dog at night.” However, it was of no avail. 
Attached as he was to his nephew, and despite his 
anxiety to promote the happiness of his daughter, 
the father felt bound to refuse consent. Though 
the objections were founded first on the near 
degree of relationship, it is certain that the 
greatest obstacles were the inadequacy of Cowper’s 
fortune and the improbability of his ever being 
able to better himself; nor could any entreaties 
induce a departure from the resolution. Both 
Theodora and her lover came eventually to see 
that a union between them would be out of all 
question, so they sadly bowed to fate and agreed 
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to separate. As the lines ‘ Written after leaving 
her at New Burns’ convey, the lovers were at 
first greatly distressed, but Cowper treasured in 
his heart her vows and parting words: 

Yet ere we look’d our last farewell, 

From her dear lips this comfort fell : 

‘“‘ Fear not that time, where’er we rove, 

Or absence shall abate my love.” 


Theodora long looked back with regret at these 
broken hopes, for she never married, and as we 
shall hereafter see, Cowper subsequently received 
many proofs of her affection without learning 
their source. 

In 1757 came another blow; the loss of his 
friend Sir William Russell, who was drowned 
while bathing in the Thames. In some verses 
entitled ‘“ Disappointment,” Cowper speaks of 
himself as deprived of the greatest joys of his 
life, having lost both friend and mistress, adding : 

Still, still I mourn, with each returning day, 
Him snatch’d by fate in early youth away ; 


And her—through tedious years of doubt and pain, 
Fix’d in her choice, and faithful—but in vain! 


Subsequently, however, he took the matter as 
regards Theodora more philosophically. Troubles, 
bodily and mental, crowded upon him, and he 
gradually drifted into the habit of thinking of her 
only as his cousin Theodora. 

Not only so, but he fell in love with another 
young lady, with whose name we are not 
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acquainted, but of whom he gives some account 
in a letter’ written in Latin, dated August, 1758, 
and addressed to his “delightfully funny friend ” 
(Deliciae et Lepores met) and fellow Templar, Mr. 
Clotworthy Rowley,? “one of the most benevolent 
and friendly creatures in the world,” who was then 
on circuit in Ireland. ‘I lately passed,’ he says, 
“three days in Greenwich, a blessed three days; 
and if they had been three years I should not 
have envied the gods their immortality. There I 
found that lovely and beloved little girl of whom 
I have often talked to you; she is at that age, 
sixteen, at which every day brings with it some 
new beauty to her form. No one can be more 
modest, nor (what seems wonderful in a woman) 
more silent; but when she speaks you might 
believe that a Muse was speaking. Woe is me! 
that so bright a star looks to another region, 
having risen in the West Indies; thither it is 
about to return, and will leave me nothing but 
sighs and tears.” 

That Cowper’s attachment to this young lady 
had gone to very great length is unlikely, but the 
fact that he should have fallen in love at all a 
second time proves that he had temporarily 
recovered from his previous disappointment. 
From this time, however, with a single exception, 
Cowper never touched upon the subject of love— 

1 Letters. Wright’s Ed., L., 


jek 
2 Third son of Sir William Rami. of Tendring Hall, near Ipswich. 
He became M.P. for Downpatrick, and died in 1805. 
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that exception being lines 219—278 in ‘“‘ Retire- 
“ment,” and, as might be supposed, he writes with 
some bitterness. In abstaining from allusion to 
this passion Cowper stands almost alone as a poet. 

Among his literary productions at this time : 
were “An Ode on reading Richardson’s History 
of Sir Charles Grandison”’ (1753) and two satires, 
printed in the edition of Horace issued in 1757 by 
the Duncombes (father and son), who were friends 
of Cowper’s family. For his brother John, who 
was engaged upon a translation of Voltaire’s 
Henriade," he did into English four books? of that 
poem. We also learn that between Cowper and 
his brother? was. conducted a rhyming corre- 
spondence, which for a time was in Cowper’s 
possession. 

Perhaps during the whole of the Temple period 
there was only one pursuit in which Cowper was 
really diligent—the study of the classics. As we 
have seen, he had read through the J/:ad and the 
Odyssey at Westminster with Sutton; and he went 
through them again in the Temple with a friend 
named Alston, comparing Pope’s translation 
throughout with the original. They were not long 
in discovering “that there is hardly the thing in 

1 The work was issued by Tobias Smollett in 1762. 

2 Cowper's letter to Lady Hesketh, Jan. 16th, 1786. Letters, Wright’s 
Ed., II., p. 448. But see a letter from Hill, quoted in Methuen’s edition 
of Cowper's Poems, p. xiii., where the number is given as two. 

8 Some ‘‘ poems” by John Cowper are given in Cowper Memorials 
(pub. by the Cowper Society), pp. 117—129. They are poor, flowery 


productions, chiefly about ‘‘ zephyrs’’ and ‘' Elysian airs.”’ 
4 Letters. Wright’s Ed., III., p. 303 (Aug. gth, 1788). 


COWPER’S FATHER. 


From a photograph (taken from the original painting) in the Cowper 
Museum, Olney. 
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the world of which Pope was so entirely destitute 
as a taste for Homer.” So disgusted, indeed, 
were they with Pope’s translation that they were 
half disposed to treat it as they had treated 
another book that had displeased them—The Life 
and Opinions of Bertram Montfitchet, Esq.—and 
cast it into the fire. 

It was the recollection of these studies that 
caused Cowper in after years to commence a 
translation of Homer himself; and in 1788, re- 
minding Rowley, who was also a friend of Alston, 
of these old times, he says: ‘‘ We are strange 
creatures, my little friend; everything that we do 
is really important, though half that we do seems 
to be push-pin: consequences follow that were 
never dreamt of.”’ Cowper likewise made himself 
intimately acquainted with Shakespeare, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Marlowe, Swift, Dryden, Mat Prior, 
and other early authors; but Homer and Milton 
always had the first place in his affections. 

Like other gilded youths he was often to be seen 
among the pleasure-loving throngs that visited 
Vauxhall and its rival, Marylebone Gardens. To 
the last he thus alludes in the afore-quoted Latin 
epistle : “‘ A few days ago I set off for Marylebone 
Gardens, to the delights of which place it is 
impossible to do justice. Theatrical plays have 
been organised, which they perform there in the 
Italian fashion, only in our language. There is 
this, however, to be feared, sitting in the open air 


D 
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you may catch a cold, if not a fever.” His excur- 
sions into the country were not infrequent, some 
of his poems, as we have seen, being dated from 
Catfield and Drayton, and he occasionally found 
himself at Taplow and Hertford. The rage for the 
seaside, too, had now developed itself, and people, 
instead of flocking to Bath and Tunbridge Wells, 
were beginning to take to Margate and Bright- 
helmston (Brighton)'; and Cowper followed the 
popular custom, though subsequently, in “ Retire- 
ment,” he took upon himself to satirise it. 


He tells us that his chambers? in the Temple 
looked “into Pump Court, in which there 
are lime trees, and where the sound of water, 
though passing only into pails and pitchers, is 
rather agreeable;’3 and we learn that he used 
every year to purchase myrtles for them in Covent 
Garden. On the familiar objects of the neigh- 


1 See Letter to Bull, Aug. 3rd, 1783. Letters, Wright’s Ed., I1., p. 87. 

‘‘ Joseph Hill, in a letter to Hayley, written in 1802, says: ‘ Il always 
lived in great intimacy with his uncle, Mr. Ashley Cowper, and his 
family ; and soon after William Cowper came from Westminster School our 
friendship commenced and never ceased; and for many autumns the two 
Mr. Cowpers went to one or other of the bathing places all round the 
coast.’”—Dr. W. Hooper, Cowper and the Law. 


2 Dr. Wilfrid Hooper says in Cowper and the Law, ‘‘ The exact posi- 
tion of these chambers has never been determined. As he describes 
them as looking into Pump Court, it has been assumed that they were in 
that court. On the other hand, according to the records of the Middle 
Temple he was admitted to rooms ‘three pairs over the Parliament 
chambers,’ immediately before his call to the Bar, which occurred on the 
14th of June, 1754. The difficulty is to reconcile chambers over the 
Parliament with any looking into Pump Court. I am inclined to think 
that Pump Court is a mistake for Hare Court, which could also boast a 
pump and some trees, and that Cowper was referring to the view from his 
inner Temple flat and not to that from his earlier chambers. Cowper 
was frequently inaccurate in referring to past events.” 


8 Letters, Wright’s Ed., iii. 387. 
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bourhood he afterwards drew for his poetry, as 
when, in “Table Talk,” he compared the 
mechanical poetasters of the time to that sight 
of old London, the figures at St. Dunstan’s in 
Fleet Street. 

In 1757 Cowper decided to pass from the Society 
of the Middle Temple into that of the Inner 
Temple,’ in whose records is to be found an 
entry which may be translated as follows :— 
“Cowper, William, Esquire, son and heir apparent 
of the Reverend John Cowper, of Great Bark- 
hamstead, in the County of Hertford, D.D., who 
was admitted of the Society of the Middle 
Temple, London, the 29th day of April in the 
year of Our Lord, 1748, as appears from the 
certificate from the Middle Temple aforesaid, now 
admitted in the Society of this Fellowship in 
consideration of forty shillings, as appears by our 
hands 15th day of April, in the year of Our Lord, 

9 
1757: 

The chambers to which Cowper removed in the 

Inner Temple cost him {250.2 The little money 

1 Dr. Wilfrid Hooper, after pointing out that Cowper’s father died in 
1756, leaving a small estate, which was divided between his two sons, 
says: ‘‘ Cowper’s residence in the Middle Temple had been clouded by 
his first fit of hypochondria, and it was probably the desire to escape 
these depressing surroundings, and the chance afforded by this accession 
to his means, that decided him to shift his quarters.” 

In T. Thorpe’s Catalogue of MSS., 1844, Art. 79, appears the entry: 
‘*Common Place Book of William Cowper, the poet, in his autograph 4to 
in the original wrapper, 1757, evidently compiled while studying the 


law.” It was “devoted to legal subjects, the greater part consisting of a 
treatise entitled, ‘ An Institute relative to trials at Nisi Prius, in seven 


parts.’ ” 
2 Purchased from William Henry Ashhurst, afterwards Sir William 
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he had was fast diminishing, and though he 
spoke lightly of his circumstances, it is evident 
that his jesting manner was but the accompani- 
ment of an anxious heart. During the first few 
years the profession of a barrister is rarely lucra- 
tive, and the case of Cowper was no exception 
to the general rule. Probably he never had a 
brief. He occasionally attended law courts. (See 
letter to Hill, December 25th, 1780.) Writing 
to Hill, October 1oth, 1767, Cowper observes, 
after putting a legal query: ‘“‘ You are a better 
councillor than I was, but I think you have much 
such a client in me as I had in Dick Harcourt.” 
About this time (1757), however, through family 
influence, he was made a Commissioner of Bank- 
rupts, which brought him in {60 a year. 

‘“‘ Being the son of a staunch Whig, and a man 
that loved his country,” he tells us that his soul 


Henry Ashhurst, a Judge of the Court of King’s Bench. The records of 
the Inner Temple contain details of the transaction. Dr. Hooper writes: 
**On June 16th, 1757, Mr. Harcourt and Mr. Comyns were directed to 
view the chambers of William Henry Ashhurst, Esq., situate one pair of 
stairs on the left hand in the second staircase in Inner Temple Lane, the 
same being disposed unto William Cowper, Esq., a member of this 
Society.’’ On the following day the sale was completed and Cowper 
paid a fine of £12 to the Inn for admission to the premises. Inthe Index 
to Chambers Book the chambers are described as being on the first 
storey on the left hand in Black Buildings, Inner Temple Lane. Com- 
paring this with the terms of the Benchers’ Order, it appears that 
Cowper’s rooms were entered by the second staircase going northwards 
up the Lane, and occupied the first floor to the left of the stairs; and 
according to some other evidence I have obtained, their address was 
No. 3 Inner Temple Lane. Black Buildings were demolished in 1857, 
Dr. Johnson’s Buildings taking their place. So far as can be ascertained 
they lay on the west side of the Lane, and north of a block called Brick 
Buildings. In the 18th century, when a barrister lived in chambers they 
were granted to him for his life, with or without a right to assign them 
for a second, and sometimes for a third life. As the records show, 
Cowper retained his interest in them till his death. 
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was frequently wont to glow “ with that patriotic 
enthusiasm which is apt to break forth into 
poetry,’ and the time being prolific in stirring 
incidents, Cowper had plenty of subjects for his 
pen. But these productions, whether political 
songs, odes, or the halfpenny ballads he speaks of, 
“two or three of which had the honour to be 
popular,” have all perished, though we may guess 
their burden by the letter written to Mr. Hill on 
January 31st, 1782, in which he reminds his friend 
of “those happier days,” when they spent their 
evenings together and talked over the great 
victories that Englishmen were winning on land 
and sea. ‘“When poor Bob White,” says he, 
“brought in the news of Boscawen’s success off 
the coast of Portugal,’ how I did leap for joy! 
When Hawke demolished Conflans? I was still 
more transported. But nothing could express my 
rapture when Wolfe? made the conquest ot 
Quebec.” 

With his brother John, who was a member of 
Benet (Corpus Christi) College, Cambridge,‘ 
Cowper continued to correspond. John was 
skilled in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French and 
Italian, and had gained various distinctions. To 
his lovable disposition Cowper, in “ The Task,” 
Book ii., pays a tribute, calling him 

1 Aug. 18th, 1759. 

2 Nov. 2oth, 1759. 


3 Sept. 18th, 1759. 
4 John Cowper was admitted to the University in 1754. 
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A man of letters and of manners too! 
Of manners sweet as Virtue always wears, 
When gay good humour dresses her in smiles! 


For a time John, who was ordained deacon in 
1761,' assisted the Rev. Francis Fawkes,’ Vicar of 
Orpington, Kent. ‘One morning,” says Cowper, 
“as I was reading by the fireside, I heard a 
prodigious lumbering at the door., I opened it, 
and beheld a most rural figure, with very dirty 
boots, and a great coat as dirty. Supposing that 
my great fame as a barrister had drawn unto me 
a client from some remote region, I desired him to 
walk in. He did so, and introduced himself to 
my acquaintance by telling me that he was the 
farmer with whom my brother lodged at Orping- 
ton. After this preliminary information he un- 
buttoned his great coat, and I observed a quantity 
of long feathers projected from an inside pocket. 
He thrust in his hand, and with great difficulty 
extracted a great fat capon. He then proceeded 
to lighten the other side of him by dragging out 
just such another, and begged my acceptance of 
both. I sent them to a tavern, where they were 
both dressed, and I, with two or three friends 
whom I invited to the feast, found them incom- 

1 Cowper, in a letter of Nov. 30th, 1785, calls John ‘‘ curate to Mr. 
Fawkes,” but this seems to be a mistake. See Cowper Memorials, p. 17. 
His name does not occur in the registers of Orpington and St. Mary 
Cray. In the spring of 1762 he was in residence at Cambridge. 

2 Fawkes, Francis (1721—1777), translator of Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, 
Moschus (1760), Thedcritus and Apollonius Rhodius, which he left un- 
finished. A volume of his Original Poems and Translations appeared 


in 1761, and he was also author of the once popular song, ‘‘ The Brown 
Jug.” 
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parably better than any fowls that we had ever 
tasted from the London coops.” 

Cowper’s circumstances having gradually grown 
worse, he began to worry on account of his 
worldly prospects. However, he buoyed himself 
up with the hope that he would always have clean 
linen; and in a half heroic, half despondent 
spirit, he writes* to his friend Clotworthy Rowley, 
‘* My resolution is (and I would advise you to 
adopt it) never to be melancholy while I have a 
hundred pounds in the world to keep up my 
spirits. . . . Ifa great man struggling with 
misfortunes is a noble object, a little man that 
despises them is no contemptible one, and this is 
all the philosophy I have in the world at present.” 

Despite this forced hilarity, however, black care 
still dogged him, yet he applied himself to the law 
with as little diligence as previously. His old 
fellow student, Thurlow, had, on the other hand, 
taken a quite different course. Possessed of a 
fine constitution and invincible strength of purpose, 
he had grappled manfully with the business of life, 
and people—Cowper among them—began to 
prophesy great things of him. One evening as he 
and Cowper were drinking tea together at a lady’s 
house in Bloomsbury, Cowper, contrasting in 
melancholy foresight his own conduct and conse- 
quent prospects with those of his friend, said to 
him, ‘ Thurlow, I am nobody, and shall always be 


1 Letters, Wright's Ed., i. 17 (Sept. 2nd, 1762). 
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nobody, and you will be Chancellor. You shall 
provide for me when you are!” He smiled, and 
replied, “I surely will.” ‘‘ These ladies,” said 
Cowper, ‘“‘are witnesses!” Thurlow smiled 
again, and answered, “Let them be so, for I 
will certainly do it.” Cowper’s prophecy was 
fulfilled, but Thurlow’s promise, whether through 
forgetfulness or inability to perform it, never came 
to anything. 

In 1763 the Clerk of the Journals of the House 
of Lords died, and about the same time the 
offices of Reading Clerk and Clerk of Committees* 
were resigned. All three offices were in the 
patronage of Cowper’s kinsman, Major Cowper, 
of Hertingfordbury, who immediately, fulfilling the 
expectations which had always been entertained of 
him, offered the two last, which were the most lucra- 


1 Dr. Wilfrid Hooper, who has inspected the records of a Chancery 
suit between Major Cowper and Ashley Cowper says: ‘‘ The office of Clerk 
of the Parliaments—the permanent head of the clerical staff of the House 
of Lords—was purchased by Spencer Cowper, the Judge, for his sons 
William and Ashley, in succession, but as the result of a family arrange- 
ment, Ashley agreed to hold the profits and emoluments during his tenure 
of the office in trust for his brother and his heirs. The effect was that 
in 1763 Ashley Cowper, although the nominal holder of the office, had to 
pay over the profits to his nephew, Major William Cowper—a cousin of 
the poet. The office carried with it the right of appointment to several 
subordinate posts, including the Reading Clerkship and the Clerkship of 
the Journals. The place of Reading Clerk offered to and relinquished 
by the poet Cowper, was given to Matthew Robert Arnott, whom Cowper 
in his Memoir calls ‘Mr. Arnold.’ Cowper’s withdrawal in favour of a 
stranger naturally excited suspicions of corrupt motive, and in Nov., 1763, 
the Lords set up a Committee to investigate Arnott’s appointment. In 
the result the Committee found the suspicions to be unfounded and 
cleared Arnott and his patron of any stigma. Although Cowper had 
resigned the second office in Dec., 1763, it was not filled up till Dec. 15th, 
1764, when Mr. Richard Blyke was appointed to it. It will be noted 
that Cowper’s appointment rested with his uncle, and not with the 
Major; though in the Memoir the latter receives all the credit and 
Ashley is not mentioned.” 
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tive, to his cousin. Dazzled by so splendid a pro- 
posal, Cowper accepted the offer; but no sooner 
had he done so, than his inveterate diffidence led 
him to shrink from the publicity which the offices 
entailed. Yet he had always looked forward to 
the succession to them, and had even remarked 
lightly that he should be glad when the holder of 
them was dead, that he might step into the vacant 
place. In his agitation he declared that these 
words were uttered ‘in the spirit of a murderer.” 
After severe mental conflict, he begged Major 
Cowper to let him exchange these more profitable 
posts for the Clerkship of the Journals, the duties 
of which were performed in private; and, although 
greatly against the grain, the Major eventually 
consented. The place to which Cowper had been 
appointed was given to another—Matthew Robert 
Arnott—and Cowper himself received the minor 
clerkship. But a fresh difficulty arose. Objections 
were raised to the Major’s right of presentation, 
and an order was issued that his nominee 
should be examined at the bar of the House as to 
his qualifications for the post. What the conse- 
quences were had better be told in the words of 
Cowper himself. ‘Being necessarily ignorant,” 
says he, ‘“‘of the nature of that business, it became 
expedient that I should visit the office daily, in 
order to qualify myself for the strictest scrutiny. 
All the horror of my fears and perplexities now 
returned. To require my attendance at the bar of 
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the House, that I might there publicly entitle my- 
self to the office was, in effect, to exclude me from 
it. Inthe meantime, the interest of my friend, the 
honour of his choice, my own reputation and cir- 
cumstances, all urged me forward, all pressed me 
to undertake that which I saw to be impracticable. 
They whose spirits are formed like mine, to whom 
a public exhibition of themselves on any occasion 
is mortal poison, may have some idea of the 
situation ; others can have none. 

‘My continued misery,”’ says Cowper, ‘‘at last 
brought on a nervous fever; quiet forsook me by 
day, peace by night. In this posture of mind I 
attended regularly at the office, where, instead of a 
soul upon the rack, the most active spirits were 
essentially necessary for my purpose... . Many 
months went over me thus employed, constant in 
the use of means, despairing as to the issue.” 

Then came a brief respite from the turmoil, for 
Cowper, following the advice of his physician and 
friend, Dr. William Heberden,? spent a few weeks 
at Margate. As at Southampton ten years pre- 
vious, the change of scenes, together with other 
advantages, began to benefit his health; but he 

1 That which seems to have been the principal reason for his misery 
Cowper naturally does not mention. I have already referred to the not 
very important physical defect which had troubled Cowper, and it is 
handed down that an acquaintance, who was aware of this defect and 
wished to obtain the coveted post for another, insisted that it was 
disqualifying, and that he would make it public—in short, that he 
would declare Cowper to be a woman. A man of stronger fibre would 
have bidden the wretch do his worst, but Cowper’s sensitiveness rendered 


him an easy prey to this unscrupulous threat. 
2 There is a tribute to Heberden in Cowper’s poem, ‘‘ Retirement.” 
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still dreaded the future, and his reflections were 
“horrible.” He left Margate at the beginning of 
October, 1763. 

Cowper’s friends had hoped that his appearance 
in person might not be required in Parliament 
after all, but it soon became evident that such 
hopes were destined to be blighted. ‘“ Again,’ 
says Cowper, ‘I felt myself pressed by necessity 
on either side, with nothing but despair in pro- 
spect. To this dilemma was I reduced, either to 
keep possession of the office to the last extremity, 
and by so doing expose myself to a public rejection 
for insufficiency (for the little knowledge I had 
acquired would have quite forsaken me at the bar 
of the House), or else to fling it up at once, and 
by this means to run the hazard of ruining my 
benefactor’s right of appointment by bringing his 
discretion into question. In this situation such a 
fit of passion has sometimes seized me when alone 
in my chambers that I have cried out aloud, and 
cursed the hour of my birth. A thought would 
sometimes come across my mind that my sins had 
perhaps brought this distress upon me, that the 
hand of Divine vengeance was in it; but in the 
pride of my heart I presently acquitted myself, 
and thereby implicitly charged God with injustice, 
saying, What sins have I committed to deserve 
this?” 

Cowper, indeed, made one effort of a devotional 
kind, using a prayer which he found in The Whole 
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Duty of Man ;* but he soon laid the volume aside, 
and with it all thoughts of God and hopes of a 
remedy. ‘TI now,” he says, ‘“ began to look upon 
madness as the only chance remaining. I had a 
strong foreboding that so it would fare with me, 
and I wished for it earnestly.” 

He then felt a desire to destroy himself. ‘ Per- 
haps, thought I, there is no God, or if there be, 
the Scriptures may be false ? If so, then God has 
nowhere forbidden suicide. I considered life as 
my property, and therefore at my own disposal.” 

He then recollected the incident of the treatise 
written in vindication of self-murder, which was 
given him when he was a boy; and argued that 
his father, who had heard his reasons without 
comment, had sided with the author. ‘The cir- 
cumstance,”’ says Cowper, ‘‘now weighed mightily 
with me.” Conversations with two persons, one 
at a chop-house and another at a tavern, also 
strengthened his determination, for each gave it as 
his opinion that a,man had liberty to die as he 
saw convenient, and that it was only cowardice 
that prevented people in deep trouble from making 
away with themselves. 

Cowper’s mind being made up, nothing remained 
but to put his intention into execution, and one 
evening, as soon as it was dark, affecting as cheer- 
ful and unconcerned an air as possible, he went 


1Tssued anonymously in 1657. It was by Richard Allestree, Provost 
of Eton. 
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into an apothecary’s and asked for half an ounce 
of laudanum. He resolved to keep the bottle in a 
side pocket, and to use it when he was convinced 
that there was no other way of escaping. The 
day before his attendance was required at the 
House he picked up a newspaper at Richards’ 
coffee-house, where he was breakfasting, and 
curiously enough caught sight of a letter in it 
which not only approved of self-destruction in 
certain cases, but which seemed to point directly 
to himself. He thereupon determined at once to 
die. Consequently he took a coach, and ordered 
the man to drive to Tower Wharf, intending 
to throw himself into the river from the Custom 
House quay. He left the coach upon the wharf, 
but on arriving at the quay found the water low, 
and a porter seated upon some goods there, as if 
on purpose to prevent him. 

‘‘ This passage to the bottomless pit,” he says, 
“being mercifully shut against me, I returned 
back to the coach, and ordered it to return to the 
Temple. I drew up the shutters, once more had 
recourse to the laudanum, and determined to 
drink it off directly; but God had otherwise 
ordained. A conflict, that shook me to pieces, 
suddenly took place; not properly a trembling, 
but a convulsive agitation, which deprived me ina 
manner of the use of my limbs, and my mind was 
as much shaken as my body. 

‘Distracted between the desire of death and 
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the dread of it, twenty times I had the phial to 
my mouth, and as often received an irresistible 
check; and even at the time it seemed to me that 
an invisible hand swayed the bottle downwards as 
often as I set it against my lips. I well remember 
that I took note of this circumstance with some 
surprise, though it effected no change in my pur- 
pose. Panting for breath, and ina horrible agony, 
I flung myself back into the corner of the coach.” 
He then returned to his chambers at the Temple, 
intending to take the laudanum there, but he was 
interrupted by the entrance of his laundress’s 
husband. 

He next attempted to kill himself with a pen- 
knife, but the point broke off square and it would 
not penetrate. Then taking his garter, he formed 
a noose and fixed it about his neck; the other part 
of the garter, which formed a loop, he slipped 
over a wreath of carved work fastened by an iron 
pin, which ornamented his bedstead. The pin 
broke with his weight. He then fastened his 
garter to the frame of the tester, winding it round 
and tying itin a strong knot. The frame broke 
short, and let him down. 

‘The third effort,” he says, ‘‘ was more likely to 
succeed. I set the door open; by the help of a 
chair | could command the top of it, and the loop 
being large enough to admit a large angle of the 
door, was easily fixed so as not to slip off again. 
I pushed away the chair with my feet, and hung at 
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my whole length. While I hung there I distinctly 
heard a voice say three times, ‘’Tis over!’ By 
the blessed providence of God, the garter which 
had held me till the bitterness of temporal death 
was past, broke just before eternal death had taken 
place upon me. The stagnation of the blood 
under one eye, in a broad crimson spot, and a red 
circle round my neck, showed plainly that I had 
been on the brink of eternity.” 

Hearing him fall, his laundress inquired whether 
he was well, adding she feared he had been ina 
fit. ‘I sent,” continues Cowper, ‘‘to a friend, to 
whom I related the whole affair, and dispatched 
him to my kinsman at the coffee-house. As soon 
as the latter arrived I pointed to the broken garter 
which lay in the middle of the room, and apprised 
him also of the attempt I had been making. His 
words were, ‘ My dear Mr. Cowper, you terrify me! 
To be sure you cannot hold the office at this rate; 
and where is the deputation?’ I gave him the 
key of the drawer where it was deposited ; he took 
it away with him; and thus ended all my con- 
nection with the Parliament office.” Cowper next 
communicated with his brother John, who was 
then at Cambridge. 

On arriving in London, John found that although 
his brother had given up all intentions of self- 
murder, the state of his mind was terrible in the 
extreme. That there was never so abandoned a 
sinner as himself poor Cowper felt convinced. 
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First one chapter of the Bible and then another 
seemed to condemn him; and not only the Bible 
but other books, till at last he was strongly 
tempted to use laudanum—not as a poison, but as 
an opiate—to compose his spirits. Gloom and 
anguish were his constant companions. And then, 
to crown all, the impression intruded itself that he 
had committed the Unpardonable Sin. 

On one occasion he exclaimed to his brother, 
“Oh, brother, 1am damned! Think of eternity, 
and then think what it is to be damned!” About 
this time, too, he wrote those terrible sapphics com - 
mencing, ‘“‘ Hatred and vengeance.” In his agony 
he cried : 

Damned below Judas, more abhorred than he was, 
Who for a few pence sold his holy Master ! 


Twice-betrayed Jesus me, the last delinquent, 
Deems the profanest. 


In the succeeding stanzas he declares that man 
disavows and Deity disowns him, and that his 
sentence is worse than Abiram’s: 

Him the vindictive rod of angry Justice 
Sent quick and howling to the centre headlong ; 


I fed, with judgment, in a fleshly tomb, am 
Buried above ground. 


Pierced to the heart with the sight of this 
misery, John endeavoured to comfort his poor 
brother, though all to no effect ; and then Cowper 
expressed a wish to see his friend and cousin, the 
Rev. Martin Madan. 


JUDITH COWPER (Mrs. Maban 


(copied from the original oil painting by W. S. WRIGHT) 


From an oil painting 
in the Cowper Museum at Olney. 


See pages 12, 49, 76, 94 and 95. Photo by A. H. Stanley, Olney. 
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Both Martin Madan and his mother (sister of 
Cowper’s father) figure conspicuously, thencefor- 
ward, in Cowper’s story. As a piquant Court 
beauty, Judith Cowper had by her personal charm 
and her mental gifts attracted the attention of the 
poet Pope, who gave to her the poetical name of 
Erinna, and wrote to her (in 1722 and 1723) the 
letters which were published by Dodsley in 1769 
with the title of Letters of the late Alexander Pope, 
Esq., to a Lady. She was chiefly famous for the 
loveliness of her neck, and as she looks down upon 
us from the oil painting of her in the Cowper 
Museum at Olney, she seems fully conscious of 
this characteristic. Pope speaks of being ‘so mad 
with the idea of her as to steal her picture,” and 
he tells her that he passed ‘“ whole days sitting 
before it.” In 1723 she married Colonel Madan, 
M.P. It is pleasant to think of her as the link 
between two poets—between one who was capti- 
vated by the witchery of her person, and one to 
whom she was endeared by her Christian virtues. 

Her son Martin, born in 1726, came to be 
regarded as one of the leaders of the evangelical 
party. Tall of stature, he had a robust constitu- 
tion, a fine open face, and a powerful and very 
musical voice. His collection of hymns is welk 
known. Previously Cowper had regarded him 
merely as an enthusiast, but now he felt convinced 
‘that if there was any balm in Gilead,” Martin 


must administer it. Seated at Cowper’s bedside, 
E 
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Madan began to declare the gospel. He spoke of 
original sin, showed that all men were on a level, 
insisted on the all-atoning efficacy of the blood of 
Jesus Christ and His righteousness for our salva- 
tion, and urged the necessity of a lively faith in 
Him. Thereupon hope began to dawn in Cowper’s 
heart. But he again became downcast. When he 
fell asleep he was disturbed by terrific visions. 
When he arose a strange and horrible darkness 
enveloped him. Then a heavy blow seemed to 
alight on his brain without touching his skull. He 
clapped his hand to his forehead and cried aloud 
with the pain. ,That distemper of mind so 
ardently desired had at last actually seized him. 
He was mad ! 

Instantly perceiving the change, the Rev. John 
Cowper held a consultation with various members 
ot the family, and it was decided to remove the 
sufferer to St. Albans, in order that he might be 
under the care of the kind and capable physician, 
Dr. Nathaniel Cotton.’ 

Of the parting scenes with his friends Cowper 
preserved some recollections. He tells how he 
saw Hill in his box at the coffee-house, and how 
the waiter raised the teapot to the ceiling with his 
right hand, while in his left the teacup, descending 
almost to the floor, received a limpid stream ; 

1 Cotton, Nathaniel (1705—1788). His Visions in Verse was pub- 
lished anonymously in 1751. A collected edition of his works, Various 


Pieces in Prose and Verse, 2 vols, appeared in 1791. He was buried 
beneath an altar tomb in St. Peter’s churchyard, St. Albans. 
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limpid in its descent, but which had no sooner 
reached its destination than, frothing and foaming 
to the view, it became a roaring syllabub.? 

To what happened to his belongings Cowper 
seems to have been perfectly indifferent, with one 
characteristic exception—his cat ; even in his direst 
affliction, and when everything else was disregarded, 
Cowper, a lifelong lover of animals, had a thought 
for his dumb companion. She was committed, 
and as Cowper knew quite safely, to the tender 
mercies of Hill. ‘Stroke puss’s back the wrong 
way,” he writes after his recovery, ‘“‘and it will 
put her in mind of her master.” His books, 
papers, and other belongings went to the four 
winds, and with the exception of his law books, 
and a few others, he never heard of them again. 

Just before his departure, Sir Thomas and Lady 
Hesketh called upon him in his chambers, but he 
neither spoke to them nor listened to what they 
said. ‘ Then it was,’’ wrote Cowper long after to 
Lady Hesketh, ‘‘I saw you last, and then it was I 
said in my heart, upon your going out at the door, 
‘Farewell! there will be no more intercourse 
between us for ever.’ But Providence has ordered 
otherwise.”’? 


1 Letters, Wright’s Ed., ii. 33 (Dec. 7th, 1782). 
2 Letters, Wright’s Ed., ii. 384 (Nov. 23rd, 1785). 


CHAPTER. iil 


ST. ALBANS AND HUNTINGDON 


DECEMBER 7TH, 1763—SEPTEMBER I4TH, 1767 


Cowper arrived at St. Albans on December 7th, 
1763. The Collegium Insanorum, with which title 
Cotton dignified his establishment, was a large 
Elizabethan house in the shape (like so many 
other houses of Elizabeth’s time) of the letter E. 
Over part of its site runs the thoroughfare called 
College Street. The lowest limb was in Dagnell 
Street, 

Through Cowper’s insanity ran a vein of self- 
loathing and abhorrence. ‘The accuser of the 
brethren,” he says, ‘“‘ever busy with me night and 
day, brought to my recollection in dreams my long 
forgotten sins, and charged upon my conscience 
things of an indifferent nature as atrocious crimes.”’ 
Ina poem entitled a song of “ Mercy and Judg- 
ment,” written shortly after his recovery, he says 
in reference to his terrible disorder :— 


Food I loathed, nor ever tasted 
But by violence constrained ; 
Strength decay’d and body wasted 
Spoke the terrors I sustained. 
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Bound and watch’d, lest life abhorring, 
I should my own death procure, 

For to me the Pit of Roaring 
Seem’d more easy ‘to endure. 


Then, what soul-distressing noises 
Seemed to reach me from below, 
Visionary scenes and voices, 
Flames of hell and screams of woe! 


He was in continual expectation that Divine 
vengeance would plunge him into the bottom- 
less pit; but at last he became so familiar with 
despair as to entertain a sort of hardiness and 
indifference as to the consequences. He says, 
‘‘T began to persuade myself that while the execu- 
tion of the sentence was suspended, it would be 
for my interest to indulge a less horrible train of 
ideas than I had been accustomed to dwell upon. 
‘Eat and drink, for to-morrow thou shalt be in 
hell,’ was the maxim on which I proceeded. By 
this means I entered into conversation with the 
doctor, laughed at his stories, and told him some 
of my own to match them; still, however, carrying 
a sentence of irrevocable doom in my heart.” 


Eight months passed away, and Dr. Cotton, 
believing that his patient was recovering, com- 
municated with the Rev. John Cowper, who on 
July 25th, 1764, paid a visit to St. Albans. “ How 
do you find yourself?” asked John. ‘As much 
better,” was the reply, ‘“‘as despair can make me.” 


They then walked in the garden, and Cowper 
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expressed to his brother the oft-repeated assurance 
of sudden judgment. John protested that it was 
all a delusion, and protested so strongly that the 
poor convalescent could not help giving some 
attention to him. A ray of hope shot into his 
heart, and bursting into tears he cried out, “If it 
be a delusion, then I am the happiest of beings.” 
‘“We dined together,” says Cowper, ‘“‘ and I spent 
the afternoon in a more cheerful manner. Some- 
thing seemed to whisper to me every moment, 
‘ Still there is mercy.’”” Though John stayed only 
one day, his company served to put to flight a 
thousand deliriums and delusions, and next morn- 
ing Cowper was a new creature.’ 

Not long after, walking in the garden, Cowper 
found upon a seat a Bible that had probably 
been laid in his way purposely. He opened it 
upon the story of Lazarus, and he saw ‘‘so much 
benevolence, and mercy, and goodness, and sym- 
pathy with miserable men in our Saviour’s 
conduct,” that he was moved almost to tears. The 
next time he opened a Bible it happened to be 
at Romans iii. 25. ‘‘ Immediately,” he says, “I 
received strength to believe, and the full beams of 
the Sun of Righteousness shone upon me.” To 
rejoice day and night was all his employment. 
Breaking out into the beautiful Song of Mercy 
and Judgment, he exclaimed : 

1«« J] date my recovery from the 25th of last July, having been ill seven 


months. . . It was on that day my brother came to see me.”—Cowper 
to Lady Hesketh, July 5th, 1765. 
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Me, through waves of deep affliction, 
Dearest Saviour, Thou hast brought, 
Fiery deeps of sharp conviction 
Hard to bear and passing thought. 
Sweet the sound of grace divine, 
Sweet the grace which makes me Thine. 


“T,” He said, “ have seen thee grieving, 
Lov’d thee as I passed thee by ; 
Be not faithless, but believing, 
Look and live, and never die.” 
Sweet the sound of grace divine, 
Sweet the grace which makes me Thine. 


Since that hour, in hope of glory, 
With Thy followers I am found, 
And relate the wondrous story 
To Thy list’ning saints around. 
Sweet the sound of grace divine, 
Sweet the grace which makes me Thine.! 


The works of the Rev. James Hervey were at 
this time very helpful to Cowper, who indeed went 
so far, in conversation with the Rev. A. Maddock, 
as to ascribe his conversion to them. In a letter 
of April 17th, 1766, Cowper calls Hervey “one of 
the most scriptural writers in the world.” He also 
derived profit from the perusal of Doddridge’s 
Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul.’ 

In spite of the happy change, however, Cowper 
was in no haste to leave St. Albans, and he stayed 
there twelve months after his recovery. During 
that time he and Cotton had together many 

1 For remaining stanzas see Milford’s edition of the Poems, p. 290. 


2Letter to the Rev. Martin Madan, July 19th, 1765. Notes and 
Queries, July 2nd, 1904. 
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religious conversations; and certainly Cotton well 
merited the grateful allusion which Cowper after- 
wards made to him in the poem called ‘“‘ Hope.” 
Another outcome of the happy change was the 
composition by Cowper of the hymn, ‘“ How blest 
Thy creature is, O God”—a striking contrast 
to the terrible sapphics of the bygone black 
days. 

Cowper at last began to see that it was time to 
make a change, for with Dr. Cotton, with whom 
he was ‘“‘ very deep in debt,” he could not afford 
to remain. Moreover, he felt that he could not in 
conscience retain the office of Commissioner of 
Bankruptcy. So he resigned it, though he had to 
lose thereby some {60 per annum. Through the 
kindness of his relatives, however, his income was 
again increased, and he resolved, in order to be 
near his brother, to take lodgings at Huntingdon. 

About this time he wrote the hymn, ‘“ Far from 
the world, O Lord, I flee,” which had its origin in 
his resolution to retire into the country, and which 
contains the following well-known and beautiful 
lines :— 

The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree ; 


And seem by Thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow Thee. 


There, if Thy Spirit touch the soul, 
And grace her mean abode, 

Oh, with what peace, and joy, and love 
She communes with her God ! 
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A red leather trunk containing his papers had 
disappeared when he left the Temple; so had his 
books, some of which had been his father’s, whose 
arms they bore on the inside of the cover. ‘I 
could mourn for them,” says he, “like Sancho for 
his Dapple, but it would avail me nothing.”’ 

Among Cowper’s actions at this time may be 
moted two that were very characteristic of him. 
First, he took into his service Dr. Cotton’s facto- 
tum, Sam Roberts; and secondly, he saddled 
himself with the charge of a necessitous boy of 
seven—Richard Coleman; notwithstanding, too, 
the knowledge that in consequence of the small- 
ness of his income he would himself for the future 
be indebted to the bounty of friends. Writing 
afterwards at Huntingdon,’ Cowper says of “ Dick” 
Coleman: ‘‘ He is the son of a drunken cobbler 
at St. Albans, who would probably have starved 
him to death by this time or have poisoned him 
with gin, if Providence had not thrown him in my 
way to rescue him. I was glad of an opportunity 
to show some mercy in a place where I had received 
so much, and hope God will give a blessing to my 
endeavours to preserve him.” 

Cowper took his leave of the “ Place of his 
Second Nativity,” as he called St. Albans, on 
June 17th, 1765, at four in the morning, and set 
out for Cambridge, in order to spend a few days 
with his brother John, who had become curate of 


1 Letters. Wright’s Ed., I., p. 83. (November 12th, 1766.) 
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the village of Foxton... Much of the conversation 
between the brothers is recorded in the narrative 
by Cowper entitled, Adelphi. Cowper’s heart was 
full of the great consolations it had pleased God 
to accord him, and as he was desirous that his 
relations might be made partakers of the same 
mercy, he took the opportunity to express his 
convictions without reserve. John, however, who 
belonged to an entirely different school of thought, 
could by no means see eye to eye with his brother 
in these matters. 

On Saturday, the 22nd, after a stay at Cam- 
bridge of four days, Cowper, accompanied by his 
brother, proceeded to Huntingdon, where he took 
up his abode in lodgings that had previously been 
secured for him. 

‘©The next day,” .says Cowper, “I weéntito 
church for the first time after my recovery. 
Throughout the whole service I had much to do to 
restrain my emotions, so fully did I see the beauty 
and the glory of the Lord.” 

Huntingdon in Cowper’s time consisted chiefly 
of one street. It had two churches, All Saints’ 
and St. John’s, and its population was about 
2,000. The present population is 4,500, and that 
of the adjoining quaint old corporate town of 
Godmanchester is just over 2,000. In the way of 
amusements Huntingdon boasted a card-assembly, 


1 He was appointed to the curacy in the spring of 1765. He became 
Vicar of Foxton, October 28th, 1765. 
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a dancing-assembly, a club, a bowling-green, and 
a race-course—though these diversions were 
patronized by its new resident ‘as much as if he 
lived a thousand miles off.” He speaks slightingly 
of the surrounding country, with its blue willows 
and its frequently flooded meadows. One spot, 
however, took his fancy, namely, the village of 
Hartford, situated about a mile and a half from 
the town. ‘‘ The church there,” says he, “is very 
prettily situated upon a rising ground, so close to 
the river that it washes the wall of the churchyard. 
I found an epitaph there the other morning, the 
two first lines of which, being better than anything 
else I saw there, I made shift to remember. It is 
by a widow on her husband :— 


«“¢ Thou wast too good to live on earth with me, 
And I not good enough to die with thee.’”’ 


He also visited Hinchingbrook House, formerly 
the seat of the Cromwells. 

Cowper’s affairs had been managed during 
his derangement by Joseph Hill. “The only 
recompense I can make,” writes Cowper to him, 
July roth, 1765, “‘is to tell you that by the mercy 
of God I am restored to perfect health, both of 
mind and body. This I believe will give you 
pleasure, and [ would gladly do anything from 
which you could receive it.” 

The same day he tells the Rev. Martin Madan, 
“T have never forgot, nor ever shall forget, the 
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instruction you gave me at our interview in my 
chambers. It was the first lesson of the kind I 
had ever heard with attention; perhaps, I may 
say, the first I ever heard at all. And notwith- 
standing the terrible disorder of mind I fell into 
soon after, not all the thousand deliriums that 
afflicted me have been able to efface it.”" 

Cowper had not been long at Huntingdon 
before he began to run short of money, which is 
not surprising when we recall his limited income, 
his debt to Dr. Cotton, his expenses on account of 
the St. Albans boy and his lackey, and his ignor- 
ance of housekeeping. Having to meet all these 
various expenses, Cowper began to interest himself 
in the state of his affairs in London; conse- 
quently, when he found that the occupant of his 
chambers in the Temple was endeavouring to live 
rent free, he was obliged to call in the assistance 
of Hill, whom he knew to be an “old dog” at a 
troublesome tenant. 

Having heard in August (1765) that his friend 
had set out for Warwickshire, Cowper lived in 
continual expectation of seeing him, feeling 
assured that Huntingdon would be taken on the 
way back. The journey, however, as it turned 
out, was not to Warwick, but French Flanders. 
Being given to understand, nevertheless, that Hill 
had not relinquished the idea of calling on him, 
Cowper says, “I am glad that I have still a 


1 Letter printed in Notes and Queries, July 2nd, 1904. 
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chance of seeing you, and shall treasure it up 
amongst my agreeable expectations ;” after which 
he observes slily, “You don’t tell me how you 
escaped the vigilance of the custom-house officers, 
though I daresay you were knuckle-deep in con- 
trabands and had your boots stuffed with all 
manner of unlawful wares and merchandises.” 
Before long the promise was redeemed, the visit 
to Huntingdon took place, and Cowper once more 
saw the old friend whom he so happily describes 


as 
An honest man, close-buttoned to the chin, 
Broadcloth without and a warm heart within. 


In respect to his relatives, his first letter was to 
Lady Hesketh, who sent an immediate and friendly 
reply. 

At Huntingdon several families received him 
with the “‘ utmost civility,” and his woollen draper, 
a Mr. Peacock, did him various services. With 
the clergy, too, he made friends, and he was par- 
ticularly drawn to the Rev. Thomas Hodgson, 
Rector of St. Mary’s, and the Rev. Isaac Nichol- 
son,' another resident clergyman, who was “ very 
poor, very good, and very happy.” Cowper and 
his brother met every week, taking it in turns to 
make the journey. Sometimes Cowper obtained a 
lift in a neighbour’s chaise, but generally he rode. 
‘‘T am become,” says he, ‘‘a professed horseman, 
and do hereby assume to myself the style and 


1 He is buried at Alconbury, Hunts. 
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title of the Knight of the Bloody Spur.” Of his 
experiences in learning the art of horsemanship he 
afterwards in his ballad of “ John Gilpin” made 
excellent use, for we can scarcely doubt that he 
had the man William Cowper in mind when he 
wrote: 


His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 


As a horseman, indeed, he never distinguished 
himself. ‘“‘What Nature expressly designed me 
for,” he says, ‘‘ I have never been able to conjec- 
ture. I am sure, however, that she did not design 
me for a horseman, and that if all men were of my 
mind, there would be an end of all jockeyship for 
ever.” This was to Unwin in May, 1781, and in 
the same letter he makes the observation that he 
would consider it no great treat to have a beast 
under him, whose walk would seem tedious, whose 


trot would jumble him, and whose gallop might 
throw him into a ditch. 


One day after coming out of church Cowper 
formed the acquaintance of a young man named 
William Cawthorne Unwin. “I found him,” 
says Cowper, “one whose notions of religion were 
spiritual and lively,” and I “prayed the Lord, who 
had been the Author, to be the Guardian of our 
friendship.” Thus began Cowper’s connection 


1 William Cawthorne Unwin was baptised March 15th, 1744. 
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with one whom he came to regard not merely as a 
friend, but as 


A friend 
Whose worth deserves as warm a lay 
As ever friendship penned. 


Morley Unwin, the father, was Rector of Grim- 
ston, near Kings .Lynn, where he had resided 
apparently from 1742 to 1748, though his signature 
does not appear in the church registers before 
1765; the absence of his name not only from the 
register, but also from other documents requiring 
a minister’s signature, proving that even while he 
lived at Grimston his curate did the greater part 
of the work. In compliance, it is said, with the 
wish of his wife, Mary Cawthorne, who liked 
neither the situation nor the society of that 
sequestered place, Morley Unwin, probably in 
1748, took up his abode in Huntingdon, where he 
occupied a convenient house in the High Street, 
and prepared a few pupils for the University. 

On the Sunday after the first interview with the 
son, Cowper dined with the family, to which 
belonged, in addition to the members already 
mentioned, a daughter Susanna, about eighteen? 
years of age, ‘rather handsome and, for want of a 
better phrase, genteel.” With Mrs. Unwin, who 
was much younger than her husband, and of lively 
talents, he had much delightful talk, which led to 


1 Milford’s Ed. of Cowper’s Poems, p. 328. 
2 She was born in 1746. 
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the discovery that they “had one faith, and had 
been baptized with the same baptism.”’ ‘ When I 
returned to my lodgings,” says he, ‘‘ I gave thanks 
to God, who had so graciously answered my prayers 
by bringing me into the society of Christians.” In 
a letter to Hill (October 25th, 1765), he thus sums 
up this amiable family: ‘‘The old gentleman 
carries me to Cambridge in his chaise. He is a 
man of learning and good sense, and as simple as 
parson Adams. His wife has a very uncommon 
understanding, has read much, to excellent pur- 
pose, and is more polite thana duchess. The son, 
who belongs to Cambridge, is a most amiable 
young man, and the daughter quite of a piece with 
the rest of the family.” With his new friends 
Cowper spent the better part of every day, for he 
found that, go when he would, the house was full 
of peace and cordiality. 

To the various expenses with which Cowper was 
encumbered we have already made reference. His 
physician, his household expenses, Sam Roberts 
(the very mirror of fidelity and affection for his 
master), and Dick Coleman, however, apparently 
not being sufficient, he must needs purchase a 
horse, and we find him applying for the necessary 
cash to Mr. Hill. In short, with one thing or 
another, during the four months spent in lodgings 
at Huntingdon, Cowper, “by help of good man- 
agement and a clear notion of economical mat- 


ters,” contrived to spend the income of a twelve- 


# 


MRS. UNWIN. 


Irom an engraving by H. Rosinson, after a drawing by W. Harvey of 
the original painting by Davis. 
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month. It was evident, however, that this sort of 
thing could not go on for ever, and he was 
beginning to revolve in his mind how he could 
make some change when, just at the right 
moment, an opening presented itself. A young 
man who had lived with Mr. Unwin as a pupil 
had gone away, and Cowper, who wished to take 
his place, began immediately “to negociate the 
aftiair.”’ 

Telling the news of his change to Hill, November 
5th, 1765, he says: ‘“‘ The family live in a special 
good house, and in a very genteel way. I shall be 
as happy with them as I can be on this side of the 
sun. I did not dream of the matter till about 
five days ago; but now the whole is settled.” 
The ‘special good house” in which Mr. Unwin 
lived was a large residence of red brick, with 
gabled portion in the middle, situated in the High 
Street. At that time, as now, it was divided into 
two, and Mr. Unwin lived in the south portion, to 
which belonged the gable. The whole of the 
house is wainscoted with oak, and the bedrooms of 
both parts were famous for their interesting 
Flemish tapestries. 

In the rear of the house was, at the time of 
Cowper, a large garden which extended as far as 
the common, but a good deal of it is now built 
over. A pretty walk under a row of lime trees 
between the garden and the common is popularly 
known as Cowper’s Walk; a pear tree in the 
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garden is pointed out as having been planted by 
him; and the stone, still 7 situ, is also shown 
at which he used to mount his horse when about 
to set forth on his visits to his brother. 

It is probable that it was while Cowper was 
staying with the Unwins that he first heard of 
John Newton, whose amazing autobiography, du 
Authentic Narrative, which had appeared in 1764, 
had found its way into almost every Evangelical 
household. Born in London in 1725, John Newton 
was the son of a ship captain; and in due course 
he too followed the sea. Unhappily, he associated 
with evil companions. When his ship was off the 
coast of Africa he obtained his discharge, and 
entered into the service of a Sierra Leone slave 
dealer. After terrible sufferings, he was able to 
embark on a vessel bound for England. But he 
continued his dissipations, and such was his pro- 
fanity that the captain, though little circumspect 
in his own behaviour, often reproved him. A copy 
of The Imitation of Christ, that had been slipped 
into his hand, set him thinking, and he inquired of 
himself: ‘‘ What if these things should be true?” 
Next day a dreadful storm arose. There was a 
cry that the ship was sinking. In the fear of the 
moment he reflected seriously on his past life, and 
for the first time in many years he made earnest 
supplications to God. The ship got safe to 
England, and Newton was a changed man. For 
years he was engaged in voyages in connection 
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with the slave trade, which at that time was not 
regarded, even by religious men, as a disgraceful 
calling. Newton, however, was often ‘shocked 
with an employment so conversant with chains, 
bolts and shackles,” and he often prayed that he 
might be fixed in a more humane profession. In 
1750 he married Mary Catlett, to whom he had long 
been attached, and in 1755 he obtained the appoint- 
ment of tide surveyor of the port of Liverpool. 
He then began to turn his attention to the work of 
the ministry, and in 1764, at the request of his 
friend, the Rev. Thomas Haweis, he was proposed — 
by Lord Dartmouth for the curacy of Olney, the 
rector, the Rev. Moses Browne, having removed to 
Morden College, Blackheath. 

Newton hoped that the publication of his 
Authentic Narrative,, which contains an account of 
his life until his ordination, would give additional 
weight to his ministry at Olney. He says, “‘ The 
people stare at me since reading it, and well they 
may. I am indeed a wonder to many, a wonder 
to myself; especially I wonder that I wonder no 
more.” 

Among those to whom he presented his book | 
was Mr. John Thornton, a wealthy and liberal 
Russia merchant. After reading it, Mr. Thornton 
gave Newton great pecuniary assistance. ‘“‘ Be 
hospitable,”’ he wrote, ‘‘and keep open your house 
for such as are worthy of entertainment; help the 


1 It went through many editions. 
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poor and needy. I will statedly allow you £200, 
and readily send when you have occasion for 
more.” 

Ina manuscript of the Rev. William Cole, the 
antiquary, occurs the following curious notice: 
‘“‘ At the archdeacon’s visitation at Long Stratford 
in 1765, appeared as minister of Olney, one Mr. 
Newton, a little odd-looking man of the Method- 
istical order, and without any clerical habit. He 
said he was Mr. Browne’s curate, who was removed 
to a more advantageous one.” 

It was probably the perusal of John Newton’s 
Authentic Narrative that led Cowper to write, 
while he was staying with the Unwins, the narrative 
of his own careless early life and his awakening. 
The MS. was intended only for the private reading 
of the Rev. Martin Madan, Mrs. Unwin and other 
of his friends, and it did not appear in print till 
sixteen years after his death, when it was issued 
with the title of The Memoir of the Early Life of 
William Cowper. Commencing with the account 
of his experiences at Market Street, it carries his 
story, in a very self-condemnatory style, up to the 
time of his’ connection with the Unwins; but we 
must bear in mind that it was written when 
Cowper was in a state of religious enthusiasm. 
We are not obliged to believe that he was as 
black as he paints himself. When he compared 
his feelings with those of his days at the Temple ; 
when he contrasted his manner of employing his 
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time with his carelessness of the days gone by, 
his life previous to his conversion seemed alto- 
gether depraved; but to the unbiassed reader the 
question cannot help obtruding itself whether the 
new life was in every respect the very best for 
him. Like others who abstained from cards and 
dancing and endeavoured to live quietly, Cowper 
and his friends acquired the name of Methodists, 
a name then used to designate not a separate 
religious body, but the rapidly increasing Evan- 
gelical party in the Church of England. But 
what should be particularly noticed is the way 
in which he spent his time. ‘‘ We breakfast,” 
he says, ‘commonly between eight and nine; till 
eleven we read either the Scripture or the sermons 
of some faithful preacher of those holy mysteries; 
at eleven we attend Divine service, which is per- 
formed here twice every day; and from twelve to 
three we separate, and amuse ourselves as we 
please. During that interval I either read in my 
own apartment, or walk, or ride, or work in the 
garden. We seldom sit an hour after dinner but, 
if the weather permits, adjourn to the garden, 
where, with Mrs. Unwin and her son, I have 
generally the pleasure of religious conversation 
till tea-time. If it rains or is too windy for 
walking, we either converse within doors or sing 
some hymns of Martin’s [the Rev. Martin 
Madan’s] collection,’ and by the help of Mrs. 


1‘* Unwin has furnished me with your collection of hymns, and bespoke 
the music for them.”—Cowper to Rev. Martin Madan, Feb. roth, 1766. 
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Unwin’s harpsichord make up a tolerable concert 
in which our hearts, I hope, are the best and most 
musical performers. After tea we sally forth to 
walk in good earnest.” From this we gather that 
too much time was given up to religious exercises. 


To the early deaths of Bensley and Lloyd 
Cowper refers in letters written at Huntingdon. 
He says (July 3rd, 1765), “ The tragedies of 
Lloyd and Bensley are both very deep. If they 
are not of use to the surviving part of the Society 
it will be their own fault;”” and on September 4th 
of the same year he says, ‘“ Two of my friends 
have been cut off during my illness, in the midst 
of such a life as it is frightful to reflect upon.” 


It was about this time that Cowper sent his 
Narratwe, as he usually calls the Memoir, to the 
Rev. Martin Madan, for in a letter’ to Mrs. 
Madan (Martin’s mother), September 26th, 1767, 
he says, ‘‘ Mr. Newton has just brought me one of 
Martin’s pamphlets. . . Pray tell him he is a 
bit of a traitor for not sending my Narrative at the 
same time with his own, for I want much to show 
it to Mr. and Mrs. Newton.” Subsequently he 
gave it, or a copy of it, to Newton. 

As already mentioned, Cowper’s friends had 
banded themselves together in order to help him, 
and the poet, as may be supposed, greatly appre- 
ciated their kindness. ‘“ My friend, the Major’s 


1 Avenell Collection, Cowper Museum, No. 5. 
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behaviour’ to me, after all he suffered by my 
abandoning his interest and my own in so miserable 
a manner, is a noble instance of generosity and 
true greatness of mind; and, indeed, I know no 
man in whom those qualities are more con- 
Spicuous.”’ 

Cowper, however, had not long been settled with 
the Unwins before he discovered that his relatives 
took umbrage on account of his having incurred 
so many expenses. His Uncle Ashley gave him 
to understand, though in the gentlest terms, ‘‘ that 
the family were not a little displeased at having 
learnt that he kept a servant, and that he main- 
tained a boy also, whom he had brought with him 
from St. Albans.’ But though several letters 
passed on the subject, Cowper would not change 
his plan. Then came a storm, in which his cousin 
Spencer, who had been the mover of it, went so 
far as to recommend that the family should not 
“sive to one who knew so little how to make a 
right use of their bounty,” and declared that for 
his part he should withdraw his subscription. 

While this matter was in agitation Cowper 
received an anonymous letter in a hand entirely 
strange to him. He says: “It was conceived in 
the kindest and most benevolent terms imaginable, 
exhorting me not to distress myself with fears lest 

1 Letters, Wright’s Ed., I., p. 36 (August Ist, 1765). Major William 
Cowper, of the Park, Hertford (1722—1769), was married to his cousin, 
Maria Frances Cecilia, daughter of Mrs. Madan. Major Cowper’s 


brother was General Spencer Cowper (1724—1797), and his sister was 
Mary, Lady Walsingham. 
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the threatened events should take place; for that 
whatever deduction of my income might happen, 
the defect should be supplied by a person who 
loved me tenderly and approved my conduct.” 
This unknown person was probably his cousin and 
first love, Theodora. 


Mrs. Unwin also helped by offering to accept 
only 40 guineas per annum instead of 80, as was 
at first stipulated; and Spencer did not carry 
out his threat. 


On November 8th, 1765, Cowper received a 
letter announcing his appointment to the honorary 
office of lecturer at Lyons Inn,* but of course he 
declined the post. By this time, notwithstanding 
help from various quarters, he had got considerably 
into debt. To Dr. Cotton he still. owed £65; 
there was £12 which he had borrowed from 
friends; and there were other unpaid accounts; 
altogether he was something like £140 behindhand. 
He then entered upon the resolution to make a 
sacrifice of stock, and communicated with Hill. 


1 Dr. Wilfrid Hooper says: ‘‘ Lyons Inn (one of the old Inns of Chan- 
cery) was under the egis of the Inner Temple. Every year the satellite 
was required to select a reader from a list of Inner Templars submitted 
by its overlord. The list for 1765 was headed by Cowper, who, apparently 
for that reason, was chosen by Lyons Inn to discourse on law to its 
students. He declined the honour in a facetious letter to Hill, bidding 
him pay his respects to Mr. Treasurer Salt, who had written to 
notify Cowper of his appointment. The affair, however, had a serious 
side, for the reader-elect was not at liberty to refuse to act without good 
cause, and if he refused, he ran the risk of being fined as much as £20. 
Representations were made on Cowper's behalf, and were accepted by 
the Benchers, who, on January 29th, 1766, ordered ‘ that William Cowper, 
Esq., be excused from reading at Lyons Inn on account of his health.’ 
Mr. Treasurer Salt is the Samuel Salt of Charles Lamb’s Essay ‘ On the 
old Benchers of the Inner Temple.’ ” 
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Dr. Wilfrid Hooper says’: ‘‘ Reading Cowper’s 
letters with their incessant appeals for money, one 
wonders how ever he with his slender income, 
dependent on the favour of relatives, managed to 
make ends meet. The truth is that he did not 
manage; the ‘meeting’ was effected by Hill out 
of his own means. No doubt Hill had a long 
purse, but a long purse does not always go with 
an open hand. Cowper knew, and mildly lamented, 
that the balance was running against him, and 
vainly urged Hill to reduce the debt by selling out 
his little stock. But it was not till after Cowper’s 
death that his full indebtedness to Hill leaked out, 
and Lady Hesketh’s alarm at the discovery was 
only exceeded by her distress at Hill’s peremptory 
refusal to touch a penny of his friend’s estate. 
Without Hill’s support The Task would prob- 
ably never have been written.” 

Some of Cowper’s letters to Hill contain pro- 
nouncements on literature. Of Sterne—and he 
had read only the sermons—he says’ (April 3rd, 


1706): ‘‘He is a great master of the pathetic; 
and if that, or any other species of rhetoric, could 
renew the human heart and turn it from the power 
of Satan unto God, I know no writer better 
qualified to make proselytes to the cause of virtue 
than Sterne. But alas, my dear Joe, the evil of a 


1 In ‘‘ Cowper and the Law,” read at St. Andrew’s Court House, Lon- 
don, on the occasion of the 19th Annual Meeting of the Cowper Society 


(1919). 
2 Letters, Wright’s Ed., I., p. 64. 
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corrupt nature is too deeply rooted in us to be 
extirpated by the puny efforts of wit or genius.” 

With Mrs. Cowper (Maria Frances Cecilia), wife 
of the Major, who was first cousin both to Cowper 
and her husband, and sister to the Rev. Martin 
Madan, there sprang up a correspondence which, 
owing to her sympathy with Cowper’s religious 
views, increased in frequency as that with Lady 
Hesketh grew less. 

The Rev. Martin Madan was frequently in the 
neighbourhood of Huntingdon, and his intense 
earnestness, his fine and nervous language, and 
the peculiar gracefulness of his delivery attracted 
crowds everywhere. Cowper sometimes accom- 
panied him on his preaching tours, and had some 
thoughts of becoming a candidate for holy orders ; 
but by October (1766), as a letter of that date 
shows, he had abandoned the idea. 

The younger Unwin happening to be visiting 
London in March, 1767, Cowper gave him an 
introduction to his friends at the Park, Hertford, 
which was on the way. Unwin called and was 
well received; but in a letter of April 3rd, Cowper 
castigates himself by mentioning his real object 
in giving the introduction. It was, he says, to 
furnish Unwin with “ocular demonstration of my 
sponsibility, by introducing him to one of my 
most splendid connections; that’ when he hears 
me called that fellow Cowper, which has happened 
heretofore, he may be able upon unquestionable 
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evidence to assert my gentlemanhood. Oh pride! 
pride! it deceives me with the subtlety of a 
Sérpent.’’? 

For eighteen months all went agreeably at 
Huntingdon. In addition to the occupations that 
we have already mentioned, Cowper had ‘“ become 
a great florist,” in which capacity he was assisted 
by the Major, who sent him packets of seeds. 
Having commenced gardening, he studied the arts 
of pruning, sowing and planting, and “ enterprised 
everything in that way from melons down to cab- 
bages.”’ 

Then came a rude shock. On Sunday morning, 
July and, 1767, Morley Unwin while passing 
through Godmanchester was flung from his horse, 
and he received a bad fracture in the back part of 
his skull. ‘At nine o’clock,” says Cowper, “he 
was in perfect health, and as likely to live twenty 
years as either of us; and before ten was 
stretched speechless and senseless upon a flock 
bed in a poor cottage, where (it being impossible 
to remove him) he died on Thursday evening. I 
heard his dying groans, the effect of great agony, 
for he was a strong man and much convulsed in 
his last moments. The few short intervals of sense 
that were indulged him, he spent in earnest 
prayer, and in expressions of a firm trust and con- 
fidence in the only Saviour. To that stronghold 
we must all resort at last, if we would have hope 


1 Letters, Wright’s Ed., I., p. 9t (April 3rd, 1767). 
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in our death.” Mr. Unwin was buried on the 
north side of the churchyard of St. Mary’s, and 
over his remains lies a flat stone with his name 
and the date of his death. 


Within a few days of this sad event Mrs. Unwin 
and Cowper received a visit from the Rev. John 
Newton, whose presence was a source of great 
comfort to them. 


I shall now have to quote from a number of 
unpublished letters to Mrs. Madan, the poet’s 
aunt: ‘“ How is it,” the reader will ask, ‘that 
Mrs. Madan has figured. scarcely at all in previous 
biographies of Cowper, and how is it that so very 
few of Cowper’s letters to her have been printed?” 
The answer will be given in Chapter 6. As the 
result of the discovery of these letters, I am 
for the first time able to give Mrs. Madan her 
correct place in Cowper’s story. She must now 
take rank with Mrs. Unwin, Lady Austen and 
Lady Hesketh, each of whom in her own way was 
able to fan the poet’s genius. 


On July toth, 1767,' after asking an interest in 
Mrs. Madan’s prayers, Cowper said, ‘“‘ My soul 
within me is sick of the spiritless unedifying 
ministry at Huntingdon. It is a matter of the 
utmost indifference to us where we settle, provided 
it be within the sound of the Glad Tidings of 
Salvation.” 


1 Avenell Collection, Cowper Museum, No. 2. 
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Ina letter to Mrs. Madan, July 18th, 1767,’ he 
says: “I have a great regard for Lady Hesketh, 
a sincere affection; and am therefore glad of 
opportunities to lead her thoughts, as far as the 
Lord shall enable me, to the things that belong to 
her peace, so that I never write to her without 
attempting it. But there are wide gaps in our 
correspondence which, nevertheless, proceeds after 
a fashion. I received from her lately a kind 
invitation to Ealing; but necessity is laid upon 
me, and I cannot accept those offers.” 


1 Avenell Collection, Cowper Museum, No. 3. 


CHAP ists by: 


EARLY DAYS VAT OLNEY 


OCTOBER, 1767—JANUARY, 1773 


Tue one wish of Cowper and Mrs. Unwin being 
to remove to some town or village where they 
would be under an evangelical minister of the 
gospel, they accordingly requested Madan and 
other friends to look out a place for them. 
Finally, they decided to settle under Newton, and 
either at Olney or in the neighbouring village of 
Emberton. At first Emberton was decided upon, 
but eventually it was arranged that Newton should 
engage for them the house called ‘ Orchard Side ” 
(now the Cowper and Newton Museum), in Olney 
Market Place. 

Perhaps this is the most suitable place to men- 
tion that Cowper’s name is pronounced Cooper 
and not Cowper. The Rev. Abraham Maddock (a 
friend of Madan) in the early entries of his diary 
spells the name Cooper, being misled by the pro- 
nunciation. The Rev. John Newton in his earlier 
references to Cowper makes the same mistake. 
Mr. C. H. Longuet Higgins, of Turvey, Beds, son 
of Cowper’s friend, Johnny Higgins, says in a 


ee 
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letter; now preserved in the Museum at Olney, 
that he heard from his father that Cowper always 
pronounced his name Cooper. We recall also the 
answer to Cowper’s riddle given in The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1806, which begins: 


“A riddle by Cowper 
Made me swear like a trooper”; 


which shows that the public after Cowper’s death 
used Cowper’s own pronunciation. The late Lord 
Cowper told me that he and his branch of the 
family had also always pronounced the word 
Cooper." 

On August t1oth* Cowper, writing to Mrs. 
Madan, says: ‘‘On Monday last we went to see 
our friend Newton at Olney, and to take a view of 
the place where we trust the Lord has fixed the 
bounds of our habitation. . . Indeed, I am 
weary of this place—more so, perhaps, than I 
ought to be; but I want to be with the Lord’s 
People. . . . Possibly the black and shocking 
aspersions which our neighbours here amuse them- 
selves with casting upon our names and conduct 

1 In a copy of Cowper’s poems formerly in the possession of my friend, 
the Rev. J. Tarver, of Filgrave (near Olney), was a slip of paper with 
the rubbing of a seal showing three hoops, and the following note in 
manuscript by the Rev. Josiah Bull:—‘‘ The above seal was from one of 
the following letters. By asingular accident the two noble families of 
Shaftesbury and Cowper changed tkeir arms—the Shaftesbury family 
having three cows and Cowper family three hoops. This fact was once 
mentioned by the poet to his friend, the Rev. W. Bull, from whom I 
heard it; and it is a curious circumstance that in pronouncing his own 


mame Mr. Cowper always adhered to the arms and not to the spelling, 
calling himself Cooper and not Cowper.—J. P. B(ull).” 


2 Avenell Collection, Cowper Museum, No, 4. 
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may add to my impatience to be gone. Things 
which our soul abhors are imputed to us, and by 
those who never meet us but with smiles. 

On the other hand the Lord seems to have filled 
the hearts of Mr. and Mrs. Newton with Christian 
tenderness and affection towards us. . So the 
Lord seems to be drawing us out of this wilderness 
with one hand and driving us out with the other. 
So be it, O Thou God of our Salvation; only let 
Thy Presence go with us, for men and means are 
nothing without Thee. 

‘Our friends here define a Methodist to be One 
who commits every sin he can think of and invents 
new ones every day—that he may be saved through 
Faith. How truly pitiable is their blindness and 
enmity to the Truth!” 

Cowper, Mrs. Unwin and Miss Unwin removed 
to Olney on September 14th, 1767. 

The town of Olney, which owing to Cowper’s 
connection with it was to become famous, con- 
sisted, and still consists, of one long, broad street, 
widening southward into a spacious triangular 
market-place, on the south side of which stands 
the large red-bricked house with stone dressings 
sometimes called ‘“‘Orchard Side,” which was to 
be for nineteen years the poet’s home. The most 
conspicuous object in the town is the church with 
its tall steeple, and the most noticeable feature of 
the surrounding country is the River Ouse that 
winds tortuously through the level meadows. The 


REV. JOHN NEWTON. 


From photograph of a silhouette. 


THE GREAT HOUSE, OLNEY. 
See pages gi and 92, 
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villages of Emberton, Weston Underwood, Clifton 
and Lavendon lie respectively south, west, east 
and north, at distances of a mile anda mile anda 
half—all of them more or less associated with the 
poet’s name. Newport Pagnell is five miles due 
south. 

An idea of the appearance of Olney in Cowper’s 
day can be obtained from old sketches and litho- 
graphs. One view, taken at the beginning of the 
century from the end of Dagnell Street,’ shows the 
old-fashioned shops with bow windows, the “ Bull” 
with its sign-board and gilded grapes, then the 
“Saracen’s Head” with its sign-post out in the 
road, and next—the narrow lane intervening—the 
shop of William Wilson, the poet’s barber, showing 
its parti-coloured pole. On the other side of the 
way appears the Swan—an inn in another part 
of the town is now so called—‘‘ where they are 
excessively careless,” and ‘‘ where letters are some- 
times overlooked and do not arrive at their desti- 
nation, if no enquiry be made, till some days have 
passed after their arrival in Olney.” This was the 
inn to which the post-boy (‘‘ Task,” iv.) used to 
consign his ‘‘ important budget.” 


He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 

With spatter’d boots, strapp’d waist, and frozen locks, 
~ News from all nations lumbering at his back. 

True to his charge the close-pack’d load behind, 

Yet careless what he brings, his one concern 


1 A name since foolishly altered to ‘‘ Weston Road.” 


G 
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Is to conduct it to the destined inn, 
And having dropp’d the expected bag—pass on. 


Dick Tyrell, who was “‘on the road” in the days 
of Cowper, was not only alive but still in office as 
late as 1832. 

In the middle of the market-place stood two 
fine elms which overshadowed a curious old two- 
storied stone building called the Shiel Hall. At the 
north end of the Shiel Hall was a double flight of 
steps leading to the upper room, which answered 
for Olney the purpose of a Town Hall, and on 
each side the doorway of this room was a large 
bow window. At the south end of the building 
was a smithy. To the north-east stvod the 
“Round House” or town prison, a_ small 
hexagonal building; from which to the High 
Arch’ (near the Independent Meeting) and back 
again was the whipping distance for Olney. A 
raised pitched causeway with posts at regular 
distances ran down the middle of the High Street 
from the Swan (in the market-place) to Simon 
Johnstone’s (where the Queen Hotel now stands). 
It was kept in repair by what was cailed the 
Causeway Charity, and was demolished in 1791, 
when in lieu of it, and with the Charity funds, 
wide causeways contiguous to the houses were 
made. Along the west side of the High Street 
from Spring Lane to the High Arch ran a stream 


1A rise in the high road. The site of the Independent Meeting is 
now occupied by the Cowper Memorial Congregational Church. 
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of clear water, which was met by another stream 
which proceeded from the Yardley Road. The 
combined waters poured through the High Arch, 
and flowed thence into the river. The first men- 
tioned was the larger of the two, being generally 
about two yards in breadth, but sometimes, of 
course, was much more formidable, and was lined 
on one side by a row of willows. The late Mr. 
John Garrard told me that he remembered hunting 
for ducks’ eggs along the stream. 

The Shiel Hall was taken down about 1816, the 
Round House about 1846. Of the two elms 
referred to, one was blown down about 1832, and 
the top of the other was blown off during a storm 
in July, 1884. Most of the houses were thatched. 

From the south end of the town extended a 
picturesque ‘‘pack horse bridge,’’ which crossed 
the Mill Stream, and its continuation, ‘the bridge 
of wearisome but needful length,’”’ that bestrode 
the valley between Olney and Emberton. The 
appearance of the latter bridge was most singular. 
The arches were at irregular distances; the open- 
ings were of various shapes and sizes; one was 
large and square, others were strikingly diminutive. 
Some had distinctive names; that, for instance, 
nearest the old bridge being called the Constable 
Arch. This causeway was lined on both sides by 
wooden railings, in which in several places openings 
were left, so that by means of stone steps one 
could descend into the meadows. Having become 
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sadly dilapidated, this famous structure was taken 
down in 1832, when its successor, a very much 
shorter bridge, was erected. The pack horse 
bridge has since given place to an iron monstrosity. 

On October 15th, 1767,’ Cowper writes to Mrs. 
Madan: ‘“ We are many of us pack’d together in 
a small house, our own not being yet ready for 
ust! . oo. have taken-a journey, too, 
with Mr. Newton to a place called Dunton, Abas 
25 miles from hence and within about twelve of 
Berkhamstead. Our visit was to the Rev. Mr. 
Moody,? an old Gospel minister, whom Mr. Newton 
assists annually with a sermon. From his orchard 
I could see some hills within a small distance of 
my native place, which formerly I have often 
visited.” 

At the time Cowper and Mrs. Unwin reached 
Olney the vicarage was being enlarged and almost 
rebuilt by Lord Dartmouth, and it was not finished 
until October 23rd, on which day Newton removed 
thither, his new friends accompanying him. 

On December oth Cowper and Mrs. Unwin 
removed to “‘ Orchard Side.” A small etching by 
James Storer, lettered, “View in Olney, Bucks, 
September, 1819,” shows the house as it appeared 
in Cowper’s time, with cornice, imitation embattle- 
ments which hide the roof, and two doors instead 
of three. 

1 Avenell Collectton, Cowper Museum, No. 6. 


2 Rev. James Moody. He died in1772. There is a memorial to him 
in Dunton Church. 
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To its castellated appearance Cowper himself 
refers in a letter to Unwin (July 3rd, 1786), written 
just after his removal to Weston. At first sight 
of the odd-looking place Unwin was shocked. In 
his eyes it had the appearance of a prison, and he 
did not like the thought of his mother living in it. 
Says Cowper: “ Your view of it was not only just 
but prophetic. It had not only the aspect of a 
place built for the purposes of incarceration, but 
has actually served that purpose through a long, 
long period, and we have been the prisoners.” 

The part of the house inhabited by Cowper and 
Mrs. Unwin—for they never occupied the whole— 
was the western half. “You have not forgotten, 
perhaps,” he writes to the Rev. W. Unwin (August 
25th, 1781), ‘‘ that the building we inhabit consists 
of two mansions. And because you have only 
seen the inside of that part of it which is in our 
occupation, I therefore inform you that the other 
end of it is by far the most superb as well as the 
most commodious.” 

The yard at the back of the house, which 
reminds of the incident of the viper celebrated 
in the poem called ‘“‘ The Colubriad,” is followed 
by a garden threaded by a gravel path, which near 
the end turns to the left and leads through a door- 
way to another garden, in which stands the famous 
Summer-house, a structure to be described in 
another chapter (8). Of his garden Cowper 
says, ‘‘ The very stones in the wall are my intimate 
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acquaintance. I should miss almost the minutest 
object.” Between the summer house garden and 
the vicarage garden is the orchard (the Mrs. 
Aspray’s orchard of the Letters), which gave the 
name to Cowper’s house, and in order that Cowper 
and his friend Newton might be able to visit each 
other without going through the street, they had a 
doorway made through the vicarage garden wall. 
For the privilege of passing through the orchard 
they paid a guinea a year; hence the name by 
which it is generally known—Guinea Field. It 
was an incident that occurred in “‘ Mrs. Aspray’s 
Orchard” that gave origin to Cowper’s poetical 
fable of ‘“‘ The Raven.” 

Cowper’s house which was on April 25th, 
1900, the Centenary of Cowper’s death, presented 
to the town and nation by the late Mr. W. H. 
Collingridge, is now styled The Cowper and 
Newton Museum. The Trustees are the Vicar 
of Olney, the two Churchwardens, the Baptist 
minister, the Congregational minister (all ex 
officio), Dr. William Collingridge, Mr. John Col- 
lingridge and the author of this work, who is also 
Secretary. On the same day was founded The 
Cowper Society,* which meets annually at some 
town associated with Cowper and issues bound 
volumes relating to him and his friends. The 

1 It is hoped that all lovers of Cowper will join this Society. The 
subscription is 5s. a year. Full particulars can be obtained from the 


Secretary, Olney, Bucks. The publications of the Society are sent to 
members gratis. See Appendix I. . 
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Museum is very rich in relics and manuscripts of 
Cowper and Newton. 

When Cowper arrived at Olney he was thirty- 
six, his friend Newton forty-two. A word may be 
permitted about some other men who have made 
the neighbourhood famous. Thomas Scott had 
not yet arrived here. He was at this time only a 
lad of twenty, disgraced and scorned, yet with 
plenty of spirit in him, toiling and rebelling on his 
father’s farm at Braytoft. William Carey, after- 
wards the eminent missionary, a child of six, was 
playing about his father’s cottage at Paulerspury. 
Of another personage belonging to this neighbour- 
hood, however, the literary world had heard a good 
deal. Two years previous (1765) Dr. Percy had 
published his Reliques of English Poetry, compiled 
at the little parsonage of Easton Maudit, five 
miles east of Olney. With the surrounding 
gentry Cowper made no acquaintances, but Lady 
Throckmorton, wife of the aged Sir Robert 
Throckmorton, was kind enough te favour him 
with the key of their garden at Weston Under- 
wood. 

In December, 1767, Mrs. Unwin fell ill, and it 
is partly to this event that we owe the very 
beautiful hymn, ‘‘ Oh for a closer walk with God.” 
Cowper tells the story in a letter* to Mrs. Madan 
(December t1oth, 1767): “ My dear friend, Mrs. 
Unwin, whom the Lord gave me to be a comfort 


1 First printed in Notes and Queries, July 30th, 1904. 
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to me in that wilderness? from which He has just 
delivered me, has been for so many weeks past in 
so declining a way, and has suffered so many 
attacks of the most excruciating pain, that I have 
hardly been able to keep alive the faintest hopes of 
her recovery. I know that our God heareth prayer, 
and I know that He hath opened mine and many 
hearts amongst this people to pray for her. Here 
lies my chief support, without which I should look 
upon myself as already deprived of her. 

She is the chief of blessings I have met with in 
my journey since the Lord was pleased to call me, 
and I hope the influence of her edifying and 
excellent example will never leave me. Her illness 
has been a sharp trial to me. Oh! that it may 
have a sanctified effect; that I may rejoice to 
surrender up to the Lord my dearest comforts the 
moment He shall require them. Oh! for no will 
but the will of my Heavenly Father. 


“T return you thanks for the verses you sent 
me, which speak sweetly the language of a Christian 
soul. I wish I could pay you in kind, but must be 
contented to pay you in the best kind Ican. I 
began to compose them yesterday morning before 
daybreak, but fell asleep at the end of the two 
first lines; when I awaked again, the third and 
fourth were whispered to my heart in a way which 
I have often experienced :— 


2 An allusion to the two years’ derangement at St. Albans. 
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“ Oh for a closer walk with God, 
A calm and heavenly frame; 

A light to shine upon the road 
That leads me to the Lamb! 


Where is the blessedness I knew 
When first I saw the Lord ? 
Where is the soul-refreshing view 

Of Jesus in His word ? 


What peaceful hours I then enjoyed, 
How sweet their memory still ! 

But they have left an aching void 
The world can never fill. 


Return, Oh holy Dove, return, 
Sweet messenger of rest: 

I hate the sins that made Thee mourn, 
And drove Thee from my breast. 


The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 

Help me to tear it from Thy throne, 
And worship only Thee. 


So shall my walk be close with God, 
Calm and serene my frame; 

Then purer light shall mark the road 
That leads me to the Lamb.” 


Such was the hymn as Cowper first wrote it. In 
verse 3 he subsequently altered “then” to ‘‘once,” 
and in verse 6 “then” to “so.” A few days 
afterwards Mrs. Unwin, “the dearest idol” he 
had known, was, by God’s mercy, restored to 
health. 

This same month (December, 1767) William 
Unwin became curate of Comberton near Cam- 


”? 
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bridge. In 1769 he was presented to the rectory 
of Stock-cum-Ramsden Bellhouse‘ in Essex. 

These early days at Olney were spent happily. 
So far from being a recluse Cowper, in company 
with Newton, visited all the country round. They 
were together at Northampton, Winslow, Ketter- 
ing, Yardley Hastings, Denton and many other 
places. They visited the poor and ministered to 
the sick and dying. 

In June, 1768, Cowper paid a visit to St. 
Albans, where he doubtless saw again his ‘ little 
physician,” though the object of the journey was 
not to consult Dr. Cotton but to apprentice Dick 
Coleman. Eventually the lad was fixed at Oundle 
with a breeches maker. Referring to this trip 
Cowper says (June 16th, 1768): ‘I visited St. 
Albans about a fortnight since in person, and I 
visit it every day in thought. The recollection of 
what passed there, and the consequences that fol- 
lowed it, fill my mind continually.” The vacancy 
he had left at the ‘‘Collegium Insanorum” was 
subsequently filled by a near relation, and Cowper 
was led to pray, ‘‘May the same hand which 
struck off my fetters deliver her also out of the’ 
House of Bondage.” 

The exertions of John Newton at Olney were 

1In 1780 he was also presented to the living of Ramsden Crays, an 
adjoining parish. The register of Stock-cum-Ramsden Bellhouse has 
some entries in his handwriting which describe the improvements which 
he made in the church. In the registers of Ramsden Crays his name 


does not occur. The entries were made by his curates, Thomas and 
Crouch. 


¢ 
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indefatigable. He threw his whole soul into the 
work to which he had been called, and his industry 
in connection with his schools, his cottage lectures, 
his public services both in the town and villages, 
and his prayer meetings was incessant. One of 
his most frequent resorts was the cottage of a 
certain Molly Mole or, as he called it, “‘the Mole 
Hill ;’’ and when Molly removed to another 
cottage, called by Newton ‘the new Mole Hill,” 
the prayer meetings followed her. 

His exertions, too, had visible results; the 
accommodation at the church proving insufficient 
for the crowds that regularly flocked to hear him, 
a large gallery had been erected and opened (July, 
1705). But even then “there seemed no more 
room in the body of the church than before.” 
In the same year Newton had commenced services 
in the Great House, an unoccupied mansion 
belonging to Lord Dartmouth, that stood between 
the Church and the Mill. The Rev. William Bull 
possessed a paper containing a list of those who 
engaged in prayer at these meetings. It gave 
weekly dates for nearly twelve months with a 
single name attached to each. Cowper’s appeared 
eight times. 

In a letter to the Rev. John Johnson (Nov. 30th, 
1793)’ Cowper says: “Time was when on Sabbath 
mornings in winter I rose before day, and by the 


/ 


1 First printed in J. C. Bailey’s Edition of Cowper’s Poems (1905), 
p. Ixxiv. (Methuen). 
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light of a lanthorn trudged with Mrs. Unwin, often 
through snow and rain, to a prayer meeting at the 
Great House. . . There I always found forty or 
fifty poor folks, who preferred a glimpse of the 
light of God’s countenance and favour to the 
comforts of a warm bed, or to any comforts that 
the world could afford them; and there I have 
often myself partaken that blessing with them.” 

We get another peep at Cowper at the Great 
House in his letter to Mrs. Madan, September 
26th, 1767: ‘“‘At the last Sabbath morning,” he 
says, ‘(at a prayer meeting before service, while 
the poor folks were singing a hymn, and my 
thoughts were rambling to the ends of the earth, 
a single sentence (‘ And is there no pity in Jesus’s 
breast ?’) seized my attention at once, and my 
heart within me seemed to return answer, ‘ Yes, or 
I had never been here.’ ’’? 

For the use of the worshippers at these services 
both Cowper and Newton wrote hymns, one being 
Cowper’s ‘‘ Jesus, where’er Thy people meet.” 

It was scarcely wise of Newton to require his 
friend to take so active a part at the Great House. 
Cowper, indeed, told the Rev. Samuel Greatheed 
that when he was expected to lead at these 
meetings ‘‘his mind was always greatly agitated 
for some hours preceding.” ‘ But his trepida- 
tion,” Mr. Greatheed continues, ‘‘ wholly subsided 
as soon as he began to speak in prayer, and that 


2 Avenell Collection, Cowper Museum, No. 5. 
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timidity, which he invariably felt at every appear- 
ance before his fellow creatures, gave place to an 
awful yet delightful consciousness of the presence 
of his Saviour.” 

One day when Cowper was out for a walk a 
shower came on, and he took refuge in a farm 
house called Warrington Lodge, situated two 
miles north of Olney. A severe storm broke over 
the country, and Cowper while waiting in the farm 
house occupied himself in writing down in poetical 
form the various thoughts that the situation 
suggested. These lines, which he entitled “A 
Thunder Storm,” he left with the farmer, a Mr. 
Travel, who took a copy of them. Where the 
original is no one knows, but this copy was long 
in the possession of the Rev. William Barker, of 
Hastings, whose mother was a Travel, and he 
printed the lines at his private press.* 

In a letter to Mrs. Madan of June 11th, 1768, 
is another reference to the Memoiv—the manu- 
script written by Cowper at Huntingdon. He says,’ 
“T had a letter from Lady Hesketh by the last 
post to inform me she had read my narrative. She 
seems to have been much affected by it; and I 
should have been very happy if she had been able 
to learn from it the only lesson it is intended to 

1 These lines, which are very crude, were also printed in my little work, 
The Unpublished and Uncollected Poems of Cowper, and in The 
Poetical Works of William Cowper, 1905, edited by Mr. Milford, and 
. published by Henry Froude. Mr. J. C. Bailey and others are of opinion 


that the lines are not by Cowper. 
2 Avenell Collection, Cowper Museum, No. 8. 
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teach, the sovereignty of God’s free grace.” To 
Mrs. Madan on June 18th’ he says, “1 know not 
by what means Lady Hesketh came to hear that 
there was such a thing in the world as my 
narrative! but the news of it having reached her, 
she wrote to me to beg a sight of it. At first I 
was very unwilling to show it to her, but having 
consulted with Mr. Newton about the propriety of 
doing so, and finding him of opinion that it might 
be done safely, I consented; but restrained it 
absolutely to her own perusal, and she assures me 
no eye has seen it but her own. I have always 
thought it unfit to be trusted in the hands of an 
unenlightened person.” 

Then follows an account of a meeting of the 
Association of Baptist Ministers at Olney. One 
of the preachers was the Rev. Abraham Booth,’ 
and Cowper mentions that both he and Newton 
attended the services. He comments: ‘I should 
be glad if the partition wall between Christians of 
different denominations would everywhere fall 
down flat, as it has done at Olney. The dissenters 
here (most of them, at least, who are serious) 
forget that our meeting-house has a steeple to it, 
and we that theirs has none.” 

In the letter already quoted of June 11th 
(written to Mrs. Madan) Cowper further says: “I 
wrote to you some time since that we thought 


1 Avenell Collection, No. 9. 
2 Abraham Booth, 1734—1806. 
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ourselves happy that the Lord had been pleased 
to call both our servants to the knowledge of 
Himself upon our first settlement at Olney. The 
Man servant [Sam Roberts] stands fast, and his 
case has been from the beginning, I trust, clearly a 
gracious one; the maid, whose experiences were at 
the best of a mixed nature, has since fallen away 
so dreadfully as to occasion much doubt whether 
she ever had any grace at all, and we have been 
forced to dismiss her at the shortest notice.” He 
asks Mrs. Madan to try to get another maid for 
them. 

On June 18th we hear a little more about this 
servant: ‘I thank you, my dear aunt, for the 
trouble you are so kind as to take to furnish us 
with a servant. . . . As to wages Mrs. Unwin 
would be willing to give £8 a year, but not more, 
as that far exceeds the wages of any servant in 
this place.” 

The servant duly arrived, and a letter to Mrs. 
Madan, July goth, 1768,* gives the sequel: “ You 
and we and poor Mary Powel have all lost our 
labour. After a week’s trial Mrs. Unwin found 
her absolutely unqualified in every respect to do 
the least thing aright. She has accordingly paid 
her for the time and the expense of her journey, 
and she has taken her leave of Olney this morning. 
‘What improvements she may make hereafter is 
uncertain, but 40 shillings a year is as high as her 


1 Avenell Collection, No. to. 
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pretensions can reasonably soar at present. We 
are both very sorry you have had so much trouble 
to so little purpose; but we trust the hand of the 
Lord was in it, for her place is now supplied by a 
very gracious young woman, one of our own 
people, whom Mrs. U. would have taken at first, 
only she feared that her health and strength 
would not be sufficient for the work. But if the 
Lord has designed her for it, He will give her 
strength equal to it.”’ 

Having renounced the idea of becoming a 
clergyman, Cowper nursed the hope that God 
would permit him to be “an instrument of turning 
many to the truth in a private way.” Conse- 
quently, he eagerly seized any opportunity of 
pointing out to others the importance of the life 
in Christ. In January, 1769, for instance, when ~ 
Joseph Hill had just recovered from a dangerous 
illness, Cowper, though half afraid of giving 
offence, took upon himself to write in a solemn 
strain. Hill looked at the letter in the right light ; 
and Cowper in his next says, ‘‘I do assure you, 
the gentleness and candour of your manner 
engages my affection to you very much. You 
answer with mildness to an admonition which 
would have provoked many to anger.” 

To his brother John, Cowper wrote similarly ; 
and was ultimately, as we shall see, the means of 
being of real assistance to him in a spiritual way. 
Cowper subsequently regarded these activities 
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in a different light. ‘This eagerness of spirit,’ 
he says (April 3rd, 1786), “natural to persons 
newly informed, and the less to be wondered at in 
me, who had just emerged from the horrors of 
despair, made me imprudent and, I doubt not, 
troublesome to many.” 

On March 4th, 1769, the Rev. Henry Venn was 
at Olney. He called on “Mr. Cowper, that 
astonishing instance of grace,”' and the next day 
preached in Olney Church. On July 31st Hill 
invited Cowper to London, but Cowper, who 
preferred his own “home to any other spot of 
earth in the world,” could not entertain the idea 
of leaving Olney even for a week. 

Cowper and his brother were at this time in the 
habit of exchanging annual visits. Alluding in a 
letter? to Lady Hesketh to John’s first appearance 
in the town, Cowper says, ‘“‘ My brother drove up 
and down Olney in quest of us almost as often as. 
you up and down Chancery Lane in quest of the 
Madans, with fifty boys and girls at his tail before 
he could find us’’—partly on account of the 
stupidity of those of whom inquiry was made, and 
partly from the out-of-the-way situation of the 
house which, in those days, was much hidden by 
the Market Hill trees and buildings. | 

That John could not see his way to embracing 


' Venn’s letter to Mrs. Riland, wife of the Rev. John Riland (March 
7th, 1769). 
2 Letters. Wright’s Ed., III., p. 59 (June 12th, 1786). 
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the doctrines of Evangelicalism still continued a 
source of regret to Cowper who, whenever he met 
his brother, engaged him “in conversation of a 
spiritual kind.” When at Olney John conformed 
to the customs of Mrs. Unwin’s household; went 
to church (where he heard John Newton preach 
the doctrines that he disliked); and ‘received 
civilly whatever passed in conversation upon the 
subject, but adhered strictly to the rule he had 
prescribed to himself, never remarking upon or 
objecting to anything he heard or saw.” To 
request John Cowper to preach from Olney pulpit 
was, of course, out of all question, ‘‘nor,” says 
Cowper, ‘‘ when Mr. Newton was with us once at 
the time of family prayer, could we ask my 
brother to officiate, though being himself a minis- 
ter, and one of our own family for the time, the 
office seemed naturally to fall into his hands.” 
Nevertheless, although John Cowper was appa- 
rently unaffected by what he heard and saw at 
Olney, there was in reality a slow change taking 
place in his: mind. Morality alone, he was 
beginning to see, was not sufficient for fallen 
man. The ill-success that attended him in his 
own parish at Foxton was in itself a proof. 

In an earlier chapter an account was given of a 
prophecy made to John Cowper by a Felstead 
fortune teller. Curiously, everything that the man 
predicted had come true. John had been removed 
from Felstead to a larger school (possibly Eton), 
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he had become attached to a young lady who did 
not return his affection, he had reached the age of 
thirty and was still unmarried. And now only 
one more portion of the prophecy remained 
unfulfilled. After the age of thirty ‘his fate” 
became obscure, and “the lines of his hand 
showed no more prognostics of futurity.” In 
other words, as John understood it, he was speedily 
to die, and in consequence his mind was often 
troubled. About this time John Cowper was 
talking with his Felstead School friend (see 
page 13) in one of the college gardens, when he 
suddenly interrupted the conversation and said, 
“Did you see that man pass?” The friend, who 
had observed nothing, asked what man he meant. 
John Cowper replied, ‘“‘ The very man you and I 
met at Felstead, and ina soldier’s jacket—I saw 
him pass the gate!” They both ran to it and 
into the public road, but saw no such person. 
Cowper said, ‘‘It is a warning—you know he 
could predict nothing of me after my thirtieth 
year.” The dejection at various times of John 
Cowper, and the fancied apparition of the gypsy 
_pediar, were indications of the same constitutional 
malady' which so often embittered the existence 
of his brother. 

For several years John Cowper had laboured 
hard at a translation of Apollonius Rhodius, his 
favourite author, and he sat far too long at his 


/ 


1 Inherited melancholia. 
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work. His intense application to his studies, 
indeed, was gradually undermining his constitu- 
tion. In the autumn of this year he made a 
journey into Wales, where he took cold, and he 
hurried home with fever upon him. Soon after 
his arrival at Cambridge he became worse, and his 
brother was at once sent for from Olney. 
Remembering that he had himself obtained 
spiritual] help from the poems of George Herbert, 
Cowper read them to his brother. Seizing a fair 
opportunity, too, he made a confession of his 
faith, which he says, ‘‘ I did as well as I was able, 
illustrating it with my own experience.” To the 
surprise of everyone, however, John began to 
recover strength, and so rapidly did he mend that 
his brother was able to leave him, in full belief 
that all was going on well. 

John’s recovery, however, was only apparent. 
In February of the next year (1770) William was 
again summoned to attend him, and “by letters 
which represented him as so ill that the physician 
entertained but little hope of his recovery.” On 
the occasion of the former illness Cowper had 
been distressed at seeing on his brother’s bed, not 
a Bible, but a book of plays; but the same sight 
at an even more serious moment was tenfold more 
distressing to him. ‘He did not,” says Cowper, 
“seem to lay his illness at all to heart, nor could 
I find by his conversation that he had one serious 
thought.” 
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To Mrs. Unwin on February 26th Cowper, who 
prayed for his brother day and night, writes: “I 
see my brother asleep upon the very brink of ruin, 
and the only hand that can pluck him thence is 
not yet stretched out for deliverance.’ This 
letter, which is apparently the only one from 
Cowper to Mrs. Unwin that has been preserved, 
is likewise interesting as showing how passionately 
he was attached to her. Newton, when writing to 
Cowper, had left a blank at the bottom of his 
letter, and Mrs. Unwin had sent the letter on just 
as she received it without adding anything herself, 
“And why so?” he asks. ‘Do you imagine that 
a line from you, though it were but a line, would 
not be welcome to me, especially in my present 
distressful circumstances? This is my fourth 
letter to you since I came hither, and I have 
received but one from you; perhaps to-morrow’s 
post will bring me another—at least, I shall be 
much disappointed if it does not, and shall begin 
to suspect that I have done something wrong, 
though, wherever I fail, I am very sure I never 
intentionally fail in any point where your Peace 
and Happiness are concerned.” And at the end 
of the letter he says, ‘“‘ Let nothing I have said 
distress you; your peace is as dear to me as my 
own, and I cannot grieve you without suffering 
myself.” 

Day after day William sat by his brother’s side, 
spoke to him words of comfort, and ‘“‘ wrestled for 
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a blessing upon him.” To the patient’s state of 
carelessness succeeded a spirit of devotion, and 
one day (the roth of March) John was discovered 
pouring out earnest prayer. ‘“ Shortly after,” says 
Cowper, ‘‘when I returned, he threw his arms 
about my neck and, leaning his head against mine, 
he said, ‘ Brother, if I live you and I shall be 
more like one another than we have been; but 
whether I live or live not, all is well, and will be 
so 
says Cowper, ‘‘he smiled in my face and said, 
‘Brother, Iam as happy as a king.’”’ Indeed, it 
is difficult to read the sketch by Cowper of his 
brother’s illness without tears starting to the eyes. 
Then came the end. ‘The Lord, in whose sight 
the death of His saints is precious, cut short his 
sufferings, and gave him a speedy and peaceful 
departure.’ This was on the 2oth of March 
(1770). His translation of Apollonius Rhodius‘ 
was unfinished. He was buried, by his own 
desire, in the chancel of the church at Foxton,’ 
but William, in compliance with the wishes of his 
friends, was not present at the funeral. An oil 
painting supposed to represent John Cowper hangs 
in Corpus Christi College. 


rd 2h) 
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‘Ina time of severe and contiuual pain,” 


1 A metrical translation of that poet was subsequently commenced by 
John Cowper’s friend, the Rev. Francis Fawkes. This work, which 
Fawkes did not live to finish, was completed by another hand and pub- 
lished in 1780. The same year another metrical translation was published 
by Edward Burnaby Greene. A translation by W. Preston appeared in 
1811; Merkel’s translation appeared in 1854, Seaton’s in 1888. 


2 There is a tablet at Foxton to his memory. 
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Having in the Memoir written an account of 
his own conversion, Cowper decided to tell the 
story of the conversion of his brother, with the 
result of that curious psychological study: Adelphi. 
A Sketch of the Character and an Account of the 
Iliness of the late Rev. John Cowper,’ A.M., Fellow 
of the Benet College, Cambridge, who finished his 
course with joy, March 20th, 1770. This narrative? 
was not published till 1816. 

In June, 1770, Mrs. Unwin spent a few days 
with her son at Stock, and in the autumn Hilla 
second time invited Cowper to London, but 
Cowper felt rooted to Olney, and could not be 
induced to leave it even for a few days. In 
February, 1771, one of the servants at Orchard 
Side fell with small-pox, and Cowper and Mrs. 
Unwin were obliged to take up their abode for a 
short time at ‘‘ The Bull,” an inn situated on the 
opposite side of the market-place. Newton, who 
was then in London on a visit, writes to him 
(March 2nd): ‘“‘ What can you both do at the Bull 
surrounded with noise and nonsense day and 
night? You have had a great cross, and I hope 
the Lord has enabled you to bear it. I know His 


1 John Cowper’s library was sold in 1771 by Mr. Robson of New Bond 
Street. 

21 judge from the following remarks of Rev. John Newton to Mrs. 
Cowper that the originals of the two narratives were in one volume (Letter 
of August 8th, 1772): ‘‘ You will likewise receive a written copy of Mr. 
Cowper’s two narratives, which I beg the favour of you to return to me 
at your own time. I need not tell you that I highly prize it. Indeed, I 
account it the most valuable book in my study.” Notes and Queries, 
September 24th, 1904, p. 244. 
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presence can comfort you in the midst of bulls 
and bears.” Later in the year Cowper began 
once more to show signs of derangement, and 
Newton, alarmed by the symptoms, suggested the 
writing of hymns in the hope that concentration 
of mind on holy themes would afford relief. He 
proposed likewise that Cowper’s compositions and 
his own should be issued together in volume form. 

We have already referred to three hymns 
written by Cowper: ‘‘ How blest Thy creature is, 
© God,” and ‘ Far from the world, O Lord, I 
flee,” both of which were composed at St. Albans; 
and, ‘“‘ Oh for a closer walk with God,” written at 
Olney on December goth, 1767. 

“Hark, my soul! it is the Lord” first appeared 
in Maxfield’s New Appendix, 1768, and it will also 
be found in the Gospel Magazine for August, 1771. 
“There is a fountain filled with blood” (Olney 
Alymns, Book 1., hymn 79), and ‘‘ When darkness 
long has veiled my mind” (Book iii., hymn 23), 
first appeared in the second edition of the Rev. 
Richard Conyers’ Collection of Psalms and Hymns, 
1772. In 1774 was published John Newton’s 
Twenty-six Letters by Omicron, and at the end 
are some hymns by Newton and two by Cowper, 
namely, ‘‘ Dear Lord, accept a sinful heart,” and 
“God moves in a mysterious way.” The latter 
also appeared in the Gospel Magazine for July, 
1774. ‘“’Tis my happiness below” was first 
printed in Lady Huntingdon’s Collection, 1774. 
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From these notes it will be seen that eight of 
Cowper’s hymns appeared in print before the 
publication of Olney Hymns, which was not issued 
till 1779. 

Some of Cowper’s verses are traceable to his 
melancholia. Looking back, for example, to the 
joyfulness of his latter days at St. Albans and the 
calmness of Huntingdon, and contrasting his past 
with his present afflicted state, he bursts forth 
(Book i11., hymn 8) : 


My former hopes are dead, 
My terror now begins; 

I feel, alas! that I am dead 
In trespasses and sins. 


Ah, whither shall I fly? 
I hear the thunder roar ; 

The law proclaims destruction nigh, 
And vengeance at the door ! 


A verse of another of the hymns (Book 1., hymn 
64) runs: 


Thy saints are comforted, I know, 
And love Thy house of prayer ; 

I therefore go where others go, 
But find no comfort there. 


And the next verse runs: 


Oh, make this heart rejoice or ache, 
Decide this doubt for me! 

And if it be not broken, break; 
And heal it if it be! 


This is not, however, the usual strain of 
Cowper’s Olney hymns, which breathe of trust in 
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God and pious gratitude for His favours. The 
beautiful lines commencing, “‘ Oh for a closer walk 
with God” (Book i., hymn 3), are by many per- 
sons regarded as Cowper’s masterpiece, but ‘‘ Hark, 
my soul! it is the Lord” (Book i., hymn 118), 
“Jesus, where’er Thy people meet” (Book ii., 
hymn 44), and ‘“‘Sometimes a light surprises’’ 
(Book iii., hymn 48), are scarcely less beautiful. 
The hymn on Submission (‘‘O Lord, my best desire 
fulfil,” Book iii., hymn 29) and the lines entitled, 
“* Welcome Cross,” which begin, ‘“’Tis my happi- 
ness below” (Book it., hymn 16), were probably 
suggested by the loss of his brother John. 

““God moves in a mysterious way,” which is 
not only one of Cowper’s best hymns but also 
one of the five best’ in the language, is said to 
have been composed at the beginning of his 
derangement, and after the frustration of a plan 
to drown himself in the river Ouse near Olney. 

About this time Cowper commenced to write a 
Commentary on the Gospel of St. John, but only 
the first chapter was completed.? Like the hymns, 
this commentary was probably interrupted by the 
derangement of 1773. 

1 The five best hymns in the language are: 

1. “God moves in a mysterious way ” (Cowper). 

2. “Our God, our help in ages past ” (Watts). 

3. ‘Rock of Ages” (Toplady). 

4. “How sweet the name of Jesus sounds!” (Newton). 


5. “ How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord” (K). 

2 This fragment was found in the commencement of a folio volume 
afterwards used by Mr. Newton for his diary, and was printed in 1869 by 
the Rev. Josiah Bull, M.A. (Appendix to Life of John Newton), with the 
title, ““ Notes on St. John’s Gospel by Cowper.” 
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In February, 1772, the Cowper family were 
filled with anxiety on account of the wreck off the 
coast of ‘ Peyu in Africa” of the Dartmouth East 
Indianian, which had on board Cowper’s second 
cousin, W. Maitland (third mate). On February 
4th, 1772, Cowper wrote to Hill,? “I feel much for 
Mrs. Cowper and the poor young man, and love 
him better than he is aware of, though I have not 
seen him for many years. . . You will make 
me happy by sending me the first intelligence you 
hear of him.” 

In a letter to Mrs. Cowper of February 25th, 
1772," Cowper says, ‘It never grieved me that I 
did not hear from you or my aunt upon this 
melancholy occasion. Great sorrows are best 
spoken of to Him who alone can relieve us from 
them, but do not easily express themselves either 
in conversation or by letter. . . May He watch 
over our dear . ., .3 with a’ Father's love, 
preserve the poor wandering bird cast out of his 
nest, and restore him to you in peace and safety.” 

On April 4th, 1772, Cowper writes,* ‘ The last 
sacramental opportunity we had, the Lord was 
pleased to favour me with much liberty in pleading 
and wrestling with Him for my dear kinsman and 
his afflicted mother. . . I pray God, who has 
preserved him hitherto, still to preserve him and 

1 Letters. Wright’s Ed., I., p. 128. 

2 Notes and Queries, September toth, 1904, p. 204. 


3 Probably Mrs. Maitland, the young man’s mother. 
4 Notes and Queries, September 24th, 1904, p. 242. 
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bring him home in peace.” Four years later, to 
the great happiness of his friends, the young man 
returned safely to England. 

Mrs. Unwin, who for. several years had been 
deprived of the company of her son, now found 
that she would have to relinquish her daughter 
too, Miss Unwin having become engaged to the 
Rev. Matthew Powley, curate of Slaithwaite in the 
parish of Huddersfield. 

As the result of the approaching change in the 
household, Cowper and Mrs. Unwin, at the end of 
the year 1772, contracted an engagement of 
marriage. The principal reason seems to have 
been the fear of “talk” among the townspeople 
when they should be left alone. In any case we 
know (by the evidence of the Rev. John Newton in 
his fragmentary Life of the poet) that an engage- 
ment of marriage was contracted, and that the 
marriage was to have taken place early in the year 
1773... Mrs. Unwin was forty-eight years of age 
and Cowper forty-one. Soon after his engagement, 
however, Cowper’s melancholy and despondency 
began to increase, and on June 7th, 1772, we find 
Newton saying, in a letter to Mrs. Newton (then 
in London): “ Dear Sir Cowper is in the depths 
as much as ever. The manner of his prayer last 


1 Cowper’s friend, the Rev. Samuel Greatheed, mentions the intended 
marriage in his Memoirs of the Life and Writings of William Cowper, 
Esq., 1814. He further tells us that ‘‘ Cowper repeatedly said that if he 
tie again entered a church it would, in the first place, be to marry Mrs. 

nwin. 
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night led me to speak from Heb. ii. 18. I do not 
think he was much the better for it, but perhaps it 
might suit others.”’ 

On the 16th of September Newton preached at 
Collingtree, and was accompanied by Cowper and 
Mrs. Unwin. On the rgth of October he wrote in 
his diary, ‘‘ Mr. Cowper has been ailing these two 
or three days, but I hope he is better.’”’ Instead 
of becoming better, however, Cowper grew worse, 
and before many days of the new year‘ had flown 
he was again seized by his dreaded malady, the 
exact date being the 24th of January, 1773. We 
learn this from his letter of April 3rd, 1786, 
where he observes: “I received . . my snuff- 
box, &c., from Anonymous on the 24th of January, 
on which day twelve’ years ago I plunged into a 
melancholy that made me almost an infant.” 

The event is thus referred to by Newton in his 
diary under date, Sunday, January 24th, 1773: “A 
very alarming turn roused us from our beds and 
called us to Orchard Side at four in the morning. 
I stayed there till eight, before which time the 
threatening appearance went entirely off, and now 
things remain much as they were. My dear” 
(Mrs. Newton) “was there the whole day.” 

Some writers have supposed that it was the 


1 Newton speaks of New Year's Day, 1773, as the last day of Cowper’s 
‘* attendance upon public worship.” 

2 A mistake on Cowper’s part. It would, of course, be thirteen years. 
Curiously, Cowper makes the same mistake in a letter of May zoth, 1786, 
where he says he has been lost ‘‘ now almost these 13 years,” 
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approach of Cowper’s derangement that prevented 
the marriage ; it is far more likely, however, that 
it was the prospect of the marriage that brought 
on the derangement. The occurrences that 
attended the incident of the House of Lords are 
precisely paralleled by those associated with the 
proposed union. In each case circumstances 
forced Cowper to take a step in opposition to his 
will. 


CHAP EE iaay, 


THE THIRD DERANGEMENT AND HIS 
RECOVERY 


JANUARY, 1773—JANUARY, 1780 


THouGH thus afflicted, Cowper nevertheless still 
held firmly to the belief that God was only trying 
him for his good, but one night, towards the end 
of February, he crossed the line that divided a life 
of hope from a life of despair. He had a terrible 
dream,’ in which ‘“‘a Word” was spoken. What 
the dream was he does not tell us. Nor does he 
tell us “the word,’ though from his various 
references to it and to his malady we know its 
import. ‘Actum est de te, periisti’’—‘‘It is all 
over with thee, thou hast perished,” was the 
thought ever uppermost in Cowper’s mind. It is 
not impossible that that was the very “‘word”’ (see 
letter to Newton, August 21st, 1788), but certainly 
the meaning must have been the same. 

To this incident Cowper thus refers (October 
16th, 1785): ‘“‘I had a dream twelve years ago, 
before the recollection of which all consolation 


2 See next page. 
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vanishes and, it seems to me, must always vanish. 
But I will neither trouble you with my dream nor 
with any comments upon it; for, if it were 
possible, I should do well to forget that, the 
remembrance of which is incompatible with my 
comfort.” ‘Twelve years ago” makes, of course, 
the year of the dream 1773, but in an earlier 
letter (January 13th, 1784), Cowper is very much 
more definite. He says, “Nature revives again; 
but a soul once slain lives no more. . . The 
latter end of next month will complete a period of 
eleven years, in which I have spoken no other 
language. It is a long time for a man, whose eyes 
were once opened, to spend in darkness; long 
enough to make despair an inveterate habit, and 
such it is in me.” Thus the date of the fatal 
dream was some time at the end of February, 
1773, about a month after he was seized. 

There is an affecting reference in a late letter of 
Cowper’s to this fatal event. It was not long 
before his death. Lady Hesketh had _ been 
describing some lovely scenery, and the poet 
observes (October 13th, 1798): “ The country that 
you have had in prospect has always been famed 
for its beauties ; but the wretch who can derive no 
gratification from a view of Nature, even under 
the disadvantage of her most ordinary dress, will 
have no eyes to admire her in any. In one day, 
in one minute, | should rather have said, she 
became a universal blank to me; and though from 
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a'different cause, yet with an effect as difficult to 
remove as blindness itself.” 

Henceforth Cowper was a doomed man. God 
had forsaken him for ever. And the fearful delu- 
sion never left him except for very brief intervals 
during the remainder of his life. This fatal 
propensity to believing in dreams of a certain 
kind (ordinary dreams he did not believe in), and 
for imagining that he heard supernatural voices, 
proved his undoing. It was revealed to him, he 
thought from heaven, that the God who made him 
had doomed him to perdition. So deeply, indeed, 
was this engraved in his mind that for many years 
he never offered a prayer—did not even ask a 
blessing on his food; his argument being that 
he had no right to do so—that it was useless; 
and on February 24th, 1783, in a letter to 
Newton, we find him writing the affecting sen- 
tence, ‘ We think of you often, and one of us 
prays for you the other will when he can pray 
for himself.” Once, and once only, during the 
remainder of his life was the veil really raised, 
and that only for the brief space of three days 
in 1785. Henceforward there was nothing to 
influence the fearful gloom save now and then a 
flash of momentary duration, the light that 
reached him at such times being comparable 
neither to that of the sun nor to that of the moon. 
It was “a flash in a dark night, during which the 
heavens opened only to shut again.” 

I 
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One result of the dream was that it led to the 
loosening of Newton’s influence over Cowper as a 
man of letters. There was a further loosening 
when Newton left Olney, and after the issue of 
Cowper’s first volume that influence had quite dis- 
appeared. Indebted as Cowper was to Newton in 
so many ways, nevertheless Newton’s companion- 
ship undoubtedly cramped Cowper’s literary 
powers save in one direction—that of hymn 
writing—to which it gave a stimulus, and it is 
probable that if this severance had not taken 
place Cowper’s output would have been confined 
to strictly religious poetry. Thenceforward Cow- 
per, though valuing Newton as a friend—and as 
a very dear friend—regarded him no longer as 
his spiritual adviser, and in literature and life he 
followed entirely his own bent. Within a year of 
Newton’s removal to London, Cowper’s Muse 
began for the first time to find expression outside 
the circle of the hymn. It is true that Cowper 
eventually wearied of Lady Austen, but whereas 
he was by her stirred to write his greatest poetry, 
his genius under Newton’s companionship lay 
dormant and confined like a chrysalis in its sheath. 
If Cowper was to become a great poet it was 
essential that his mind should be freed from its 
religious absorption. This emancipation might 
have come about in other ways, but it did in fact 
come about—marvellous to say—by force of the 
counter obsession of the dream. This having 
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occurred, and Newton having taken his departure, 
Cowper’s genius burst its bounds and took wing. 
To apply Cowper’s own compendious line, ‘‘God 
moves in a mysterious way.” Lovers of Cowper 
necessarily love Newton, nor need they love him 
less on account of his limitations. 

Cowper in his state of derangement was unwill- 
ing even to approach Newton’s door, but on April 
12th, in order to avoid the noise of the annual 
Fair, he sought a retreat at the vicarage, and 
there he resolved to stay. While Cowper was still 
at the vicarage the anticipated change took place 
in Mrs. Unwin’s household, for on May 5th, 1774, 
Miss Susanna Unwin was married at Olney 
Church to the Rev. Matthew Powley. The 
wedding could scarcely have been a joyful one. 
Mrs. Unwin must have felt deeply the parting 
with her daughter, whose home was henceforward 
to be so far away as Huddersfield in Yorkshire, 
and the knowledge that Cowper was in so dreadful 
a state could not but increase her sadness. 

Years after, describing his state at this period to 
Lady Hesketh (January 16th, 1786), Cowper says, 
“I was suddenly reduced from my wonted rate of 
understanding to an almost childish imbecility. I 
did not, indeed, lose my senses, but I lost the 
power to exercise them. I believed that everybody 
hated me, and that Mrs. Unwin hated me most of 


1In connection with these remarks see Newton’s letter to Johnson, 
November 25th, 1795, quoted in Chapter 14. 
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all; was convinced that my food was poisoned, 
together with ten thousand megrims of the same 
stamp. At the same time that I was convinced 
of Mrs. Unwin’s aversion to me, I could endure no 
other companion. The whole management of me 
consequently devolved upon her, and a terrible 
task she had.” 

In October Newton obtained advice from Dr. 
Cotton, who sent medicine and instructions, and 
later there was some improvement. ‘‘ He seems 
better in some respects,” writes Newton, ‘has 
employed himself a little of late in his favourite 
amusement, gardening. It gives me great satis- 
faction that he is under a course of medicine, and 
I am still in good spirits about his recovery.” 

Mrs. Unwin, writing to Mrs. Newton (who was 
then at Northampton) October 7th, 1773, says: 
“The cloud of affliction still hangs heavy on Mr. 
Cowper, yet he is quite calm and persuadable in 
every respect.’’* 

Cowper improved so much that Mr. and Mrs. 
Newton were not afraid to take a journey together 
into Warwickshire. While they were absent, how- 
ever, a fearful change took place. Cowper had 
become obsessed with the idea that it was the will 
of God that he should, ‘‘after the example of 
Abraham, perform an expensive act of obedience, 
and offer, not a son but himself.” He likewise 
believed that, the will of Heaven having been 


1 Letters. Wright’s Ed., I., p. 134. 
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made known to him, power to accomplish this act 
of obedience was at the same time given. Conse- 
quently, he attempted to commit suicide. On 
receipt of the news Newton hurried home. This 
was in October, 1773. On his return he writes: 
‘“‘T wish I could inform you that I found dear Mr. 
Cowper much better when I returned; but his 
deliverance is yet to come; though in his case, 
likewise, there are such evident proofs of the 
Lord’s care and goodness as encourage us still to 
hope for a happy issue.” 

Cowper was next haunted with the belief that 
he had wilfully disobeyed the orders of Heaven. 
The sacrifice which had been required of him he 
had neglected to make, and in consequence God 
had sentenced him ‘toa state of desertion and 
perpetual misery of a kind peculiar to himself.” 
It was feared that he again might try to destroy 
himself ; and Mrs. Unwin, who had left her own 
house, continued to attend him day and night, 
“equally regardless of her own health and of 
the uncharitable construction of censorious and 
malicious tongues.” 

Though Newton devoted himself so nobly to his 
friend, Cowper’s affliction was a great trial to him. 
He says in areference to Cowper, ‘‘ Mrs. Unwin 
has often tried to persuade him to return to their 
own house, but he cannot bear to hear of it. He 
sometimes begs, and weeps, and pleads to stay 
with such earnestness that it must be submitted to.” 
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A fortnight after (May 14th) was perceived the 
first symptom of amendment. Cowper was feeding 
the chickens and while so engaged some little 
incident made him smile. It was the first smile 
that had been seen on his face for sixteen months. 
Later, he suddenly signified his willingness to go 
home, and on Monday, May 23rd, he quitted the 
vicarage, after a stay there of nearly a year and 
five months. 

Newton’s kindness to his friend during this long 
and weary period was unintermittent. ‘‘ Upon the 
whole,” he says, ‘‘I have not been weary of my 
cross. Besides the submission I owe to the Lord, 
I think I can hardly do or suffer too much for such 
a friend, yet sometimes my heart has been 
impatient and rebellious.” 

Cowper improved every day but he did not 
regain hope. In his most melancholy moments he 
would compose lines descriptive of his unhappy 
state. Iwo which were in Latin have been 
translated : 


My love is slain, and by my crime is slain. 
Ah! now beneath whose wings shall I repose ? 


From neither company nor books did he yet 
receive pleasure; nevertheless, being in a condition 
that made some diversion necessary, he was glad 
of anything that would engage his attention 
without fatiguing it; consequently, when a neigh- 
bour offered for his acceptance a leveret, he 
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willingly took it under his protection, perceiving 
that in the management of it and in the attempt 
to tame it, he would find just that sort of employ- 
ment which his case required. ‘It was soon 
known,” he says, ‘‘among my neighbours that I 
was pleased with the present, and the consequence 
was that in a short time I had as many leverets 
offered to me as would have stocked a paddock.” 
He undertook the care of three, and distinguished 
them by the names Puss, Tiney and Bess, but 
informs us that, notwithstanding the two feminine 
appellatives, they were all males. Turning car- 
penter, he built them houses to sleep in. In the 
daytime they had the range of the hall, but in the 
evening he sometimes permitted them to enter the 
parlour. The boxes in which they slept were 
apparently at one time kept in the kitchen, for 
between that apartment and the hall is a “ port- 
hole,”* cut in the wall, through which they 
“used to come leaping out to their evening 
gambols.” 

Each animal had his peculiarities of character 
and temper. Puss at once grew familiar, allowed 
Cowper to carry him about, more than once fell 
asleep on Cowper’s knee, and after recovering 
from a sickness of three days, signified his 
gratitude for the kindness shown him by licking 
Cowper’s hand, “ first the back of it, then the palm, 


1 Term used by Hugh Miller who visited Olney in 1845. Probably the 
opening was originally used as a buttery-hatch. 
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then every finger separately, then between all the 
fingers, as if anxious to leave no part of it un- 
saluted.” ‘Not so Tiney,” says Cowper; “upon 
him the kindest treatment had not the least effect. 
He too was sick, and in his sickness had an equal 
share of my attention; but if, after his recovery, 
I took thé liberty to stroke him, he would grunt, 
strike with his fore-feet, spring forward and bite. 
He was, however, very entertaining in his way; 
even his surliness was matter of mirth, and in his 
play he preserved such an air of gravity and per- 
formed his feats with such solemnity of manner, 
that in him too I had an agreeable companion.” 


“ T kept him for his humour’s sake, 
For he would oft beguile 
My heart of thoughts that made it ache, 
And force me to a smile.” 


‘‘Puss was tamed by gentle usage, Tiney was 
not to be tamed at ail, and Bess had a courage 
that made him tame from the beginning. Bess 
died soon after he was full grown; Tiney lived to 
be nine years old; Puss to be eleven years eleven 
months, dying of sheer old age.”’ As the hall door 
opened into the street, visitors, when the hares 
were out, were refused admittance at the grand 
entry, and referred to the back door as the only 
possible way of approach. 

Cowper, however, indulged in numerous other 
pets, and he speaks of his ‘eight pairs of tame 
pigeons,’ his linnet and his robins. Lady 
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Hesketh has put it on record “that he had 
at one time five rabbits, three hares, two guinea 
pigs," a magpie, a jay, and a starling; besides two 
goldfinches, two canary birds, and two dogs. It is 
amazing how the three hares can find room to 
gambol and frolic (as they certainly do) in his 
small parlour;’’ and she adds, “I forgot to 
enumerate a squirrel which he had at the same 
time, and which used to play with one of the 
hares continually.” 

To the year 1774 belongs Cowper’s Latin poem, 
““Heu! quam remotus,” which was written in one 
of his darkest moods. He dwells on his troubles, 
and in particular, after recalling the pleasant days 
at Berkhamsted, he bewails the cruel destiny 
which led him to forsake Theodora, and drove him 
into the jaws of Avernus. The following transla- 
tion? is by Dr. Alfred Gough: 


“ Far from my natal roof I sigh, 
Of all its joys, alas! bereft, 
Since long ago, so thoughtlessly, 
Sweet fields and home and friends I left ; 


And thee forsook, for whom mine eyes 
Weep sore, more loved than limb or life, 
And linked to me by closest ties, 
A victim trembling ’neath the knife. 


1‘¢T cannot amuse myself asl once could . . . with squirrels and 
guinea pigs.”—Cowper to Newton, May zoth, 1786. 

2 For the original see Milford’s Edition of Poems, p. 293. Cowper 
wrote other short poems at this ‘time. In the sale catalogue of the 
Hayley Correspondence, 1878—including numerous MSS. by Cowper— 
appears the following item :—‘' 128, Cowper (William) MS. Book of 
Rums, or occasional extempore pieces in Rhyme, written in the year 1776, 
4to, calf.” 
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Yet no fierce monster was I born, 
No lioness e’er nourished me, 

In some rude cave o’erhung with thorn ; 
No !—this is Destiny’s decree. 


My soul by countless terrors riven, 
And like the stormy ocean tossed, 
Into Avernus’ jaws was driven, 
In its black stream for ever lost.” 


Cowper calls himself ‘the most ichthyophagous 
of Protestants,’”’ and his letters bear out the 
assertion. There is scarce a letter in this period 
in which he is not either asking for or acknow- 
ledging the receipt of fish, and the taste for it did 
not decline as he grew older. Mackerel, plaice, 
turbot, lobster, salmon, halibut, skate, all came 


alike to him. ‘One to whom fish is so welcome,” 
he says to Hill (November rath, 1776), ‘‘can have 
no great occasion to distinguish the sorts.” In 


return for these Cowper was proud to despatch to 
his friend melons, cucumbers, and other garden 
produce of his own growing. 

The gardener at Gayhurst* having sent him 
some ‘fruiting pines,” he made a frame for them, 
and composed a poem called, ‘‘ The Pine-apple 
and the Bee,”* a copy of which he sent to Hill, 
with the design of fiddling his friend “ out of more 
fish.) 


Although at much less expense than formerly, 


1 Then the seat of Mr. George Wrighte. 


2 See Milford’s Edition of Poems, p. 296, where will be found also the 
companion poem, ‘‘ The Bee and the Pine-apple.” 
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Cowper could not make his income cover his 
expenditure. Consequently we find him several 
times requesting Hill to sell more stock. Living 
on one’s principal, however, cannot, as Cowper 
very well knew, last for ever, so he formed 
a design of ‘taking two, three or four boys” 
under his care, to instruct them in the Greek and 
Latin languages. With a view to this he wrote to 
Hill in the hope that, as the latter had an exten- 
Sive acquaintance, he might be of real service. 
“They would lodge and board,” he says, ‘“‘ under 
our roof, and be in all respects accommodated 
and attended in a manner that would well warrant 
the demand of a hundred guineas per annum. If 
you are acquainted, therefore, with any person who 
has a son or sons between eight and ten years 
of age, for whom he would wish to find a tutor 
who will not make a property of them, nor neglect 
| any means in his power to inform them thoroughly 
in what he undertakes to teach, you will oblige me 
by recommending me.” 

On May 2oth, 1777, Cowper made his will, and 
as might be supposed, he left the little he had to 
the two friends to whom he was most indebted— 
Mrs. Unwin and Joseph Hill—but its provisions 
by the lapse of time and the death of Mrs. Unwin 
became ineffective. 

On June gth, 1777, Lord Dartmouth and some 
friends visited Olney, and the town entertained 
them very handsomely. To Newton Lord Dart- 
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mouth had been extremely and persistently kind. 
It was not the friendship of a great lord to an 
inferior, but of one Christian to another. Newton 
reckoned his various interviews with ‘the good 
earl” among the greatest pleasures of his life, and 
we may picture those two excellent men sitting 
under Newton’s “favourite great tree” in the 
vicarage garden, and conversing, ‘‘ not concerning 
the comparatively petty affairs of human govern- 
ment, but of things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God.” To his old school-fellow, Cowper, Lord 
Dartmouth also paid a visit. Among the subjects 
conversed upon were the South Sea Voyages of 
Captain Cook, which were just then engaging 
public attention, and Lord Dartmouth promised 
to lend Cowper the works.of both Cook and 
Forster (Cook’s companion). Then Cowper showed 
his garden, and pointed out with some pride his 
“‘broallia,’ a new flower in this country,’”’ which he 
had raised from a few seeds given him the 
previous year. Cowper and Mrs. Unwin con- 
sidered it the most elegant flower they had seen, 
and Lord Dartmouth, says Cowper, ‘did it the 
honour to think with us.” 

With the “good earl” in his mind, Cowper 
observes in “ Truth”’: 


We boast some rich ones whom the Gospel sways, 
And one who wears a coronet and prays. 


1 Doubtless the browallia, a stove plant from Peru, named after John 
Browallins, Bishop of Aboa. 
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In October, 1777, a dreadful fire broke out in 
Olney, and many houses were destroyed. The 
town and Lord Dartmouth helped generously, and 
Newton was able by his own exertions to raise 
£200 for the sufferers. Such instances of benevo- 
lence naturally led Newton to expect that he 
would have sufficient influence to restrain gross 
licentiousness on particular occasions, but he was 
soon to be disillusioned. 

At the meeting of the committee for the fire 
Newton recommended the discontinuance of the 
custom of illuminating houses, lighting bon- 
fires and firing guns on the 5th of November, 
a sensible proposal seeing that most of the houses 
were thatched. Newton’s motion was approved 
by all present ; and, imagining it to be the general 
desire of the people, he gave notice of it at 
church. But when the day came there was great 
opposition. At night, “a wild, lawless mob 
paraded the streets, breaking windows, and extort- 
ing money from one end of the town to the 
other.” The vicarage was expressly threatened. 
Newton himself was determined to brave it, but 
upon a friend’s bringing word, about ten in the 
evening, that forty or fifty of them, full of fury 
and liquor, were just coming to beset the house, 
Mrs. Newton was so terrified, and her head was so 
much affected, that her husband, though he was 
ashamed to do it, was obliged to send out money 
and beg peace. So the house was saved, but the 
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whole affair occasioned Newton very great grief. 
He afterwards said that ‘he believed he should 
never have left Olney had not so incorrigible a 
spirit prevailed in a parish which he had so long 
laboured to reform.” 

Early in 1778 died Sir Thomas Hesketh,* who 
left Cowper a small legacy. 

In June of the same year was fulfilled Cowper’s 
prophecy concerning Thurlow, who in that month 
succeeded Earl Bathurst as Lord Chancellor of 
England. One of his first acts on assuming the 
dignity was to appoint Joseph Hill as one of his 
secretaries,” and Unwin and others hoped that some- 
thing would be done for Cowper—that the promise 
of long previous,? though it was spoken half in jest, 
would also be fulfilled. Unwin’s advice, however, 
that he should write to Thurlow, Cowper found 
himself unwilling to follow. “I know the man,” 
he says in reply, ‘and his disposition well; he is 
very liberal in his way of thinking, generous and 
discerning. He is well aware of the tricks that are 
played upon such occasions; and, after fifteen 
years interruption of all intercourse between us, 
would translate my letter into this language—pray 
remember the poor. This would disgust him. It 
would perhaps give him pleasure to surprise me 


1 He was succeeded in the title by his brother Robert, from whom is 
descended the present head of the family, Sir Thomas George Fermor- 
Hesketh (7th baronet). 


2 Secretary of Lunatics. 
8 See page 4o. 
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with a benefit; and if he means me such a favour, 
I should disappoint him by asking it.” On June 
6th, 1778, in a letter to Hill’ Cowper says, 
“Thurlow’s advancement to the seals I imagine 
surprises nobody. I should formerly have con- 
ceived great pleasure from such an event, in which 
self would have its share. A certain provision for 
me would have been the consequence of his pro- 
motion. But ‘Damnosa quid non wmminuit dies ?’* 
It has worn out the graces of our former intimacy, 
and the sinecure he promised me must fill a 
happier pocket than mine.” Cowper’s lines on 
Thurlow’s promotion are well known. 

Among the events at Olney was the annual Fair 
held on June 2gth, and generally known as Cherry 
Fair. The principal sight in the year 1778 was a 
lion, and Mrs. Unwin, Cowper and Newton went 
to see it. Newton “got a hymn out of this lion,’ 
and Cowper wrote to Unwin, ‘A lion was 
imported here at the fair, seventy years of age, 
and was as tame as a goose. Your mother and I 
saw him embrace his keeper with his paws and lick 
his face. Others saw him receive his head in his 
mouth, and restore it to him again unhurt—a sight 
we chose not to be favoured with, but rather 
advised the honest man to discontinue the 
practice—a practice hardly reconcilable to pru- 
dence unless he had a head to spare.” 

1 Bailey’s Edition of Cowpfer’s Poems, p. Ixxvi. 


2 Horace. ‘' What has not wasting time impaired?” 
3 Olney Hymns, il., p. 93. 
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Cowper having taken again to reading, his 
letters.now furnish us with his opinions on men 
and books. He considered Gray ‘“ the only poet 
since Shakespeare entitled to the character of 
sublime. I once thought Swift’s letters the best 
that could be written, but I like Gray’s better. 
His humour, or his wit, or whatever it is to be 
called, is never ill-natured or offensive, and yet I 
think equally poignant with the Dean’s.” Dr. 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets gave him keen 
pleasure, though he reckoned it a pity that so 
many mediocrities, and worse, had been admitted, 
and he was moved to anger by Johnson’s treat- 
ment of his favourite Milton. 

‘“As a poet,” says Cowper, October 31st, 1779," 
he has treated him with severity enough, and has 
plucked one or two of the most beautiful feathers 
out of his Muse’s wing and trampled them under 
his great foot. He has passed sentence of con- 
demnation upon ‘ Lycidas.’ Was there ever any-. 
thing so delightful as the music of the ‘ Paradise 
Lost’? It is like that of a fine organ; has the 
fullest and the deepest tones of majesty, with all 
the softness and elegance of the Dorian flute. Yet 
the Doctor has little or nothing to say upon this 
copious theme, but talks something about the 
unfitness of the English language for blank verse, 
and how apt it is, in the mouth of some readers, to 
degenerate into declamation. Oh! I could thresh 

! Letters. Wright’s Ed,, I., p. 164, 


LADY AUSTEN. 


From a miniature in the possession of Dr. F. Grinpon, Olney. 


COWPER’S SNUFF-BOX, 


Tortoise-shell and gold. Given to him by his cousin 
THEODORA, 

Under the crystal is an original water-colour by Romney 

of Cowper’s three hares, Puss, Tiney and Bess. This 


snufi-box was presented to the Cowper Museum by W. W. 
Carlile, Esq., of Gayhurst. 


Photo by A. H. Stanley, Olney. 
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his old jacket till I made his pension jingle in his 
pocket.” In a letter of October 13th, 1792, he 
calls Johnson “ that literary Cossack,” and he was 
always itching to give him “another slap.’ 

About 1778 Cowper made the acquaintance of 
the Rev. Thomas Scott, who subsequently became 
famous as a commentator. Scott, who was then 
curate of Weston Underwood, lived at Pear Tree 
House in that village, a name bestowed upon it 
because its owner, Mr. Charles Higgins, accepted, 
as the only rent for it, a hamper of pears from a 
fine tree in the garden. 

Born in 1747, the son of a small farmer, Scott 
had in youth and early manhood experienced 
many troubles. Ordained in 1772, he the same 
year entered upon the curacy of Stoke Goldington, 
and subsequently served Ravenstone, Weston 
Underwood, and Olney. During the early years 
of his ministry his religion was a sham, though he 
studied hard and performed his clerical duties 
after a fashion. Buta great change was at hand. 
He was first led to reconsider his position by a 
sermon preached by John Newton, and it was an 
action of Newton’s that brought about the change 
in his life. 

“In January, 1774,” says Scott, “two of my 
parishioners, a man and his wife (Andrew and 


1Qn November 22nd, 1793, Cowper, in a letter to Hayley, said in 
respect of Milton, General Cowper's ‘‘ sentiments of this great man, this 
greatest of men, your idol and mine, and of his abominable critic, are 
exactly in unison with ours.” 


K 
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Sarah Blower), lay at the point of death. I had 
heard of the circumstance; but, according to my 
general custom, not being sent for, I took no 
notice of it; till one evening, the woman being 
now dead and the man dying, I heard that my 
neighbour, Mr. Newton, had been several times to 
visit them. Immediately my conscience reproached 
me with being shamefully negligent in sitting at 
home, within a few doors of dying persons, my 
general hearers, and never going to visit them. 
Directly it occurred to me that, whatever con- 
tempt I might have for Mr. Newton’s doctrines, I 
must acknowledge his practice to be more con- 
sistent with the ministerial character than my 
own. He must have more zeal and love of souls 
than I had, or he would not have walked so far to 
visit and supply my lack of care to those who, as 
far as I was concerned, might have been left to 
perish in their sins.” This reflection moved him 
deeply. He immediately visited the survivor; and 
the affecting sight ‘“‘of one person already dead 
and another expiring in the same chamber” served 
more deeply to impress his serious reflections. 
From that time he constantly visited the sick of 
his parishes as far as he had opportunity. The 
tomb-stone, carved by James Andrews, the Olney 
sculptor, which was erected to the memory of this 
couple, stands in the churchyard of Weston 
Underwood in the angle between the chancel and 
the south aisle, and upon it are represented two 
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coffins on trestles. These events are recorded in 
The Force of Truth (written by Scott in 1779), 
which was revised by Cowper, “and, as to style 
and externals, considerably improved by his 
advice.” 

In February, 1779, eventually appeared the 
long promised volume, Olney Hymns. The 
question is often asked, “How many of the 
hymns did Cowper write?” Cowper gives the 
answer himself in a letter to Thomas Park of 
January 5th, 1793: ‘“‘ Those marked C are mine, 
one excepted, which, though it bears that mark, 
was written by Mr. Newton. I have not the col- 
lection at present, and therefore cannot tell you 
which it is.” Sixty-seven’ hymns have the letter 
C, consequently of the 348 hymns in the col- 
lection Cowper wrote 66. Subsequently careless 
editors attributed to Cowper some that were New- 


ton’s, and some to Newton that were Cowper’s. 
Thus 

Book i., hymn C. Book ii., hymn C. 
were by the editor of the first edition of Cowper’s 
poetical works in which the hymns appeared 
(1806) attributed to Cowper. The C, however, in 
these two instances does not stand for Cowper, 
but for the number one hundred. They were 
written by Newton. Which hymn it was that was 
written by Newton, although marked C, is not 
known. 


1 These hymns were published in 1911 by the Cowper Society as Olney 
Hymns by William Cowper, edited by William Willis. 
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The volume, which is dated February 15th, 
1779, evidently owed its publication to Mr. Thorn- 
ton, for Newton, in a letter to that gentleman 
dated February 13th, 1779, submits the choice of 
the printer to him, though he recommended his 
old friend, Joseph Johnson, who had issued the 
Authentic Narrative. 

Of the hymns by Cowper we have already 
spoken. Perhaps the best by Newton are “ Safely 
through another week,” ‘‘ Come, my soul, thy suit 
prepare,” ‘“ Begone, unbelief,” ‘‘How sweet the 
name of Jesus sounds,” and ‘“‘ Glorious things of 
thee are spoken.” 

In September, 1779, Cowper made his first visit 
to Gayhurst, the beautiful seat of Mr. George 
Wrighte. “Your mother and I,’ he tells Mr. 
Unwin (September 2ist), ‘last week made a trip 
in a postchaise to Gayhurst, the seat of Mr. 
Wrighte, about four miles off. He understood 
that I did not much affect strange faces, and sent 
over his servant on purpose to inform me that he 
was going into Leicestershire, and that if I chose 
to see the gardens I might gratify myself without 
danger of seeing the proprietor. I accepted the 
invitation, and was delighted with all I found 
there.” 

Built in three distinct periods, Gayhurst is a 
a noble pile. The oldest portion, or Early Tudor 
house, was erected in 1500 by a member of the 
family of Neville. It has a huge chimney shaft, 
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and abounds in narrow passages, thick walls, 
quaintly-formed and unexpected roofs and gables, 
and curiously-contrived gutters. 

In 1581 the house came into the possession (by 
marriage) of Thomas Mulso, whose son, William, 
built the second, or Elizabethan, portion, making 
the new house together with the old part form the 
letter E, a common arrangement at that time with 
loyal gentlemen. In 1596, Mary Mulso, heiress, 
daughter of William Mulso, married the hapless 
Everard Digby, afterwards knighted, who had the 
misfortune to be drawn into the Gunpowder Plot, 
and who suffered on the scaffold. He was succeeded 
by his son, the mystical and fantastic Sir Kenelm, 
author of Private Memoirs, written for his wife, 
the beautiful Anastasia, and many other works. 
In 1704 the estate was sold to George Wrighte, 
son of Sir Nathan Wrighte, Lord Keeper to 
Queen Anne. In 1725 Wrighte made another 
addition to the house, built in the Queen Anne 
style. This part, which consists of the dining- 
room below, the ball-room above, and the grand 
staircase, is at the back of Mulso’s main building, 
filling up the space at the back of the E between 
the two large limbs. 

Gayhurst passed from the Wrighte family in 
1830. In 1882 it became the property of Mr. 
James William Carlile. It is now the seat of his 
son, Mr. W. W. Carlile. 

The church which, as Cowper observes, stands 
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in the garden, was rebuilt by George Wrighte 
(1724—1728). Itis in the Grecian style, with a 
square tower at the west end, surmounted by a 
cupola and four urns, one at each angle; and is 
historically interesting as being in all probability 
the last of the works of Sir Christopher Wren, 
who, although he gave the plans for the church, 
never saw it finished, as he died in 1723, in his 
ninety-second year. Cowper was _ particularly 
pleased with his visit, especially with the hot- 
houses and the orange trees, and he several times 
repeated it. 

Newton’s ministry at Olney now drew to a 
close. At this period the right’ of presentation to 
the living of St. Mary Woolnoth, in the city of 
London, was vested in his friend and patron, Mr. 
John Thornton, who, feeling the importance of 
fixing a sound and able preacher in such a post, 
pressed the living on Newton, and the latter, on 
September 21st, 1779, wrote to Bull: “ My race 
at Olney is nearly finished; I am about to form a 
connection for life with one Mary Woolnoth, a 
reputed London saint in Lombard Street.” His 
last sermon in Olney, previous to his departure 
for London, was preached on Tuesday evening, 
January 11th, 1780. 

The vicarage had been occupied by Newton 
from May, 1764, to January, 1780—nearly sixteen 


1 His right was disputed, but after lengthy litigation was upheld by the 
House of Lords. 
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years. The room used by him as a study is the one 
at the east end of the top of the house, with 
windows projecting from the roof. Over the 
mantelpiece may still be seen the wooden panel 
with the following texts in large lettering which he 
had painted on it: ‘Since thou wast precious in 
My sight, thou hast been honourable” (Isa. xliit. 4). 
“But thou shalt remember that thou wast a bond- 
man in the land of Egypt, and the Lord thy God 
redeemed thee” (Deut. xv. 15). 


CHAPTER VI 


THE REV. WILLIAM BULL 


THE YEAR 1780 


Just before leaving Olney Newton introduced 
Cowper to his friend, the Rev. William Bull, 
Independent minister of Newport Pagnell, and 
Cowper soon became deeply attached to his new 
acquaintance. To Newton ‘“‘a quiet pipe with 
‘dear Taureau’ was one of the chief pleasures of 
his life.” And Cowper, though no smoker, who is 
even satirical on smoking,’ was never so delighted 
as when he could get Bull and his pipe into the 
summer-house — ‘ smoke-inhaling Bull. 

Always filling, never full.” 

Cowper thus describes his new friend to Unwin: 
‘A Dissenter, but a liberal one; a man of letters 
and of genius; a master of a fine imagination, or 
rather not master of it—an imagination which, 
when he finds himself in the company he loves 
and can confide in, runs away with him into such 
fields of speculation as amuse and enliven every 
other imagination that has the happiness to be of 
the party. At other times he has a tender and 


1“ Conversation,” 1. 245. 
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delicate sort of melancholy in his disposition, not 
less agreeable in its way. Every scene of life has 
two sides, a dark and a bright one; and the mind 
that has an equal mixture of melancholy and 
vivacity is best of all qualified for the contempla- 
tion of either; it can be lively without levity, and 
pensive without dejection. Such a man is Mr. 
Bull. 

‘“‘ But—he smokes tobacco—nothing is perfect— 

‘ Nihil est ab omni 
Parte beatum.’ ” 

By and by it became the custom for Mr. Bull 
to dine with Cowper regularly once a fortnight 
“the year round.” Moreover, though it was a 
great undertaking, Cowper now and then journeyed 
to Newport Pagnell. One of these visits sug- 
gested the poem called ‘‘ The Doves,” which was 
sent to Newton June 2nd, 1780. 

In February, 1780, Cowper took lessons in 
drawing with James Andrews, the Olney painter 
and sculptor, and made in the short space of two 
months “such surprising proficiency in the art” 
that, when he showed his productions to Mrs. Un- 
win, she was ‘all admiration and applause.” He tells 
Newton that his application to it was unwearied. 
“T never,” he says, ‘received a /zttle pleasure from 
anything in my life; if I am delighted it is in the 
extreme. The unhappy consequence of this tem- 
perament is, that my attachment to any occupation 
seldom outlives the novelty of it.” 
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Most of Cowper’s letters of this period contain 
allusions to his new pastime. ‘‘I draw mountains,” 
he says, ‘valleys, woods and streams, and ducks 
and dabchicks. I admire them myself, and Mrs. 
Unwin admires them, and her praise and my 
praise put together are fame enough for me.” 

The drawing divertisement lasted nearly a year, 
though Cowper found it hurtful to its eyes. He 
told Mrs. King (October 11th, 1788): ‘ Many 
figures were the fruit of my labours, which had at 
least the merit of being unparalleled by any pro- 
duction either of art or nature. But, before the 
year was ended, I had occasion to wonder at the 
progress that may be made, in despite of natural 
deficiency, by dint alone of practice, for I actually 
produced three landscapes which a lady’ thought 
worthy to be framed and glazed. I then judged it 
high time to exchange this occupation for another, 
lest by any subsequent productions of inferior 
merit I should forfeit the honour I had so for- 
tunately acquired.” 

Cowper gave up drawing, but his ‘ Michael 
Angelo’’ continued to paint and to carve until 
1817, when they laid him to rest in the churchyard 
he had so loved to adorn, and put over his head a 
stone with a wheatsheaf on it—a fitting emblem of 
the fecundity of his invention. Cowper also 
amused himself with carpentering and net-making. 


_ } Lady Austen. An engraving from one of these drawings may be seen 
in the Gentlemen’s Magazine for June, 1804. 
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“There is not a squire in all this country,” he 
says, ‘‘who can boast of having made better 
squirrel-houses, hutches for rabbits, or bird cages, 
than myself; and in the article of cabbage nets 
I had no superior.” 

Even before he commenced drawing Cowper 
had returned to versifying. In December, 1779, 
he wrote the humorous lines entitled, ‘“‘ The Yearly 
Distress ; or, Tithing Time at Stock, in Essex ;” 
and in 1780 his ‘“ whisking wit’’ produced the 
“Nightingale and Glowworm” and ‘A Fable,” 
on the subject of a raven which had built a nest in 
Guinea Field. 

On the occasion of sending Unwin the “ Verses 
on a Goldfinch starved to death in a cage” he 
said (November gth, 1780): “I wrote the following 
last summer. The tragical occasion of it really 
happened at the next house to ours. I am glad 
when I can find a subject to work upon. . . I 
shall charge you a half-penny apiece for every 
copy I send you, the short as well as the long. 
This is a sort of afterclap you little expected, but 
I cannot possibly afford them at a cheaper rate. 
If this method of raising money had occurred to 
me sooner I should have made the bargain sooner; 
_ but am glad I have hit upon it at last. It will be 
a considerable encouragement to my Muse, and 
act as a powerful stimulus to my industry.” 

Cowper having been connected with the law, 
Newton when in Olney had occasionally turned to 
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him for legal advice. For example, on January 
14th, 1775, he wrote: ‘I have drawn up a clause 
to be inserted in Mrs. ——’s will, which my dear 
friend Mr. Cowper has looked over and approves, 
and says it will pass very well as to the forms of 
law.” The knowledge of this having spread abroad, 
the people of Olney who, with commendable 
shrewdness, always prefer not paying for a thing 
when it can be had for nothing, hit upon the 
happy expedient of turning the poet to account. 
Consequently, when in need of legal information, 
instead of taking the usual course, they applied to 
Cowper, who, when he could not give the required 
assistance, was good-natured enough to try to 
obtain it from Hill. It was while he was thus in 
request that he wrote the amusing ‘“ Report of an 
Adjudged Case.” 

With Mrs. Unwin Cowper was always on most 
affectionate terms; to her son William he was 
scarcely less attached ; but there was one member 
of the family who was cool towards him—Mrs. 
Powley, who esteemed Cowper as a man, but 
complained that her mother was wasting too much 
of her income upon him.’ Nothing, of course, 
was shown outwardly, and Cowper seems never to 
have been aware of the real cause of the coolness. 

In May the Powleys visited Olney, and Cowper 
urged William Unwin to try to meet them here. 


1 At a later date she declared that Mrs. Unwin had wasted eighteen 
hundred pounds upon him. 
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“You cannot always,” says he, ‘find your brother 
and sister Powley at Olney. These and some other 
considerations, such as the desire we have to see 
you, and the pleasure we expect from seeing you 
all together, may, and I think ought, to overcome 
your scruples.” Far from suspecting the real 
position, Cowper innocently attributes Mrs. Pow- 
ley’s indifference to his poetical effusions, especi- 
ally the humorous ones, to another cause. A 
few months later (December 24th, 1780) he tells 
Unwin: ‘“ Your poor sister!—she has many good 
qualities, and upon some occasions gives proof of 
a good understanding; but as some people have no 
ear for music, so she has none for humour.”’ 

Cowper had by this time drifted into his very 
best style as a letter writer.7 As showing in how 
interesting a manner he could describe even the 
most trivial occurrences, no better example could 
be found than the letter to Newton dated August 
2Ist, 1780:— 

“The following occurrence ought not to be 
passed over in silence in a place where so few 
notable ones are to be met with. Last Wednesday 
night, while we were at supper, between the hours 
of eight and nine, I heard an unusual noise in the 
back parlour, as if one of the hares was entangled 
and endeavouring to disengage herself. I was just 
going to rise from table when it ceased. In about 


1 Many of Cowper's letters were franked by Mr. Robert Smith, after- 
wards Lord Carrington. 
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five minutes a voice on the outside of the parlour 
door inquired if one of my hares had got away. I 
immediately rushed into the next room, and found 
that my poor favourite Puss had made her escape. 
She had gnawed in sunder the strings of a lattice 
work with which [ thought I had _ sufficiently 
secured the window, and which I preferred to any 
other sort of blind because it admitted plenty of 
air. From thence I hastened to the kitchen, where 
I saw the redoubtable Thomas Freeman, who told 
me that, having seen her just after she dropped 
into the street, he attempted to cover her with his 
hat, but she screamed out and leaped directly 
over his head. I then desired him to pursue as ~ 
fast as possible, and added Richard Coleman’ to 
the chase, as being nimbler and carrying less 
weight than Thomas, not expecting to see her 
again, but desirous to learn, if possible, what 
became of her. In something less than an hour 
Richard returned almost breathless with the fol- 
lowing account. That soon after he began to run 
he left Tom behind him, and came in sight of a 
most numerous hunt of men, women, children 
and dogs; that he did his best to keep back the 
dogs, and presently outstripped the crowd, so that 
the race was at last disputed between himself and 
Puss. She ran right through the town and down 
the lane that leads to Dropshort.?_ A little before 


1 Brought as a lad by Cowper from St. Albans. He lived next door to 
Cowper. 


2 An Inn on the Lavendon Road. 
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she came to the house he got the start and turned 
her; she pushed for the town again, and soon 
after she entered it sought shelter in Mr. Wag- 
staffs tan-yard’ adjoining to old Mr. Drake’s. 
Sturges’s harvest men were at supper, and saw 
her from the opposite side of the way. There 
she encountered the tan-pits full of water, and 
while she was struggling out of one pit and 
plunging into another, and almost drowned, one 
of the men drew her out by the ears and secured 
her. She was then well washed in a bucket to get 
the lime out of her coat, and brought home in a 
sack at ten o’clock. 

“« This frolic cost us four shillings, but you may 
believe that we did not grudge a farthing of it. 
The poor creature. received only a little hurt in 
one of her claws and one of her ears, and is now 
almost as well as ever.” 

‘‘Cowper’s letters,’ says William Blake,? ‘ought 
to be printed in letters of gold and ornamented 
with jewels of Heaven, Havillah, Eden, and all 
the countries where jewels abound.” 

These letters are full of drolleries. One amusing 
habit of Cowper’s was that of dropping into 
Hudibrastic rhyme in all sorts of unexpected 
places. For example, he commences one letter 
with— 

A noble theme demands a noble verse, 


In such I thank you for your fine oysters. 


1 Close to the Independent Meeting. 
Letter to Hayley, March 12th, 1804. 
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Another to Newton winds up with— 


I nothing add but this—that stsl] I am 
Your most affectionate and humble 
William. 


The various commissions that Cowper charged 
his friends with are put just as oddly. To Unwin 
(March a2tst, 1784) he says: ‘‘ Your mother wishes 
you to buy for her ten yards and a half of yard- 
wide Irish, from two shillings to two shillings and 
sixpence per yard; and my head will be equally 
obliged to you for a hat, of which I enclose a 
string that gives you the circumference. The 
depth of the crown must be four inches and one- 
eighth. Let it not be a round slouch, which I 
abhor, but a smart, well-cocked, fashionable affair. 
A fashionable hat likewise for your mother; a 
black one if they are worn, otherwise chip.”’ 


He writes on December 2ist,-1781: ‘ Mrs. 
Unwin sends her love, and will be much obliged 
to Mrs. Newton if she will order her down a loaf 
of sugar, from ninepence to tenpence the pound, 
for the use of my sweet self at breakfast.” 

He says on March 14th, 1782, to Newton: “We 
return you many thanks, in the first place for a 
pot of scallops excellently pickled, and in the 
second for the snuff-box. We admired it even 
when we supposed the price of it two guineas; 
guess, then, with what raptures we contemplated 
it when we found that it cost but one. It was 
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genteel before, but then it became a perfect model 
of elegance, and worthy to be the desire of all 
noses.” 

In his letter to Newton of June 23rd, 1780, 
Cowper says: “‘ We have sent a petition to Lord 
Dartmouth by this post, praying him to interfere 
in Parliament in behalf of the poor lace-makers. 
I say we, because I have signed it. Mr.G 
drew it up. Mr.—— did not think it grammatical, 
therefore would not sign it; yet I think Priscian 
himself would have pardoned the manner for the 
sake of the matter.” 3 

During the first half of the century the lace 
trade’ had been good, and the town of Olney, 
which was the centre of it, had been in a 
prosperous condition. But, as may be seen 
from Cowper’s letter to Hill of July 8th, 1780, 
there had subsequently been a serious decline. 
Cowper, after begging Hill to try to enlist the 
Chancellor’s sympathies on behalf of the lace- 
makers, says: “I am an eyewitness to their 
poverty, and do know that hundreds in this little 
town are upon the point of starving, and that the 
most unremitting industry is but barely sufficient 
to keep them from it. I know that the Bill by 
which they would have been so fatally affected is 
thrown out; but Lord Stormont threatens them 
with another, and if another like it should pass, 
they are undone. We lately sent a petition to 


1 The only lace then made was the beautiful Bucks Point. 


L 
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Lord Dartmouth. I signed it, and am sure the 
contents are true. The purport of it was to 
inform him that there are very near one thousand 
two hundred lace-makers in this town, the most of 
whom had reason enough, while the Bill was in 
agitation, to look upon every loaf they bought as 
the last they should ever be able to earn.’ 

The place being so entirely given over to lace- 
making, it was no easy matter to find girls suitable 
for service. At a much later date Cowper tried 
unsuccessfully to get a nurse in Olney for the 
infant son of his friend Rose, and he wrote on this 
occasion: ‘“ Girls fit to be nurses and worthy to 
be trusted with little William are scarce, and espe- 
cially scarce in this country, where the lace pillow 
is the only thing they dandle.” ” 

An incident now occurred in the religious world 
that gave origin to furious controversy. The Rev. 
Martin Madan, Cowper’s cousin, whose name has 
several times been mentioned in this book, pub- 
lished in 1780 a work in two large octavos, to 
which he afterwards added a third as a supple- 
ment, entitled, Thelyphthora; or, a Treatise on 
Female Ruin, the substance of which was that 
polygamy is a state which was not only allowed by 
the Most High to the Jews, but spoken of in His 
law in such a manner as to show that it received 

1 The subject of Lace-making in the Midlands is exhaustively dealt with 


in my work, The Romance of The Lace Pillow, 1919. It is published 
by Mr. H. H. Armstrong, Olney, Bucks. 


? Letters. Wright's Ed., IV., p. 355 (Jan. gth, 1793). 
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His sanction to the end of the world. No wonder 
that such a book, written by such a man, one of 
the most distinguished of the Evangelical minis- 
ters, should drop like a bomb-shell among pro- 
fessors of religion. Cowper’s first impulse after its 
perusal was to fall into jest, so he wrote the fol- 
lowing ‘‘ Impromptu ” :— 

If John marries Mary, and Mary alone, 

*Tis a very good match between Mary and John. 


Should John wed a score, oh, the claws and the scratches! 
It can’t be a match—’tis a bundle of matches. 


To amusement, however, succeeded indignation, 
and Cowper instead of regarding his kinsman as 
previously with extreme veneration, began to view 
him with abhorrence as a vicious and immorally 
minded man—an opinion that was shared by the 
majority in the Evangelical world. That they 
were in error is now perfectly clear. Taking his 
position upon the strictest literalism, holding him- 
self bound by every word of the Bible, but 
rejecting every other ground of argument, it is not 
surprising that Mr. Madan arrived at the conclu- 
sions set down in his book. What was brought 
under his notice, too, as chaplain of the Lock, 
seems also to have influenced him. “If Madan,” 
says Canon Benham, “ever looked sorrowfully 
upon his charge at the Lock, and thought how 
each fallen woman had been once an innocent 
child, and might have been a happy wife with 
children round her knees, is it to be wondered at 
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that he asked himself the question, ‘On what 
theory might these have been wives ?’”’ 

Cowper, not satisfied with criticising the book in 
his letters and making epigrams on it, also wrote 
(in December, 1780) and sent to the press a satiri- 
cal quasi-comic and ill-judged attack on Madan 
called Anti-Thelyphthora, which was printed as a 
quarto pamphlet by Johnson and issued anony- 
mously in 1781." 

Despite its shortcomings, Anti-Thelyphthora is 
of interest to students of Cowper, seeing that it 
was the first of his series of long poems. Poor as 
it may seem, taken as a whole, it was a start. 
Cowper’s maiden fight was a tilt with Sir Airy del 
Castro (Madan),?.and though he did not distinguish 
himself on the occasion, it served to inform him 
that he was not altogether wanting in skill as a 
satirist. For example, take his allusion to the 
lady Hypothesis, who taught— 

That forms material, whatsoe’er we dream, 
Are not at all, or are not what they seem ; 
That substances and modes of every kind 
Are mere impressions on the passive mind ; 


And he that splits his cranium breaks at most 
A fancied head against a fancied post. 


This was fair for a beginning, and Cowper may 
well have imagined that the man who could write 


1 It is noticed in the 64th volume of the Monthly Review. 


2 The “ Knight of the Silver Moon, Sir Marmadan,”’ of this poem was 
Mr. Badcock, of the Monthly Review, who had severely handled Mr. 
Madan's book in that periodical. 
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this could write more, and he furbished his spear 
for other encounters, 

In an earlier chapter (iii., page 76) I promised 
to explain how it came about that Mrs. Madan 
figures scarcely at all in previous biographies of 
Cowper, and also in previous collections of his 
letters. But the reader will have already divined 
the reason. It was owing to the publication of 
the Thelyphthora. Thenceforward Martin Madan 
was never mentioned in the Evangelical world. 
But, more than that, it was Achan’s story repeated, 
or rather exceeded; for not only were “his sons 
and his daughters and his oxen and his asses and 
his sheep” included, but his mother was also. 
Nearly all letters written by Cowper to Martin or 
Mrs. Madan were carefully hidden from the sight 
of biographer and editor, and even in the case of 
the few that were permitted to see daylight the 
passages relating to Martin were religiously ex- 
punged. This volume is the first to give Mrs. 
Madan and her son their proper places in Cowper’s 
story.’ 

Meantime, Cowper was able to report an 
increase in his income. He was informed that 
Lady Cowper (with whom he had once been 
slightly acquainted), who had died in the previous 
August, had left him an annuity of £20. Subse- 

' Some of the discoveries were made by the late Rev. Dr. Mayor, of 


Cambridge. Others are the result of the gift to the Cowper Museum by 
Mr. George Avenell of a series of Cowper’s letters to Mrs. Madan. 
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quently, however, he discovered that the intelli- 
gence was not accurate. The money was to come 
to him, but “from a different mine ”’ (December 
roth, 1780). That mine was his cousin Theodora, 
though he never suspected it. 


CHAPTER Vil 


LADY AUSTEN 


DEC., 1780—JULY, 1783 


PERCEIVING that the occupation of writing pleased 
Cowper, Mrs. Unwin encouraged it, and his pen 
was soon at work again. The first intimation we 
have of his new efforts is in a letter to Newton of 
December 21st, 1780. ‘It will,’ he says, ‘“‘ not be 
long, perhaps, before you will receive a poem 
called ‘The Progress of Error. That will be 
succeeded by another, in due time, called ‘ Truth.’ 
Don’t be alarmed. I ride Pegasus with a curb. 
He will never run away with me again. I have 
even convinced Mrs. Unwin that I can manage 
him, and make him stop when I please.” 

“The Progress of Error” was finished in January, 
and Cowper’s neighbour, Mr. Thomas Raban,' 
being under the necessity of visiting London, 
undertook to carry the poem to Newton. 

In ‘The Progress of Error’ Cowper satirizes 
the principal foibles and vices of the day. For 
instance, he gibbets Lord Chesterfield (Petronius) 


1 He was a carpenter. Afterwards he became minister of the Inde- 
pendent Church at Yardley Hastings. 
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as a corrupter of youth. The “ quavering and 
semi-quavering ’’ Occiduus seems to have been, 
not Charles Wesley, as is sometimes supposed, 
but the clergyman of a parish near Olney. In 
drawing the portrait of the ‘‘ cassocked horseman,” 
Cowper apparently had in his eye the Rev. Robert 
Pomfret of Emberton, an incorrigible fox hunter. 

The poem entitled ‘“‘Truth,” the second in order 
of composition, is spoken of on February 4th as 
“long since finished.” On February 18th he 
writes :-— 

“JT send you ‘Table Talk.’ It is a medley of 
many things, some that may be useful and some 
that, for aught I know, may be very diverting. I 
am merry that I may decoy people into my com- 
pany, and grave that they may be the better for it. 
Now and then I put on the garb of a philosopher, 
and take the opportunity that disguise procures me 
to drop a word in favour of religion.” 

Cowper took great pains with his poems. ‘‘ To 
touch and re-touch,” he says, “‘is the secret of 
almost all good writing, especially in verse. I am 
never weary of it myself” (July 2nd, 1780). The 
next poem, “‘ Expostulation,” gives a summary of 
the history of the Jews, and an account of their 
abuse of the miraculous interpositions on their 
behalf. By way of comparison he shows that 
England has been similarly favoured and equally 
ungrateful. He urges reformation. 

Thanks to the good offices of Mr. Newton, a 
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publisher for the poems was found, Mr. Joseph 
Johnson," the same who had printed Anti-The- 
lyphthora. At first Cowper had intended not to 
allow his name to appear on the title-page, but in 
compliance with Johnson’s request he gave way. 


In ‘“‘ The Progress of Error”? he had inserted a 
passage relating to Thelyphthora, but as his name 
was to appear on the title page, he desired the 
manuscript to be returned to him in order that the 
passage might be cancelled.’ 


“If,” says Cowper, ‘‘it were inquired of me 
what my motive was for publishing, I should 
answer, ‘Amusement.’ There is nothing but this 
—no occupation within the compass of my small 
sphere, poetry excepted—that can do much towards 
diverting that train of melancholy thoughts which 
when I am not thus employed, are for ever pouring 
themselves in upon me. And if I did not publish 
what I write, I could not interest myself sufficiently 
in my own success to make an amusement of it.” 
He also remarked that though he was indifferent 
to fame, he had ‘taken the utmost pains to 
deserve it.” 


In compliance with Cowper’s request, Newton 
wrote a preface for the work which, however, by 
the advice of Johnson the publisher was removed 


1 The shop of Joseph Johnson and his nephew and successor, Rowland 
Hunter, who were Dissenters, was No. 72 on the north side of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 


2 Letters, Wright’s Ed., I., p. 280 (Mar. 5th, 1781), 
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after a few copies had been printed.'. To Unwin 
nothing had as yet been mentioned on the subject 
but, preliminaries having been adjusted, Cowper 
on the 1st of May, 1781, let him into the secret. 
Unwin felt hurt at being so long kept in the dark, 
but Cowper at once wrote again to him and 
smoothed down the irritation. He told him that 
he loved him and valued his friendship as much as 
ever. He assured him that till the present 
time he had not the smallest expectation of 
sending a volume to the press, and he remarked 
that the obvious and only reason why he resorted 
to Mr. Newton, instead of ‘‘my friend Unwin,” 
was because the former lived in London, the latter 
at Stock—the former was upon the spot to correct 
the press and to arrange business matters with the 
publisher, whereas the latter living so far distant 
from the metropolis could not be applied to for 
those purposes without a manifest encroachment 
on his kindness. So Unwin was appeased. 

In the first few copies that were. struck off there 
appeared as lines 3g0—413 in ‘‘ Expostulation” a 
passage condemnatory of the practices of Roman 
Catholics. The alteration was brought about in 
the following manner. Soon after the passage had 
been printed Cowper, although he had previously 
perceived no impropriety in it, became uneasy on 
the subject, and after three days’ unquiet con- 


1A copy with the subsequently suppressed preface was sold at 
Sotheby’s, May gth, 1901. It is believed that only three or four copies 
exist. The preface appeared in later editions. 
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sulted Newton, who thought it should be cancelled. 
Consequently Cowper, ‘“ working like a tailor who 
sews a patch upon a hole ina coat,” made twenty- 
four lines to fill the gap. The passage will be 
found in the edition of Cowper’s poems edited 
by Milford. 

A fragment of verse,’ written upon a bill of 
James Nickolls, Lace Manufacturer at Oulney, near 
Newport Pagnell, Bucks, is also. supposed to have 
been excised from this poem. On the same paper 
as this fragment appears “‘ The Flatting Mill,” 
which belongs to December, 1781. In reference 
to lines 376—385 of ‘ Expostulation,’ Cowper 
says: “Mrs. Unwin thought there was a fair 
opportunity to give the bishops a slap; and as 
it would not have been civil to have denied a 
lady so reasonable a request, I have just made the 
powder fly out of their wigs a little.” 

In a letter of October 11th, 1788,? describing 
his life at Olney, he says: ‘‘ Gardening was of all 
employments that in which I succeeded best. I 
began with lettuces and cauliflowers ; from them I 
proceeded to cucumbers; next to melons. I then 
purchased an orange. tree, to which in due time I 
added two or three myrtles. These served me 
day and night with employment during a whole 
severe winter. To defend them from the frost, ina 
situation that exposed them to its severity, cost me 


1 Printed in Milford’s Edition of the Poems, p. 629. 
2 Letters, Wright's Ed., III., p. 325. 
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much ingenuity and much attendance. I contrived 
to give them a fire heat; and have waded night 
after night through the snow, with the bellows 
under my arm, just before going to bed, to give the 
latest possible puff to the embers, lest the frost 
should seize them before morning. . . . From 
nursing these two or three little evergreens I 
became ambitious of a greenhouse, and accord- 
ingly built one.” 

To this greenhouse,’ which was so small that 
“Lord Bute’s gardener could take it upon his 
back and walk away with it,” Cowper’s letters of 
this period contain many references. In ‘ The 
Winter Nosegay” he calls it his ‘ sunny shed,” 
and in “Task” i. he writes: 


Who loves a garden loves a greenhouse too. 


At the end of May, 1781, Cowper said to Newton: 
‘“You seldom complain of too much sunshine, and 
if you are prepared for a heat somewhat like that 
of Africa, the south walk in our long garden will 
exactly suit you ;” and he writes on August 16th: 
“T might date my letter from the greenhouse, 
which we have converted into a summer parlour. 
The walls hung with garden mats, and the floor 
covered with a carpet, the sun, too, in a great 
measure excluded by an awning of mats, which 
forbids him to shine anywhere except upon the 
carpet, it affords us by far the pleasantest retreat 


1 Not to be confused with the Summer House—another structure. 
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in Olney. We eat, drink and sleep where we 
always did; but here we spend all the rest of our 
time, and find that the sound of the wind in the 
trees, and the singing of birds, are much more 
agreeable to our ears than the incessant barking 
of dogs and screaming of children.” 

There are also charming references to the green- 
house in the letters of June 8th, 1783, and Sept. 
18th, 1784. In the latter he says: ‘‘ My greenhouse 
is never so pleasant as when we are just upon the 
point of being turned out of it. . . I sit with 
all the windows and the door wide open, and am 
regaled with the scent of every flower in a garden 
as full of flowers as I have known how to make it. 
All the bees in the neighbourhood resort to a bed 
of mignonette opposite to the window, and pay me 
for the honey they get out of it by a hum which, 
though rather monotonous, is as agreeable to my 
ear as the whistling of my linnets.” 

For long Newton had promised himself the 
pleasure of a visit to his old flock at Olney, and in 
June, 1781, the event took place. With him came 
Mrs. Newton and his niece, Miss Catlett, a board- 
ing-school miss of twelve. Of course Cowper would 
not listen to the proposal that they should put up 
at aninn. ‘‘ Miss Catlett must not think of any 
other lodging than we can without any inconveni- 
ence, as we shall, with all possible pleasure, furnish 
her with. We can each of us say—that is, I can 
say it in Latin and Mrs. Unwin in English—Nehil 
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tui a me alienum puto. She shall have a great bed 
and a great room.” 

This visit was to all parties a most agreeable 
one. Cowper had resolved beforehand to do or 
say nothing that should throw a gloom over the 
gathering. But not only did he not spoil the 
pleasure of others, he entered so heartily into the 
joy of the occasion himself that his own dark 
thoughts were quite forgotten. With Newton he 
talked of his forthcoming volume and the many 
other topics that interested both; and with Miss 
Catlett, whose name was so suggestive to him of a 
certain dish, he was always having his little joke: 
‘‘ Now, Miss Catlett,” he would ask pleasantly, 
“shall I give you.a piece of cutlet?’’ On account 
of her high spirits he dubbed her, ‘‘ Euphrosyne, 
the laughing lady.” 

Looking out of his window one day in July, 
Cowper noticed two ladies enter the draper’s shop 
on the opposite side of the way, one of whom he 
recognised as Mrs. Jones, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Jones, curate of Clifton Reynes.? Being much 
struck with the appearance of the stranger, he 
inquired her name, and learnt that she was Lady 


1 There is naught that touches you which is not my concern. An 
adaptation of a well-known line in Terence. 

2 The Rev. Thomas Jones was one of the six students who were expelled 
from the University of Oxford in 1768 for taking part in a prayer-meeting. 
The other five were James Matthews, Joseph Shipman, Benjamin Kay, 
Thomas Grove, and Erasmus Middleton, afterwards Rector of Turvey, 
Beds. After leaving Olney Jones became Vicar of St. George’s, Bolton. 
In 1801 he removed to St. George’s Free Church, Liverpool. He died 
February 5th, 1804. See The Six Students of St. Edmund Hail, by 
S. L. Ollard (1911). 
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Austen,’ widow of Sir Robert Austen, Baronet, 
and sister of Mrs. Jones. Thereupon he induced 
Mrs. Unwin to invite the ladies to tea; but upon 
their arrival he repented of his boldness, and 
could not at first muster sufficient courage to join 
them. Once in the company of Lady Austen, 
however, he soon lost all shyness. He found 
her ‘‘a lovely, agreeable woman, who had seen 
much of the world, and accounted it a great sim- 
pleton, as it is—one who laughed and made laugh, 
and could keep up a conversation without seeming 
to labour at it.” In the evening he escorted the 
ladies across the Clifton meadows, past the water 
mill (alluded to in the “ Winter Morning’s Walk”) 
at the foot of the Hill, home to Clifton Rectory. 
The outcome of this meeting of Cowper and 
Lady Austen was a friendship which, as the 
former said, gave them and Mrs. Unwin an oppor- 
tunity to verify Solomon’s word that ‘a threefold 
cord is not soon broken”; and in the lines 
addressed to her later in the year he inquires : 


But who can tell how vast the plan, 
Which this day’s incident began ? 


Certainly but for this meeting with Lady Austen 
the finest of Cowper’s poems would not have been 
written. 

Many pleasant walks and conversations were 
enjoyed by the friends that summer, and as the 


1 Her Town address was “8 Queen Anne Street East, near Cavendish 
Square.” 
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following extract from Cowper’s diverting ‘‘ hop-o’ 
my-thumb” rhyming letter to Newton testifies 
(July rath, 1781), their dissipation sometimes took 
the form of picnicing: ‘‘ Mrs. Jones proposes, ere 
July closes, that she and her sister, and her Jones 
Mister, and we that are here, our course shall 
steer, to dine in the Spinnie; but for a guinea, if 
the weather should hold so hot and so cold, we 
had better by far stay where we are. For the grass 
there grows, while nobody mows (which is very 
wrong), so rank and so long, that, so to speak, ’tis 
at least a week, if it happen to rain, ere it dries 
again.” 

In reference to this letter Cowper writes* to 
Lady Hesketh, January ist, 1788, ‘‘Mrs. Unwin 
and I never laughed more at any production of 
mine, perhaps not even at John Gilpin.” 

The picnic was a success. Cowper and Mrs. 
Unwin, Mr. and Mrs. Jones and Lady Austen “all 
dined together in the Spinnie’’—a most delightful 
retirement belonging to Mrs. Throckmorton of 
Weston. ‘Lady Austen’s lackey and a lad that 
waits on me in the garden drove a wheelbarrow 
full of eatables and drinkables to the scene of our 
féte champétre. A board laid over the top of the 
wheelbarrow served us for a table; our dining- 
room was a root-house lined with moss and ivy. 
At six o’clock the servants, who had dined under 
the great elm upon the ground, at a little distance, 


! Letters. Wright's Ed., III., p. 200, 


“THE ROUND-HOUSE” (HExaGonat) 
HALL (TeEpon’s Scuoor), OLNEY MARKET-PLACE., 


AND THE SHIEL 


From a water-colour by W. S. WRIGHT, Olney. 
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boiled the kettle, and the said wheelbarrow served 
us for a tea-table. We then took a walk into the 
Wilderness, about half a mile off, and were at 
home again a little after eight, having spent the 
day together from noon till evening without one 
cross occurrence or the least weariness of each 
other, a happiness few parties of pleasure can 
boast of.” 

It is in connection with this picnic that we first 
hear of Hannah Wilson, the daughter of Dick 
Coleman’s wife (Patty Wilson) by a former hus- 
band. Patty Wilson was the natural daughter of 
Mr. Cawthorne (Mrs. Unwin’s father), conse- 
quently Hannah was in blood relationship Mrs. 
Unwin’s niece. Hannah, who was a very pretty 
girl, had been received into Mrs. Unwin’s house- 
hold, in the first instance, solely from charitable 
motives, the idea being to train her for a servant. 
Mrs. Unwin’s natural partiality for her, however, 
soon gave her a different position in the household, 
and Olney people soon began to call her ‘“ Miss 
Hannah,” 

Speaking further of the picnic in the Spinnie, 
Cowper says (to Newton, July 22nd, 1781), “‘ We 
were seven in number including Hannah, who, 
though highly delighted with her jaunt, was not at 
all more pleased than her elders. She is as much 
delighted with the acquisition of a sister born last 
night, but whether the rest of that noble family 
will have equal cause to rejoice in the event is 


M 
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uncertain. Should. she be followed by a troop,’ 
unless they practise Dean Swift’s recommended 
method for the maintenance of the poor, it is not 
easy to say where they will find victuals, certainly 
not at Olney.’ 

The poem entitled ‘‘ Hope” was written in 
June, and by the end of the same month Cowper 
had commenced “a proper sequel to it ” — 
“Charity.” At the end of July he was engaged 
upon ‘“‘ Conversation.” Among the _ practices 
satirised in this poem is that of smoking, though, 
drolly enough, two of Cowper’s most intimate 
friends were lovers of the pipe. His fondness for 
Bull was so much stronger than his antipathy to 
tobacco, that he was always ready to find an 
excuse for him; and as for Newton, he good- 
naturedly tells that divine: ‘‘ You will observe, for 
your comfort and the honour of the same pipe, 
that it hardly falls within the line of my censure. 
You never fumigate the ladies, or force them out 
of company; nor do you use it as an incentive to 
hard drinking.” 

Cowper then set to work upon ‘ Retirement,”’ 
in which he censures the vices and the follies 
which people carry with them into their retreats, 
where they make no other use of their leisure than 
to gratify themselves with the indulgence of their 
favourite appetites, and enlarges upon the happi- 

1 The only entry in the Olney Church Register relating to the Coleman 


family is that of the baptism of ‘' Maria, of Richard and Martha Cole- 
man,” August 13th, 1782. 
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ness of a state of seclusion when discreetly enjoyed 
and religiously improved. 

While his work was passing through the press, 
the news came to him of the death (on December 
7th, 1781) of his aunt, Mrs. Madan, who was 
interred in the graveyard, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, one of the burial places belonging to St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. Thus departed, at 
the ripe age of 79, the lady who should be dear to 
all lovers of poetry as ‘“‘the Erinna”’ of Alexander 
Pope, and as the “dear Aunt” of William 
Cowper—one of the elect four ladies who were 
the principal inspirers of his muse. 


Amid all Cowper’s pleasant occupations of 
writing and correcting the proofs of his poems, 
one black spectre was always present—the belief 
that he was doomed to perdition. ‘“ My thoughts,” 
he writes to Newton (August 2Ist, 1783), ‘“‘are 
clad in a sober livery, for the most part as grave as 
that of a bishop’s servants. They turn, too, upon 
spiritual subjects, but the tallest fellow, and the 
loudest among them all, is he who is continually 
crying with a loud voice, ‘Actum est de te; 
perusti!’” It was the old refrain, “It is all over 
with thee ; thou hast perished!” 

Of his poems at this period, one of the most 
engaging is the “ Epistle to a Protestant Lady’ in 
France,” which contains the beautiful lines: 


1 Mrs. Billacoys, a friend of Lady Austen, 
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The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown. 


By the time Lady Austen set out for London in 
October she and the poet (or rather, Sister Anne 
and Brother William) were closest friends. Lady 
Austen, indeed, made up her mind to disturb Dick 
Coleman, his wife, and the thousand rats that 
inhabited the eastern portion of the house occupied 
by Cowper, and live there herself. “She has 
many features in her character,” Cowper tells 
Unwin, ‘which you will admire; but one in par- 
ticular, on account of the rarity of it, will engage 
your attention and esteem. She has a degree of 
gratitude in her composition, so quick a sense of 
obligation, as is hardly to be found in any rank of 
life and, if report say true, is scarce indeed in the 
superior. Discover but a wish to please her, and 
she never forgets it; not only thanks you, but the 
tears will start into her eyes at the recollection of 
the smallest service. With these fine feelings she 
has the most, and the most harmless, vivacity you 
can imagine.” 

In December, to all appearance, the affection 
between the brother and sister was undiminished, 
for on the 17th was despatched the ‘ Poetical 
Epistle to Lady Austen;” but before February 
had flown, a disagreement occurred which had its 
origin in some lines of Cowper’s which gave her 
displeasure. Conscious of none but the most 
inoffensive intentions, Cowper nevertheless apolo- 
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gised for the passage, and the wound was healed. 
Subsequently, Lady Austen expressed ‘“‘a sort of 
romantic idea’’ of Cowper’s merits, and “ built 
such extravagant expectations of felicity” upon 
that friendship as Cowper was ‘sure nothing 
human could possibly answer.’’ Lady Austen, of 
course, was in love with him, and had nursed the 
hope that the affection with which he regarded her 
was something more than mere friendship; conse- 
quently, a letter which he wrote to her in which he 
begged her not to think more highly of him ‘‘than 
the subject could warrant” gave “mortal offence.” 

Her reply ‘“‘could by no means be replied to,” 
and so ended, as Cowper supposed, the friendship 
that was to be so rich in results. Far otherwise it 
proved, for Lady Austen soon after sent a present 
of three pairs of ruffles with advice that he should 
soon receive a fourth. Says Cowper, ‘I knew 
they were begun before we quarrelled. I begged 
Mrs. Jones to tell her how much I thought myself 
obliged, and gave her to understand that I should 
make her a very inadequate, though the only 
return in my power, by laying my volume’ at her 
feet.” 

Of Cowper’s humbler neighbours, none was 
more in his company than William Wilson, the 
wig-maker (and wag), whom he reckoned among 
the ‘“‘men of best intelligence’’ in the town. There 
are in the letters many references to him. For 


1 Published March, 1782. 
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example, ‘‘ First came the barber,” says Cowper, 
July 27th, 1780, ‘who, after having embellished 
the outside of my head, has left the inside just as 
unfurnished as he found it.”’ 

In the summer of 1781 Wilson made a public 
profession of religion by joining the Baptist church 
in the town, and thenceforward he was very strict 
in his observance of the Sabbath. ‘“ The barber 
and hairdresser who officiates for me,” says 
Cowper in June of that year, “ wouldinot wait 
upon the king himself on a Sunday.” Previously 
it had been his custom to go out every Sunday. 
morning to dress the hair of Lady Austen, but 
he now sent word that although he would be only 
too happy to attend her other days, he could no 
longer do so on Sundays. Those who call to mind 
the lofty and elaborate head-dresses of the 18th 
century, will form some idea of the dilemma in 
which she found herself. She rated Wilson 
roundly. All, however, to no effect; and as in 
Olney there was only one barber (Cowper adds, 
‘Cone bellman, one poet”’), she was obliged to have 
her hair dressed on Saturday evenings. And we 
are told that more than once she sat up all night 
to prevent its disarrangement. 

About 1775 there arrived in the town, probably 
from Bedford, a poor schoolmaster named Samuel 
Teedon, who settled in a cottage midway between 
the Market Place and Dagnell Street. Egotistical 
and inordinately vain, Teedon was also both 
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simple-minded and intensely religious. The fer- 
vour of Newton and like men with which this 
neighbourhood—perhaps more than any other in 
England—then abounded had had the effect of 
making his religion a good deal more to him than 
a mere name. He wrestled with God in prayer, 
and he believed that he was especially favoured of 
Heaven. That an egotistical schoolmaster who 
was out of health, who was worried by the 
moneyed people in the town, who with all his 
industry was scarcely able to keep himself from 
starving, who bought his copybooks half a dozen 
at a time for fear of running heavily into debt, 
who in spite of this precaution dreaded his sta- 
tioner’s bill only less than he did the arrival of 
rent day;—that a man who was so situated should 
imagine himself a peculiar favourite of Heaven 
may excite in some minds nothing but ridicule. 
But unjustly so, for Samuel Teedon, with all his 
eccentricities, was not devoid of wisdom. Every 
man, no matter how poor, is specially favoured of 
Heaven, provided he believes so, and lives up to 
the light that is within him. With this belief of 
Teedon’s, then, I have little fault to find; but 
another belief that took hold of him, and that 
increased as years went on, must be regarded 
differently. This, however, will be dealt with in 
a subsequent chapter. It was owing to Newton, 
probably, that Cowper became acquainted with 
this singular person. To Teedon’s weaknesses, 
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and especially his scrupulous niceness in the choice 
of his expressions and his wearisome way of telling 
a story, there are many allusions in Cowper’s 
letters. 

On October rgth, 1781, occurred the surrender 
of Cornwallis at York Town, and Cowper on 
November 27th, 1781, writes: “ First Mr. Wilson, 
then Mr. Teedon, and lastly Mr. Whitford, each 
with a cloud of melancholy on his brow, and with 
a mouth wide open, have just announced to us this 
unwelcome intelligence from America.” Whitford, 
minister of the Independent meeting at Olney, of 
which he was pastor from 1776 to 1783, had at one 
time studied under John Newton. 

The volume which had been so long in the 
press was in March, 1782, put before the world. 
The ‘‘ Task” has been read, and read again, by 
almost everybody; but these earlier and “serio- 
comic” poems, although containing many passages 
of beauty intermingled with humour, have been 
neglected. What can be droller that the smirking, 
smart Abbé in the “Progress of Error,’ the 
“« Splenetic ” in ‘‘ Conversation,” or the ‘“‘ Persian” 
in the same poem ? 

A Persian, humble servant of the sun, 
Who, though devout, yet bigotry had none, 
Hearing a lawyer, grave in his address, 
With adjurations every word impress, 
Supposed the man a bishop, or at least, 
God’s name so much upon his lips, a priest, 


Bow’d at the close with all his graceful airs, 
And bege’d an interest in his frequent prayers. 
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What more beautiful than the account of the two 
disciples journeying to Emmaus, the contrast 
between Voltaire and the Cottager in ‘ Truth,” or 
the lines on Whitefield (Leuconomus) in “‘ Hope”? 


He loved the world that hated him; the tear 
That dropp’d upon his Bible was sincere. 
Assail’d by scandal and the tongue of strife, 
His only answer was a blameless life, 

And he that forged and he that threw the dart 
Had each a brother’s interest in his heart. 


But perhaps the greatest charm of all is the 
abundance of delightful couplets which “ express 
a simple truth with perfect grace and precision.” ° 
For example : 


None sends his arrow to the mark in view 
Whose hand is feeble or whose aim untrue. 
—‘ Progress of Error.” 


Called to the temple of impure delight, 
He that abstains, and he alone, does right. 
—* Progress of Error.” 


Where men of judgment creep and feel their way 
The positive pronounce without dismay. 
—‘ Conversation.” 


A moral, sensible, and well-bred man 
Will not affront me, and no other can. 
—‘ Conversation.” 


An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 


As useless when it goes as when it stands. 
—* Retirement.” 


Shafts of wit are levelled at anybody and 
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everybody whom, having weighed in the balance, 
he finds wanting—not excluding himself— 


Patriots who love good places at their hearts,— 
admirals extoll’d for standing still, 

Or doing nothing with a deal of skill. 

Generals who will not conquer when they may, 

Firm friends to peace, to pleasure, and good pay.' 


The picture of the smart abbé encountering some 
loitering English travellers is inimitable. The 
abbé 


Points to inscriptions wheresoe’er they tread, 
Such as when legible were never read ; 


and 
Exhibits elevations, drawings, plans, 
Models of Herculanean pots and pans, 
And sells them medals, which, if neither rare 
Nor ancient, will be so, preserved with care.” 


Along with Cowper’s original poems there were 
printed in this volume some translations from his 
old schoolmaster, Vincent Bourne. 

Cowper already had in view a second volume. 
‘“A French author? I was reading last night,” he 
observes to Unwin, “says, ‘He that has written 
will write again.’ If the critics do not set their 
foot upon this first egg that I have laid and crush 
it, | shall probably verify this observation.” 

Newton, Bull and Unwin were pleased with the 
book, and the last said that it had moved his wife 

1“ Table Talk,” lines 1g1—195. 


2 Progress of Error,” lines 398—4or. 
8 Caraccioli. 
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to both smiles and tears. One of Cowper’s 
intimate friends wrote in his copy the following 
passage from the younger Pliny: “Multa tenutter, 
multa sublimiter, multa venuste, multa tenere, multa 
dulciter, multa cum bile.” (‘ Many passages are 
delicate, many sublime, many beautiful, many 
tender, many sweet, many acrimonius.”) Cowper, 
who was pleased with the application, said can- 
didly, ‘‘ The latter part is very true indeed! Yes, 
yes, there are multa cum bile.” 

One by one the reviews came out. The London 
Magazine and the Gentleman’s Magazine were both 
favourable, but the Critical Review called the book 
“a dull sermon in very indifferent verse.”’ 

But whatever mortification Cowper may have 
felt on this occasion was outweighed by the 
compliments which he received from Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, who ‘‘had read the whole with great 
pleasure.” ‘‘ We may now,” said Cowper, ‘ treat 
the critics as the Archbishop of Toledo treated 
Gil Blas when he found fault with one of his 
sermons. His grace gave him a kick, and said, 
‘Begone for a jackanapes, and furnish yourself 
with a better taste, if you know where to find it.’” 

As yet, however, the Monthly Review, had not 
pronounced judgment. ‘ Alas!” says Cowper in a 
letter to Unwin, ‘“‘when I wish for a favourable 
sentence from that quarter (to confess a weakness 
that I should not confess to all), I feel myself not 
a little influenced by a tender regard to my repu- 
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tation here, even among my neighbours at Olney. 
Here are watchmakers, who themselves are wits, 
and who at present perhaps think me one. Here 
is a carpenter’ and a baker,’ and, not to mention 
others, here is your idol, Mr. Teedon, whose smile 
is fame. All these read the Monthly Review, and 
all these will set me down for a dunce if those 
terrible critics should show them the example. 
But oh! wherever else I am accounted dull, dear 
Mr. Griffith,3 let me pass for a genius at Olney.” 
This was on the 12th of June (1782). At last 
the ‘critical Rhadamanthus” spoke, and not 
unfavourably. Most modern poets, it said, copy 
their sentiments and diction from those who have 
sung before them, “their very modes of thinking 
as well as versification are copied from the said 
models. This, however, is not the case with Mr. 
Cowper. He is a poet su generis; his style of 
composition, as well as his modes of thinking, 
are entirely his own. . . Mr. Cowper’s pre- 
dominant turn of mind, though serious and 
devotional, is at the same time duly humorous 
and sarcastic. Hence his very religion has a 
smile that is arch, and his sallies of humour an 
air that is religious. . . . His language is 
plain, forcible, and expressive.” Cowper could 
now face without fear the carpenter, the baker, 
and the schoolmaster; but the book sold slowly. 


1 Tom Raban. 2 Another Raban. 
3 Editor of the Monthly Review. 
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Cowper still suffered from low spirits. In a 
letter to Newton he compares himself to a criminal 
being taken to execution. With a view to render- 
ing help Newton then drew attention to a similar 
case, that of the Rev. Simon Browne, who had 
fallen into a deep melancholy through losing his 
wife and his only son. Like Cowper, Browne had 
considered it “ profane for him” to pray, and the 
delusion continued till his death in 1732. Cowper, 
however, had heard of Browne’s extraordinary 
case, and nothing good came of Newton’s new 
effort. 

Towards the end of June, 1782, Lady Austen— 
her niece, Miss Green, accompanying her—was at 
Clifton again. A few days after her arrival she sent 
a letter to Cowper; and, seizing the first oppor- 
tunity, she embraced Mrs. Unwin ‘with tears of 
the tenderest affection.” The clouds that had 
obscured the friendship having shifted, there were 
again pleasant journeys to and from Clifton; and | 
Lady Austen even proposed that Cowper and 
Mrs. Unwin should leave Olney and hire Clifton 
Hall, but that idea proved impracticable. 

Subsequently the walks to Clifton were suddenly 
interrupted by the autumn rains, which swelled 
the river and covered the meadows with one great 
sheet of water. But although parted from his 
affectionate “ sister,’’ Cowper, instead of suffering 
himself to be depressed by the weather, amuses 
himself by striking off, from a small printing-press 
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she had given him, a short poem on the flood, 
which poem, by-the-by, is said to have been the 
earliest matter printed in Olney; and with 
characteristic drollery, instead of expressing a 
wish that the waters may abate, cries rather, ‘‘ Oh 
that I were a Dutchman, that I need not repine at 
the mud!” 
Or meadows deluged with a flood, 


But in a bog live well content, 
And find it just my element. 


This Dutch weather seems to have penetrated 
even the parlour walls, for the printed lines “ turn 
up their tails like Dutch mastiffs.”’ 

Even the floods, however, could not keep the 
friends apart. If Cowper was unable to go to 
Lady Austen, Lady Austen was not prevented 
from coming to him. ‘A flood, indeed, has some- 
times parted us for many days; but though it has 
often been impossible for us, who never ride, to 
visit hey, as soon as the water has become fordable 
by an ass, she has mounted one and visited us.” 
An unexpected occurrence then brought the friends 
nearer together. Mr. Jones had occasion to go to 
London, and no sooner was he gone than Clifton 
Rectory—or the ‘‘ chateau,” as Cowper calls it— 
‘being without a garrison, was besieged ” during 
the night and broken into by thieves; and the 
frightened ladies, not daring to stay there alone, 
came to Olney and took refuge with Mrs. Unwin. 
‘‘Men furnished with firearms were put into the 
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house, and the rascals, having intelligence of this 
circumstance, beat a retreat.” Mrs. Jones and 
Miss Green returned to Clifton; but Lady Austen, 
who had not quite recovered from an indisposition, 
had been so terrified that she resolved to remain 
with Mrs. Unwin until apartments could be 
prepared for her at Olney Vicarage. The lines 
on the Rural Thief in “‘ Task, iv.,”’ seem to have 
been suggested by the incident; and to this date 
belongs the poem, ‘The Distressed Travellers,” 
which begins: 


1 sing of a journey to Clifton 
We would have performed if we could. 


In the meantime the friendship between Cowper 
and Bull had strengthened. As Bull always 
smoked a particular kind of tobacco, ‘‘ Orinoco,”’ 
it was his custom when he visited Olney to bring 
his “oval box” with him. One day it was by 
mistake left at Orchard Side, and Cowper returned 
it with those pleasant verses, ‘““To the Rev. 
William Bull,” which conclude with the couplet : 


And so may smoke-inhaling Bull 
Be always filling—never full. 


When visiting Olney, Bull was sometimes accom- 
panied by his son Tommy, “the young Hebraean,” 
and Cowper occasionally returned the visit. Over 
Bull’s mantel-tree hung a drawing in crayons of 
Madame Guyon, the quietist. Cowper called it, 
‘4 striking portrait,” adding that were it encom- 
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passed with a glory, instead of being in a nun’s 
hood, it might pass for the face of an angel. Bull, 
who possessed Madame Guyon’s poems in three 
volumes, lent them to Cowper, who, as the result 
of the pleasure which they gave him, looked out 
‘‘a Liliputian paper book”’ which he happened to 
have by him, and began translating them. 

Bull encouraged the poet in this work, and from 
the best of motives, but one cannot help thinking 
that the writings of Madame Guyon were more 
calculated to cause Cowper to brood over his great 
trouble than to do him good. One verse of the 
poem called ‘‘ The Vicissitudes experienced in the 
Christian Life,” for example, runs: 


‘My claim to life, though sought with earnest care, 
No light within me or without me shows; 
Once I had faith, but now in self-despair 
Find my chief cordial and my best repose.” 


Here was Cowper’s own case. It was like seeing 
one’s face in a glass. 

On September 23rd, 1783, Cowper writes to 
Newton: ‘‘Since you went we dined with Mr. 
Bull. I had sent him notice of our visit a week 
before, which, like a contemplative, studious man 
as he is, he put in his pocket and forgot. When 
we arrived the parlour windows were shut, and the 
house had the appearance of being uninhabited. 
After waiting some time, however, the maid opened 
the door, and the master presented himself... . It 
is hardly worth while to observe so repeatedly that 


REV. WILLIAM BULL. 


See pages 136 and 137. 
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his garden seems a spot contrived only for the 
growth of melancholy, but being always affected 
by it in the same way, I cannot help it. He 
showed me a nook, in which he had placed a 
bench, and where he said he found it very refresh- 
ing to smoke his pipe and meditate. Here he sits 
with his back against one brick wall and his nose 
against another, which must, you know, be very 
refreshing and greatly assist meditation. . . . I 
would on no account put any man out of conceit 
with his innocent enjoyments, and therefore never 
tell him my thoughts upon this subject; but he is 
not seldom low-spirited, and I cannot but suspect 
that his situation helps to make him so.” 

In the garden was a circular walk, which was 
accurately measured so that Bull might know how 
many times round it would make a mile. At one 
point near the garden gate stood a sun-dial, and 
at its side was a little ledge for holding bullets, 
which were moved from one hollow to another at 
every round. This was his mode of taking exer- 
cise. 

The vicarage was soon ready for the reception 
of Lady Austen; and immediately she was settled 
in it, the doorway in the wall that had been in use 
when Newton was at Olney was reopened.” 

Thenceforward, Cowper, Mrs. Unwin, and Lady 
Austen met daily, and they dined with one another 
alternately every day, Sundays excepted. Lady 


1 See Chapter 4, page 86. 
N 
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Austen used to play on the harpsichord and sing 
the songs Cowper wrote for her, such as: ‘No 
longer I follow a sound;”? “‘ When all within is 
peace ;’’? or the dirge, ‘‘ Toll for the brave.”3 But 
there were dark periods also. For instance, in the 
autumn of 1782 Cowper had begun to fall into 
despondency again; he moved about with a vacant 
and woe-begone look. Ten years had passed since 
his last attack, ten between that and the second 
attack, and ten between that and the first; and to 
all appearance another of these decennial periods 
of madness awaited him. The tenderness of Mrs. 
Unwin and the vivacity of Lady Austen were 
equally unavailing, and gloom was thrown over 
' the little circle. But one evening in the parlour, 
the three friends being seated, a droll tale came 
into Lady Austen’s mind, and she proposed to tell 
it. Mrs. Unwin readily assented, but Cowper was 
silent, for by this time he had drifted into that 
pitiable state in which nothing seemed to interest 
him. This was not very encouraging; but Lady 
Austen began her story, and told how a certain 
citizen ‘“‘of famous London town” rode out to 
celebrate the twentieth anniversary of his wed- 
ding—how he went farther than he intended, and 
all his misadventures. The poet, indifferent at 
first, and apparently paying no attention to what 
was going on, gradually grew interested as the 
t Written summer of 1783. 


2 Written May, 1783. 
3 The ‘‘ Royal George ’’ sank August 29th, 1782. 
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story proceeded, and Lady Austen, seeing his face 
brighten and delighted with her success, wound up 
the story with all the skill at her command. 
Cowper could now no longer control himself, but 
burst out into a loud and hearty peal of laughter. 
The ladies joined in the merriment, and it had 
scarcely subsided by supper-time. The story so 
strongly impressed him that at night he could not 
sleep ; and his thoughts having taken the form of 
rhyme, he sprang from bed and committed them 
to paper, and in the morning brought down to 
Mrs. Unwin the crude outline of “ John Gilpin.” 
All that day, and for several days, he secluded 
himself in the greenhouse and went on with the 
task of polishing and improving what he had 
written. As he filled his slips of paper he sent 
them across the Market-place to William Wilson, 
to the great delight and merriment of the jocular 
barber, who on several other occasions had been 
favoured with the first sight of some of Cowper’s 
smaller poems. 


The original’ of John Gilpin seems to have been 


1 Mr. W. H. Helm, in the Morning Post, January 11th, 1900, insists 
that Cowper ‘‘ borrowed some of the incidents in his great poem” from 
the story of the famous French Captain Gil d’Epingle, having become 
possessed of them “through the bearsay allusions of a travelled friend ”— 
Lady Austen. ‘‘ The original MS. of the Memoirs [of Gil d’Epingle] is 
still preserved at the ancient Chateau d’Epingle,” situated ‘‘six kilo- 
metres from the beautiful capital of Touraine.’’ 

Dr. Wilfrid Hooper, in a paper read at the meeting of the Cowper 
Society held on May 15th, 1909, put forward a new theory respecting the 
original of John Gilpin. It appears that in the year 1642 a John Gilpin 
was a member of the Artillery Company of London, and Dr. Hooper 
suggests that this person was the same as a Mr. John Gilpin ‘‘ who 
resided at the Golden Anchor in Cheapside, at ye corner of Bread Street.” 
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a Mr. John Beyer, an eminent linendraper, “at 
the top of Paternoster Row, or rather the corner 
of Cheapside”—the theory having first been put 
forward by Mr. William West in the Aldine 
Magazine, 1839. A directory of London for 1772 
has this entry: 


“Beyer, John, linendraper, 3 Cheapside ; ” 


an entry that is repeated year by year until 1792, 
when the initial is changed, and we have: 


“ Beyer, M., linendraper, 3 Cheapside,” 


the alteration being accounted for by an obituary 
notice in the Genileman’s Magazine: 


“ May 11th, 1791, aged 98, Mr. Beyer, linendraper, of 
Cheapside.” 


Another directory supplies us with the informa- 
tion that ‘“‘ Beyer, M.,” was ‘“ Beyer, Martha”; 
and who shall reprove us for assuming that this 
person was the worthy linendraper’s no less worthy 
widow, the “careful soul” who “two stone bottles 
found,” and performed several other actions with 
which we are equally familiar ? 

A map of London published at the end of the 
last century, which gives every house with its num- 


Then, too, according to tradition, an old farmhouse at Croydon, called 
Collier’s Water, was once in the possession of the hero of Cowper’s 
poem ; and furthermore, this John Gilpin had “two daughters and a 
son,’’ who might be ‘‘ the children three” of the ballad. If this theory 
is correct, ‘‘ John Gilpin ’’ was founded on a 17th Century story, and the 
claim that John Beyer was the original of the famous “‘ train-band cap- 
tain” of famous London town falls to the ground. 
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ber, shows No. 4 Cheapside, at the S.E. corner of 
Paternoster Row, and No. 3, which was John 


Beyer’s address, at the N.E. corner. To sum up 
various facts: Mr. John Gilpin, or to give him his 
correct name, Mr. John Beyer, was born in 1693, 
and carried on business as a linendraper at No. 3, 
Cheapside, the N.E. corner. He was well known, 
superlatively polite, and inclined to obesity. He 
died on May 11th, 1791, at the advanced age of 
ninety-eight, and his business was afterwards 
carried on by one Martha Beyer, who may have 
been his widow. 


The ballad’ was first printed (anonymously) in 
November, 1782, in the Public Advertiser, and it 
not only did good to the hearts of its numerous 
readers, but acted in a similar manner upon Cowper 
himself, for in the same month of November we 
read of his growing plump, and the ladies told 
him he was looking as young as ever. By May, 
1784, the ballad had been ‘‘ hackneyed in every 
magazine, in every newspaper and in every street,” 
and in 1785 Henderson the comedian,’ by reading 


1In the Morning Post for April 6th, 1896, appeared an amusing article, 
in which John Gilpin’s ride is examined ‘‘by the fierce searching light 
gathered on the walk to Edmonton.’’ Cowper, it points out, makes 
Gilpin come to the Wash before he reached the Bell, but the Wash is 
the nearer to London. Mrs. Gilpin, in a loaded chaise, is made to reach 
the Bell sooner than her husband on a galloping horse. John Gilpin’s 
horse, a Calender’s hack, covers the distance from London to Ware (forty 
miles there and back) at a gallop, with but one halt. ‘* Cowper, most 
amiable of men who ever wore a night-cap, stands convicted of having 
for upwards of a century hoodwinked his fellows; of having induced 
them by poetical cunning to believe in a ride that could never have been 
accomplished, in a route that could never be followed.’’ 


2 Henderson died November 25th, 1785. 
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it at Freemasons’ Hall, gave a fillip to its 
popularity. Cowper was several times requested 
by his friends, and particularly by Lady Austen, 
to write a sequel; but over and over again he 
declined. ‘‘ Having,’ he said (May 8th, 1784), 
“‘always observed that authors, elated with the 
success of a first part, have fallen below them- 
selves when they have attempted a second, I had 
more prudence than to take her counsel.” ‘The 
well-known three verses which are represented as 
being the commencement of a sequel written by 
Cowper, have been traced to the facetiousness of 
Charles Lamb. They first appeared in Hone’s 
Table Book, in company with a sketch of Mrs. 
Gilpin in a huge bonnet sitting astride a gate. 
Among other pieces written this summer were 
‘The Colubriad,” in which Cowper tells how he 
encountered in the yard at the back of his house, 


With head erect and‘eyes of fiery hue, 
A viper, long as Count de Grasse’s queue. 


But Cowper’s courage was equal to the occasion: 


With outstretched hoe I slew him at the door, 
And taught him never to come theve no more. 


Writing to Mr. Hill (December 7th, 1782), Cow- 
per says: “ How different is the complexion of 
your evenings and mine !—yours, spent amid the 
ceaseless hum that proceeds from the inside of 
fifty noisy and busy periwigs; mine, by a domestic 
fireside. . . One of the ladies has been playing 
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on the harpsichord, while I with the other have 
been playing at battledore and shuttlecock. A 
little dog’ in the meantime, howling under the 
chair of the former, performed in the vocal way 
to admiration. This entertainment over, I began 
my letter and, having nothing more important to 
communicate, have given you an account of it.” 

Battledore and shuttlecock were resorted to 
when inclement weather prevented exercise out of 
doors. If the ladies were unable to join him, the 
poet had recourse to his dumb-bells, upon which 
he would “ring a thousand bob-majors.’”’ Later 
he added a skipping-rope to his gymnastic “appli- 
ances, through which, if he did not flatter himself, 
he jumped with as much agility as when he was a 
boy.” 

The poor of Olney were miserably poor, and it 
made Cowper wretched to think of the sufferings 
in front of them during the approaching winter. 
The lace-makers could earn only just enough to 
keep body and soul together even in summer-time, 
while in winter, when there was the additional 
difficulty of being compelled to procure fuel, their 
hardships can scarcely be imagined. 

Writing to Unwin on November 4th, 1782, 
Cowper says: ‘We do what we can. But that 
can is little. You have rich friends, are eloquent 

1 Marquis, who died September, 1787. Later Cowper had also a bull- 
dog, named Mungo, first mentioned in a letter of July 27th, 1785. See 


Letters, Wright’s Ed., II., p. 339. We first hear of the more famous 
Beau on June 27th, 1788. Letters, Wright's Ed., III., p. 293. 
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on all occasions, and know how to be pathetic on 
a proper one. The winter will be severely felt at 
Olney by many, whose sobriety, industry, and 
honesty recommend them to charitable notice ; 
and we think we could tell such persons as Mrs. 
Bouverie or Mr. Smith half a dozen tales of 
distress that would find their way into hearts as 
feeling as theirs.” 

The Mr. Smith’ alluded to was Mr. Robert 
Smith, afterwards Lord Carrington, a rich banker. 
The application was successful, and in his next 
letter (November 18th) Cowper was able to write: 
“On the part of the poor, and on our part, be 
pleased to make acknowledgments, such as the 
occasion calls for, to our beneficent friend, Mr. 
Smith.” The sum sent was forty pounds. Olney 
had “not had such a friend as this for many a 
day.” Cowper told Unwin (January, 1784) that 
his bosom burned to immortalize the donor. 
“How I love and honour that man!” he says. 
Hence the tribute in “ Task,” iv.: 


I mean the man who, when the distant poor 
Need help, denies them nothing but his name. 


In the winter of 1783—84 Mr. Smith again 
befriended the poor of Olney. ‘Like the sub- 
terraneous flue that warms my myrtles,”’ says 


1 Mr. Smith, who was in 1796 created Lord Carrington, died in 1838. 
His grandson, Lord Lincolnshire, performed on September r1gth, 1919, 
the function of declaring Cowper’s summer-house and garden, which had 
been secured by public subscription, the property of the Nation. 
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Cowper, ‘he does good and is unseen. His 
injunctions of secrecy are still as rigorous as ever, 
and must therefore be observed with the same 
attention.” 

The gratitude of the relieved was very touching. 
One old woman, ‘“a very old one, the first night 
that she found herself so comfortably covered, 
could not sleep a wink, being kept awake by the 
contrary emotions of transport on the one hand, 
and the fear of not being thankful enough on the 
Oller.” : 

For seven years this country had been at war 
with America, and eventually the colonies were 
severed from the Empire. The preliminaries of 
the Treaty of Peace with America and France 
were signed on January 2oth, 1783, and Cowper in 
a letter of January 26th thus refers to the event: 
“Tt is reported among persons of the best intelli- 
gence at Olney—the barber, the schoolmaster, and 
the drummer of a corps quartered at this place— 
that the belligerent powers are at last reconciled, 
the articles of the treaty adjusted, and that peace 
is at the door. I saw this morning at nine o’clock 
a group of about twelve figures very closely 
engaged in a conference, as I suppose upon the 
same subject. The scene of consultation was a 
blacksmith’s shed [on the Market Place adjoining 
the Shiel Hall], very comfortably screened from 
the wind, and directly opposed to the morning sun. 
Some held. their hands behind them, some had 
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them folded across their bosom, and others had 
thrust them into their breeches pockets. Every 
man’s posture bespoke a pacific turn of mind.” 

To Unwin Cowper writes on February 2nd: “I 
give you joy of the restoration of that sincere and 
firm friendship between the kings of England and 
France, that has been so long interrupted. Itisa 
great pity when hearts so cordially united are 
divided by trifles. Thirteen pitiful colonies, which 
the king of England chose to keep, and the king 
of France to obtain if he could, have disturbed 
that harmony which would else no doubt have 
subsisted between those illustrious personages to 
this moment.” 

It was not permitted to Cowper to look forward 
into the zoth century and to behold the mighty 
State that to-day flourishes on the other side of | 
the Atlantic. America was to him only “thirteen 
pitiful colonies.” Though, like the rest of his 
countrymen, he quarrelled with the peace at first, 
imagining that by it England was disgraced, he 
afterwards came to like it better. He was at 
best, however, a poor politician. He says to 
Newton (February 8th, 1783): ‘“‘ You will suppose 
me a politician; but in truth I am nothing less. 
These are the thoughts that occur to me while I 
read the newspaper; and, when I have laid it 
down, I feel myself more interested in the success 
of my early cucumbers than in any part of this 
great and important subject. If I see them droop 
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a little, I forget that we have been many years at 
war; that we have made an humiliating peace ; 
that we are deeply in debt, and unable to pay. 
All these reflections are absorbed at once in the 
anxiety I feel for a plant, the fruit of which I 
cannot eat when I have procured it. How wise, 
how consistent, how respectable a creature is 
man!” 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE WRITING OFC“ THE TASK. 


JULY, 1783—JUNE, 1785 


CowPeEr’s principal poem, “‘ The Task,” was pro- 
bably commenced in July, 1783. Lady Austen 
had often urged him to try his powers in blank 
verse, a kind of composition which he had not 
previously attempted. “I will,” said Cowper, ‘‘ if 


you can give mea subject.” ‘Oh,’ she replied, 
“you can never be in want of a subject; you can 
write upon any—write upon this sofa!’’ Conse- 


quently that sofa became the subject of the first 
book of the poem, and to the poem itself was 
given the name of ‘“‘ The Task.” 

In the autumn of 1783 Newton and his wife 
visited Olney and stayed three weeks, but Cowper 
did not tell him of the new undertaking, and he 
said nothing to him about it till May of the 
next year (1784), when the poem was nearly com- 
pleted. Bull, however, was let into the secret very 
early. On the 3rd of August, 1783, Cowper writes 
to that gentleman: “ The ‘Sofa’ is ended, but not 
finished—a paradox which your natural acumen, 
sharpened by habits of logical attention, will enable 
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you to reconcile ina moment. Do not imagine, 
however, that I lounge over it; on the contrary, I 
find it severe exercise to mould and fashion it to 
my mind!” 

Cowper, as was his way, continued to revise and 
interpolate passages right up to the time when the 
whole book was sent to the press. For example, 
late in the year 1783 he inserted the reference to 
Mrs. Unwin: 


Whose arm this twentieth winter I perceive 
Fast locked in mine; 


while the compliment to Mr. Throckmorton, 


Thanks to Benevolus, he spares me yet, &c., 


could not have been paid till the following spring. 

Cowper did not by any means write with uniform 
speed. Commenting on his work at a later date, 
he says: “ Tully’s rule—‘ Nulla dies sine lined’— 
will make a volume in less time than one would 
suppose. I adhered to it so rigidly that, though 
more than once I found three lines as many as I 
had time to compass, still I wrote; and, finding 
occasionally, and as it might happen, a more fluent 
vein, the abundance of one day made me amends 
for the barrenness of another.” 

Though Lady Austen had suggested ‘The Task,” 
Cowper soon found that she was a hindrance to its 
progress. He had drifted into the habit of paying 
his “devoirs to her every morning at eleven.” 
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“Customs,” says he, “ very soon become laws. I 
began the ‘Task.’ Being once engaged in the 
work, I began to feel the inconvenience of my 
morning attendance. We had seldom breakfasted 
ourselves till ten; and the intervening hour was all 
the time that I could find in the whole day for 
writing; and occasionally it would happen that 
the half of that hour was all that I could secure 
for the purpose. But there was no remedy. Long 
usage had made that which at first was optional a 
point of good manners, and consequently of neces- 
sity, and I was forced to neglect the ‘Task’ to 
attend upon the Muse who had inspired the 
subject.” 

Cowper found the evenings the most agreeable 
portion of the day. When not amusing himself 
with his hares he was generally employed in 
reading aloud. Having no books of his own he 
had recourse to a London library, and he borrowed 
also from his friends. The works that pleased him 
most were Johnson’s Lives of the Poets and books 
of travel, such as the voyages of Cook, Forster 
and Hawkesworth. ‘‘ My imagination,” he tells 
Newton, “is so captivated upon these occasions 
that I seem to partake with the navigators in all 
the dangers they encountered. I lose my anchor; 
my mainsail is rent into threads; I kill a shark, 
and by signs converse with a Patagonian, and all 
this without moving from my fireside.”’ 

But amid these amenities Cowper was never 
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able even for a single day to free himself from the 
effects of his terrible dream. In respect to prayer, 
he writes to Bull, ‘‘There is not a man upon earth 
that might not be the better for it, myself only 
excepted. Prove to me that I have a right to pray, 
and I will pray without ceasing; yea, and pray 
too even in ‘the belly of this hell,’ compared with 
which Jonah’s was a palace—a temple of the living 
God! But let me add, there is no encouragement 
in the Scripture so comprehensive as to include 
my case, nor any consolation so effectual as to 
reach it. . . I have not even asked a blessing 
upon my food these ten years, nor do I expect that 
I shall ever ask it again.” To Newton, on Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1783, he had written: “ We think of 
you often, and one of us prays for you; the other 
will, when he can pray for himself!” Before 
meals, when the rest of the party stood for grace, 
“it was Cowper’s custom to remain seated and take 
his knife and fork in his hand, “ to signify that he 
had no part in the exercise.”’ 

On Saturday, November Ist, 1783, the town was 
visited with another fire—a description of which 
fills Cowper’s letter of the 3rd. ‘ By four in the 
morning,’ says Cowper, ‘‘it was so far reduced 
that all danger seemed to be over, but the confusion 
it had occasioned was almost infinite. Every man 
who supposed his dwelling-house in jeopardy 
emptied it as fast as he could, and conveyed his 
moveables to the house of some neighbour sup- 
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‘posed to be more secure. Ours, in the space of 
two hours, was so filled with all sorts of lumber 
that we had not even room for a chair by the fire- 
side. George Griggs is the principal sufferer. He 
gave 18 guineas, or nearly that sum, to a woman 
whom, in his hurry, he mistook for his wife; but 
the supposed wife walked off with the money, and 
he will probably never recover it. He has likewise 
lost forty pounds’ worth of wool. London never 
exhibited a scene of greater depredation, drunken- 
ness and riot. Everything was stolen that could 
be got at, and every drop of liquor drunk that was 
not guarded. Only one thief has yet been detected, 
a woman of the name of J , who was stopped 
by young Handscomb with an apron full of 
plunder.” 

On the 17th of the month we have the sequel 
to this occurrence, which is related in Cowper’s 
most humorous vein: ‘Since our conflagration 
here we have sent two women and a boy to the 
justice for depredation: Sue Riviss, for stealing a 
piece of beef which, in her excuse, she said she 
intended to take care of. This lady, whom you 
well remember, escaped for want of evidence; not 
that evidence was indeed wanting, but our men of 
Gotham judged it unnecessary to send it. With 
her went the woman whom I mentioned before, 
who, it seems, has made some sort of profession, 
but upon this occasion allowed herself a latitude 
of conduct rather inconsistent with it, having filled 


THE SECOND LORD DARTMOUTH. 


A photo from an oil painting in the possession of the present 
Lorp DARTMOUTH. 


See pages 15, 67, 91, 124 and 125. 
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her apron with wearing apparel which she likewise 
intended to take care of. She would have gone to 
the county gaol had William Raban, the baker’s 
son, who prosecuted, insisted upon it; but he good- 
naturedly, though I think weakly, interposed in 
her favour, and begged her off. The young gentle- 
man who accompanied these fair ones is the 
junior son of Molly Boswell. He had stolen some 
iron-work, the property of Griggs, the butcher. 
Being convicted, he was ordered to be whipped, 
which operation he underwent at the cart’s tail, 
from the stone-house to the high arch and back 
again. He seemed to show great fortitude, but it 
was all an imposition upon the public. The 
beadle who performed it had filled his left hand 
with red ochre, through which after evety stroke 
he drew the lash of his whip, leaving the appear- 
ance of a wound upon the skin, but in reality not 
hurting him at all. This being perceived by Mr. 
Constable Handscomb, who followed the beadle, 
he applied his cane, without any such management 
or precaution, to the shoulders of the too merciful 
executioner. The scene immediately became more 
interesting. The beadle could by no means be 
prevailed upon to strike hard, which provoked the 
constable to strike harder; and this double flogging 
continued till a lass of Silver End, pitying the 
pitiful beadle thus suffering under the hands of the 
pitiless constable, joined the procession, and placing 
herself immediately behind the latter, seized him 


O 
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by his capillary club, and pulling him backwards 
by the same slapped his face with a most Amazon- 
jan fury. This concatenation of events has taken 
up more of my paper than I intended it should, 
but I could not forbear to inform you how the 
beadle thrashed the thief, the constable the beadle, 
and the lady the constable, and how the thief was 
the only person concerned who suffered nothing.” 

Among those to whom Cowper had presented 
copies of his first volume were Lord Thurlow and 
Colman, but to his mortification neither took the 
trouble even to acknowledge the receipt of the 
volume. At first he made all the excuses for them 
possible. They were busy men, and so on; but 
when month after month passed by and still no 
answer came, he expressed his indignation in ‘‘The 
Valediction,’” a poem in which he takes his leave 
of both “ Niger” and “Terentius.’’’ 

As a set-off, however, against the vexation caused 
by their conduct? must be placed the pleasure 
caused by the attentions of Mr. Bacon, the 
sculptor. Bacon; who had read Cowper’s first 
volume with great delight, made himself known to 
the poet by sending him a print of the monument 
of Lord Chatham which he had just been exe- 
cuting. ‘ Nothing,’’ says Cowper, ‘‘can be more 


1 Colman had translated Terence. 


2 Eight years later, August, 1791, a correspondence ensued between 
Thurlow and Cowper on the subject of Cowper’s translation of Homer. 
(Letters, Wright's Ed., 1V., pp. 10o8—116.) Between Colman and Cowper 
letters also subsequently passed. 
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handsome than the present, nor more obliging than. 
the manner in which he has made it.” Naturally, 
Cowper introduced his new friend into the poem 
upon which he was engaged. 


Bacon there 
Gives more than female beauty to a stone, 
And Chatham’s eloquence to marble lips. 


—* Task,” i. 


Most of ‘‘The Task” was written in one of the 
severest winters ever known, that of November, 
1783—March, 1784. ‘‘ My descriptions,” says 
Cowper, ‘are all from Nature—not one of them 
second-handed. My delineations of the heart are 
from my own experience—not one of them bor- 
rowed from books, or in the least degree con- 
jectural.”’ 

Cowper’s letters contain many allusions to the 
works of the Marquis Carraccioli,’ with which he 
was so pleased that he had half a mind to trans- 
late them into English.? Before March, 1784, 
however, the idea of this translation had been 
given up. 

The year 1784 was an important one in the 
political history of England. The Shelburne 
Ministry, which had signed the preliminaries of 


1 Marquis de Carraccioli (1723—1803), author of Jowissance de soi- 
méme, Univers Enigmatique, Tableau de la Mort, &c. His Travels 
of Reason in Europe were translated into English in 1780. Cowper’s 
first volume of poems is prefaced by a quotation from Carraccioli. 


2 See Cowper's Life and Works, by Southey, Vol. VII., p. 273. Some 
of Cowper’s notes on Carraccioli were sold at Sotheby’s, April 25th, 1902. 
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peace with France and America, had been suc- 
ceeded by a Coalition under the Duke of Portland 
which was dismissed in December, 1783, at which 
date William Pitt, then only in his twenty-fifth 
year, became Premier. Four months later, finding 
his majority had disappeared, he resolved to 
appeal to the country, and Parliament was dis- 
solved on March 24th. 

Of this election, in so far as it concerned the 
town of Olney and himself, Cowper has left 
some amusing descriptions. On March 2gth he 
writes: ‘‘As when the sea is uncommonly agitated, 
the water finds its way into creeks and holes of 
rocks, which in.its calmer state it never reaches, 
in like manner the effect of these turbulent times 
is felt even at Orchard Side, where in general we 
live as undisturbed by the political elements as 
shrimps or cockles that have been accidentally 
deposited in some hollow beyond the water-mark, 
by the usual dashing of the waves. We were 
sitting yesterday after dinner, the two ladies [Mrs. 
Unwin and Lady Austen] and myself, very com- 
posedly, and without the least apprehension of any 
such intrusion in our snug parlour, one lady 
knitting, the other netting, and the gentleman 
winding worsted, when, to our unspeakable sur- 
prise, a mob appeared before the window; a smart 
rap was heard at the door, the boys hallooed, and 
the maid announced Mr. Grenville. Puss was 
unfortunately let out of her box, so that the candi- 
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date, with all his good friends at his heels, was 
refused admittance at the grand entry, and referred 
to the back door as the only possible way of 
approach. 

“Candidates are creatures not very susceptible 
of affronts, and would rather, I suppose, climb in 
at a window than be absolutely exciuded. In a 
minute the yard, the kitchen, and the parlour were 
filled. Mr. Grenville, advancing toward me, shook 
me by the hand with a degree of cordiality that 
was extremely seducing. As soon as he and as 
many more as could find chairs were seated, he 
began to open the intent of his visit. I told him 
I had no vote, for which he readily gave me credit. 
I assured him I had no influence, which he was 
not equally inclined to believe, and the less, no 
doubt, because Mr. Ashburner,’ addressing himself 
to me at that moment, informed me that I had a 
great deal. Supposing I could not be possessed of 
such a treasure without knowing it, I ventured to 
confirm the assertion by saying that if I had any, 
I was utterly at a loss to imagine where it could 
be or wherein it consisted. Mr. Grenville squeezed 
me by the hand again, kissed the ladies and with- 
drew. He kissed likewise the maid in the kitchen, 
and seemed upon the whole a most loving, kissing, 
kind-hearted gentleman. He is very young, genteel 
and handsome. He has a pair of very good eyes 
in his head, which not being sufficient, as it should 


1 «« The herculean draper.” 
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seem, for the many nice and difficult purposes of a 
senator, he has a third also, which he wore sus- 
pended by a ribband from his button-hole. The 
boys hallooed, the dogs barked, Puss scampered, 
the hero, with his long train of obsequious fol- 
lowers, withdrew. We made ourselves very merry 
with the adventure, and in a short time settled 
into our former tranquillity, never probably to be 
thus interrupted more. I thought myself, however, 
happy in being able to affirm truly that I had not 
that influence for which he sued, and for which, 
had I been possessed of it, with my present views 
of the dispute between the Crown and the 
Commons, I must have refused him, for he is on 
the side of the former. It is comfortable to be of 
no consequence in a world where one cannot exer- 
cise any without disobliging somebody. The town, 
however, seems to be much at his service and, if 
he be equally successful throughout the county, he 
will undoubtedly gain his election. Mr. Ashburner, 
perhaps, was a little mortified, because it was 
evident that I owed the honour of this visit to his 
misrepresentation of my importance. But had he 
thought proper to assure Mr. Grenville that I had 
three heads, I should not, I suppose, have been 
bound to produce them.” 

The candidate, “our pretty, plausible candi- 
date,’’ as Cowper elsewhere styles him, was William 
Wyndham Grenville, a partisan of Mr. Pitt. The 
other candidates were Mr. John Aubrey (Pittite) 
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and Lord Verney (Foxite). The result of the poll 
was :— 


W. W. Grenville . : : 2261 
Jobn Aubrey : ‘ , 1740 
Ralph, Earl Verney : : 1716 


Consequently the first two were elected. 

We have seen how Cowper at Lady Austen’s 
instance commenced ‘“ The Task,” and how, too, 
he begrudged the time which he was compelled to 
give to that lady in detriment to the progress of 
the poem. But the fact now began to dawn upon 
his mind that Lady Austen was in love with him. 
The only wonder is that he did not perceive it 
before. Nobody can blame her. She saw only 
the bright and cheerful side of his character, and 
knew little or nothing of the canker of despair 
that gnawed continually at his heart. She cer- 
tainly had reason, too, at times, for believing 
that the passion was returned Cowper’s atten- 
tions to her, his affectionate manner of addressing 
her, and above all a short poem that he sent her, 
seemed to point to one and the same end. The 
poem, which is entitled, “To a lady who wore a 
lock of his hair set with diamonds,” contains the 
lines— 


The heart that beats beneath that breast 
Is William’s, well I know ; 

A nobler prize and richer far 
Than India can bestow. 


As soon as Cowper discovered in what light 
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Lady Austen regarded him, he saw that matters 
could no longer go on as they were, The thought 
of love—anything more than a brotherly and 
sisterly love—had never entered his mind, for since 
his dreadful derangement at the vicarage he had 
given up all thoughts of marriage (it should be 
remembered, too, that he was in his fifty-fourth 
year), and seeing himself called on to renounce 
either one lady or the other, he felt it to be his 
duty to cling to Mrs. Unwin, to whose kindness 
he had been indebted for so many years. 

It has been said by some that Mrs. Unwin was 
jealous of Lady Austen. Very likely she was. 
When we consider how tenderly and patiently she 
had watched over Cowper in his dark and dreadful 
hours ; how for so many years she had shared his 
joys and sorrows, and delighted in his companion- 
ship ; we need not wonder if some feeling akin to 
jealousy stirred her when she perceived the danger 
of her place being taken by one who, though more 
brilliant, could not possibly love him more. 

But Mrs. Unwin had no need to fear. Cowper’s 
affection for her, his knowledge of her worth, his 
gratitude for past services, would not allow him to 
hesitate. He had hoped that it would be possible 
to enjoy the friendship of both ladies; but when 
he discovered that it was necessary to decide 
between them, he bowed to the painful necessity, 
and wrote Lady Austen ‘‘a very tender, yet reso- 
lute letter, in which he explained and lamented 
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the circumstances that forced him to renounce her 
society.” She in anger burned the letter, and 
thenceforth there was no more communication 
between them. The threefold cord was broken. 
Before long, Lady Austen, who was out of health, 
was obliged to visit Bristol, and Cowper speaks of 
her as being there on the 8th of May, 1784. 

As appears from the ledger of Dr. Grindon, 
Lady Austen was staying with her sister at Clifton 
again in August, 1786, and also in March, 1787; 
but Cowper and she had become strangers to each 
other. She subsequently married a French gen- 
tleman, Baron de Tardiff, and died in Paris in 
1802." 

The attention of the public was at this period 
being attracted by the invention of balloons, and 
numerous were the speculations as to the results 
that might follow. ‘Thanks to Mongolfier,” says 
Cowper, ‘“‘we shall fly at last.” Aeronautics 
became so much the mode that even in North 
Bucks a balloon ascent was attempted, on the 
occasion of which Cowper and Mrs. Unwin were 
present. ‘‘ You may possibly remember,” he tells 
Unwin (December, 1783), “ that at a place called 
Weston, little more than a mile from Olney, there 
lives a family whose name is Throckmorton. The 


1In the possession of Dr. Francis Grindon, of Olney, are several 
interesting relics of Lady Austen and her friends, to wit: (1) An exquisite 
clasp miniature of Lady Austen herself at the age of eighteen; (2) Her 
presentation dress of crimson satin brocade; (3) Her fan ; (4) An interest- 
ing miniature of her second husband, Baron Tardiff—the clasp of a 
bracelet ; (5) A small portrait of Miss Green, her niece. 
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present possessor is a young man whom I remem- 
ber as a boy. He has a wife’ who is young, 
genteel, and handsome. They are Papists, but 
much more amiable than many Protestants. A 
fortnight ago I received an invitation in the civil- 
lest terms, in which he told me that the next day 
he should attempt to fill a balloon, and if it would 
be any pleasure to me to be present, should be 
happy to see me. Your mother and I went. The 
whole country was there, but the balloon could not 
be filled. . . Our reception was, however, flattering 
to.a great degree.” 

To Newton, May toth, 1784, Cowper writes : 
“It is not possible to conceive a more engaging 
and agreeable character than the gentleman’s, or 
a more consummate assemblage of all that is 
called good nature, complaisance and innocent 
cheerfulness than is to be seen in the lady.” 

With the amiable brothers John* and George? 
Throckmorton, Cowper daily became more inti- 
mate. Whenever he went to Weston Hall he was 
welcome, and the more he saw of them the better 
he liked them. ‘You say well, my dear,” he wrote 
to Lady Hesketh a few years later, ‘that in Mr. 
Throckmorton we have a peerless neighbour; we 
have so. . . Were I asked who in my judgment 


1 Mrs. John Throckmorton, ‘‘ Maria,” was the daughter of Thomas 
Gifford, of Chillington (Staffordshire). 

2 John Courtenay Throckmorton. 

3 George Courtenay. He was called Mr. Courtenay as long as his 
brother lived. He married in 1792 Catherine Stapleton—the “ Catharina” 
of Cowper’s poems. 
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approaches nearest to him in all his amiable 
qualities and qualifications, 1 should certainly 
answer his brother George.” What Cowper had 
lost in Lady Austen, in fact, was made up to him 
in his new friends the Throckmortons. 

Partridges and hares from the Hall often graced 
Cowper’s table. If Mr. Throckmorton draws the 
river, he sends Mrs. Unwin a fine jack. Nor were 
his favours confined to times when he himself was 
at Weston. If he and Mrs. Throckmorton were 
away, as not infrequently happened, Cowper and 
Mrs. Unwin were always to consider the garden 
and its contents as their own, and to gather what- 
ever they liked without scruple. 

The path which Cowper took when visiting 
Weston is the one which now accompanies the 
main road' from Olney to Weston. He called a 
high portion of it, or part of the upland on the 
Pepe it the Cha.” >“ One mornings ast 
week,” he tells Lady Hesketh (November 26th, 
1786), ‘‘they (the Throckmortons) both went with 
me to the cliff—a scene, my dear, in which you 
would delight beyond measure, but which you 
cannot visit except in the spring or autumn, The 
heat of summer and the clinging dirt of winter 
would destroy you. What is called the cliff is no 
cliff, nor at all like one, but a beautiful terrace 
sloping gently down to the Ouse, and from the 


1 Part of it was formerly only a bridle path, the main road being below, 
nearer the river. 
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brow of which, though not lofty, you have a view 
of such a valley as makes that which you see from 
the hills near Olney, and which I have had the 
honour to celebrate, an affair of no consideration.” 
He thus alludes to it in ‘‘ The Task,” book i.: 


How oft upon yon eminence our pace 

Has slackened to a pause, and we have borne 
The ruffling wind, scarce conscious that it blew, 
While admiration, feeding at the eye 

And still unsated, dwelt upon the scene. 


With a few vivid touches he then iays the 
charming panorama before his readers: the “slow 
winding Ouse,” the square tower of Clifton church, 
the tall spire of Olney, ‘groves, heaths, and 
smoking villages remote.” 

In the course of his walk he would cross the 
Ho-brook,’ a diminutive stream that divides the 
parishes of Olney and Weston. Bounded on one 
side by the Ho-brook is a long narrow plantation 
called locally the First Spinnie, but better known 
to readers of Cowper as the ‘‘Shrubbery.’’? In it 
stood the Moss-house,? a structure of stone and 
thatch, which at a distance looked like a great 
mushroom. In the Moss-house was placed a 
board upon which were inscribed Cowper’s lines: 


1 Short for Holy Brook. The stream is mentioned by this name in a 
charter of a.D. 979, which gives the boundaries of the parish of Olney. 
See preface to the printed Register of the Parish of Olney. 


2 Subject of Cowper’s lines beginning, ‘‘Oh, happy shades—to me 
unbless’d.” 


3 Where had taken place the picnic described on page 160. 
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Here, free from riot’s hated noise, 
Be mine, ye calmer, purer joys, 
A book or friend bestows ; 
Far from the storms that shake the great, 
Contentment’s gale shall fan my seat 
And sweeten my repose. 


But this board was stolen, so the poet put up 
another with the following lines, which are sub- 
stantially the same as those in the sixth book of 
“ The Task ” :— 


No noise is here, or none that hinders thought ; 
Stillness, accompanied with sounds like these, 
Charms more than silence. Meditation here 

May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head, 

And learning wiser grow without his books. 


Keeping to the windings of the streamlet, and 
passing many a pleasant nook, we enter the field 
in front of the ‘‘ Peasant’s Nest’”—no longer as 
formerly a picturesque thatch-roofed cottage half 
hidden in foliage. Its trees have been felled, and 
the building itself is transformed into a prim- 
looking farmhouse. Still keeping to our streamlet 
or ‘‘ weedy ditch,” into which the peasant used to 
dip his bowl, we are brought to another plantation, 
the Second Spinnie, crowded with firs, pines and 
yews, from which we emerge into the Chestnut 
Avenue: 


Thanks to Benevolus, he spares me yet 

These chestnuts ranged in corresponding rows, . 
And, though himself so polished, still reprieves 
The obsolete prolixity of shade. 
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An abrupt descent leads to the ‘‘ Rustic Bridge,” 
and the ‘gulf’? where “the willows” used to 
“dip their pendant boughs, stooping as if to 
drink;”’ and ascending the steep walk that borders 
the northern extremity of the Park, we are brought 
to the Alcove, a hexagonal structure erected in 
1753. Quitting the Alcove, we presently find our- 
selves in the beautiful avenue of lime trees, and 
then follows the Wilderness (finely described in 
“ Task” i. and vi.), which is ornamented with 
monumental urns and the statue of a recumbent 
lion. On the pedestals of the urns are inscribed 
the poetical epitaphs made by Cowper to Sir John 
Throckmorton’s pointer, Neptune, and to the 
“puppy named Fop.”’ 

The most conspicuous object in the Wilderness 
is the Gothic Temple, which faces a large grass 
plot surrounded by trees and shrubs. 

The grounds that we have been describing were 
laid out by the famous landscape gardener, Lance- 
lot, or, as he was more familiarly called, from a 
phrase he was fond of using, ‘“‘ Capability” Brown. 
Cowper, after alluding in ‘The Task,” ii.) to 
the handiwork of this “omnipotent magician,” 
observes (not thinking of Weston in particular) : 


’Tis finished! and yet, finished as it seems, 


Still wants a grace, the loveliest it could show, 
A mine to satisfy the enormous cost. 


The grounds of several other gentlemen of this 
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neighbourhood were laid out by Brown, notably 
those of Lord Northampton (the eighth Earl) and 
Mr. Chester, of Chicheley. The works on the 
estate of the former were suddenly brought to a 
standstill in 1767, owing to the outrageous cost of 
the celebrated election of that year, in which Lord 
Northampton was opposed by the Earl of Halifax 
and Earl Spencer. As a reward for his labours 
Brown was put into possession of a manor, and 
among the papers at Castle Ashby is a curious 
memorandum of land at Fenny Compton con- 
veyed to ‘Laurence’ Brown, Taste, esquire, in 
return for taste,” by Spencer, Lord Northampton. 

Weston Hall, the ancient mansion of the Throck- 
mortons, which stood on the left side of the road 
leading from Olney to Weston, just outside the 
village, was demolished in 1827; and of its near 
appurtenances none are now standing except the 
iron gates with four stone piers, and a portion of 
the stabling and granary crowned by a cupola. It 
consisted of a quadrangle enclosing a courtvor, as 
the villagers used to call it, “‘ the jail-yard;”’ and 
drawings are in existence of each of its fronts. 
The north, principal, or Queen Anne front faced 
the park, and was built by Sir Robert Throck- 
morton about 1710. Projecting northwards, and 
at right angles to it, were the stables, the one on 
the west side, which is now the village Hall, being 
for the coach-horses, the one on the other side for 


1 It should, of course, be '* Lancelot.” 
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the hunters. The rest of the exterior was partly 
in the Queen Anne style and partly Elizabethan, 
the most irregular portion being the west front, 
which had a porch, and was a medley of chimneys, 
gabled projections, and windows, the last dotted 
about in the oddest manner imaginable. From the 
general appearance of the interior it was judged 
that the house must have been commenced about 
the end of the fifteenth century; at the time of its 
demolition the southern portion was in ruins, and 
had not been inhabited for two hundred years. 
Coats-of-arms which adorned some of the windows 
bore the date 1572, and over the door of one of 
the parlours were several ancient escutcheons. 

Weston Hall, indeed, with the exception of its 
north front, was a most odd-looking pile. Beautiful 
it certainly was not. Nevertheless, with its pleasant 
prospects, its extensive library, its aviary, and 
numerous other amenities, it was not wanting in 
attractions. When the house was demolished, 
there was found in one of the garrets a trap door 
which led into a “ Priest’s Hole,” the situation of 
which was concealed from the outside by a stack 
of chimneys—a relic of the troublous days of 
Elizabeth and James I. 

At the entrance of the village still stands one of 
the gateways of the park; the other, which was 
similar in appearance and stood on the side nearer 
Olney, has disappeared. The road in front of the 
house, which ran through the park (from which it. 


SIR JOHN THROCKMORTON. 


From the original by DownMan. 
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was not railed off), was formerly a private one, and 
consequently the gates were shut at night. The 
_ public road ran between the hall and the river, but, 
with the exception of the portion abutting upon 
the village street, where stands the socket of the 
ancient cross, it has since been obliterated. 

On October roth, 1784, the first instalment of 
“‘The Task” was sent by “the waggon” for the 
perusal of Unwin, who was requested, after he 
had read it, to lose no time in conveying it to the 
publisher. Writing to Newton Cowper says, ‘I 
am again at Johnson’s, in the shape of a poem in 
blank verse, consisting of six books, and called 
‘The Task.’ I began it about this time twelve- 
month. . . . My bookseller, I suppose, will be 
as tardy as before. I do not expect to be born 
into the world till the month of March, when I 
and the crocuses shall peep together.” 

Notwithstanding this explanation, however, 
Cowper could not help thinking that Newton 
would feel hurt at having been kept so long in 
the dark, and so it proved. Newton, on hearing 
that what had been communicated to Unwin had 
been withheld from him, wrote to Cowper a 
friendly letter indeed, but one “in every line of 
which the soft murmurs of something like morti- 
fication” could be heard. 

Subsequently Cowper had a letter from Newton 
“that did not please him,’ and he returned an 
answer that possibly ‘may not have pleased 

ee 
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Newton.” Newton’s letter was ‘ fretful and 
peevish,” and Cowper’s “if not chargeable with 
exactly the same qualities was, however, dry 
enough.” Cowper tells Unwin on December 18th 
that Newton “ would have been pleased had the 
book passed out of his hands into yours, or even 
out of yours into his, so that he had previously 
had opportunity to advise a measure which I pur- 
sued without his recommendation, and had seen 
the poems in manuscript. But my design was to 
pay you a whole compliment, and I have done it. 
If he says more on the subject I shall speak freely 
and perhaps please him less than I have done 
already.” 

The storm, however, soon subsided, and in 
April, 1785, we find Cowper saying: “I was very 
much pleased with the following sentence in Mr. 
Newton’s last: ‘I am perfectly satisfied with the 
propriety of your proceeding as to the publica- 
tion.’ Now, therefore, we are friends again.” 

As early as 1782 Cowper had commenced a 
poem called “Tirocinium; or, a Review of 
Schools,” which turns on the question whether 
an education at school or at home be preferable. 
Cowper, who regarded public schools as “a 
nuisance, a pest and an abomination,” owing to 
the scandalous inattention to morals that obtained 
in them, gave of course the preference to the home 
education. 

“ Tirocinium”’ is not an attractive poem; never- 
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theless, like everything else that Cowper wrote, it 
contains some excellent passages. The tribute in 
it to John Bunyan, and the pleasant lines about 
“the play-place of our early days’—the early 
days, of course, at Westminster—are among the 
best. 

On November tath, 1784, about a week after 
the completion of ‘“ Tirocinium,’ Cowper had 
commenced his translation of Homer. As we have 
seen, he had in his Westminster and Temple 
periods been a close student of both the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, which he held to be “ the two finest 
poems that ever were composed by man.” 

As in the case of ‘‘ The Task,’’ Cowper did not 
inform his friends till a considerable portion of the 
work was finished. To Hill on December 24th, 
1785, he says: ‘“‘ Knowing it to have been uni- 
versally the opinion of the literati, ever since they 
have allowed themselves to consider the matter 
coolly, that a translation, properly so called, of 
Homer is, notwithstanding what Pope has done, a 
desideratum in the English language, it struck me 
that an attempt to supply the deficiency would be 
an honourable one; and having made myself, in 
former years, somewhat critically a master of the 
original, I was by this double consideration induced 
to make the attempt myself.” 

Cowper’s exquisite little poem, ‘The Poplar 
Field”: 

The poplars are fell’d, farewell to the shade, 
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first appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
January, 1785. This field, which was in Lavendon 
parish and near the Ouse, “I used to account,” 
says Cowper (to Lady Hesketh, May ist, 1786), 
“a little paradise. But the poplars have been 
felled, and the scene has suffered so much by the 
loss that, though still in point of prospect beauti- 
ful, it has not charms sufficient to attract me now.” 
Few of Cowper’s productions are more delightful 
or more melodious than these lines. Subsequently 
Cowper sent to the same magazine his poem “On 
a Rosebud.” 

The letter of February 7th, 1785, contains the 
following amusing reference to Teedon. ‘“ Mr. 
Teedon, who favours us now and then with his 
company in an evening as usual, was not long since 
discoursing with that eloquence which is so pecu- 
liar to himself on the many providential inter- 
positions that had taken place in his favour. ‘He 
had wished for many things,’ he said, ‘which, at 
the time when he formed these wishes, seemed 
distant and improbable, some of them indeed 
impossible. Among other wishes that he had 
indulged, one was that he might be connected 
with men of genius and ability—and, in my con- 
nection with this worthy gentleman,’ said he, 
turning to me, ‘that wish, I am sure, is amply 
gratified. You may suppose that I felt the sweat 
gush out upon my forehead when I heard this 
speech; and if you do you will not be at all mis- 
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taken. So much was I delighted with the delicacy 
of that incense.” 

It is quite certain, too, that when Cowper wrote 
the passages in “Conversation” about the teller of 
long-winded stories and the reciter of prodigies and 
complaints, he had Teedon in his eye. (See also 
letter to Newton, Dec. 31st, 1781.) Nevertheless, 
from the very first there was something in Teedon 
that both Cowper and Mrs. Unwin liked. They 
pitied and often relieved his poverty; and as for 
his weaknesses—his vanity and obtrusiveness— 
they good-naturedly drew from them what 
amusement they could and passed them over. 

Cowper took a keen interest in the little world 
around him—the little world of Olney, and his 
muse, when the joys and sorrows of his poorer 
neighbours are touched upon, has something of the 
Divine fire. ‘‘Crazy Kate” and “ The Lace-maker”’ 
are brilliants of the first water. ‘‘ The Post-boy,” 
‘The Woodman and his Dog,’ and “The 
Thresher’ are second only to them; while as for 
the figures in his letters, ‘‘ Mr. Ashburner,” the 
herculean draper, wrong-headed Nathan Sample, 
thirsty Geary Ball, poor Jenny Raban (daughter 
of Tom Raban, the carpenter-parson), James 
Andrews, “‘my Michael Angelo,” Tom Freeman, 
the gingerbread baker, Wilson the barber, ‘“ the 
junior son of Molly Boswell,’ and others—we 
seem to have known every one personally. 

In the early part of 1785 three of these well- 
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known figures were carried to their graves. On 
February 19th Cowper speaks of Geary Ball as 
a neighbour of ours, ‘‘ whose sole occupation, 
although he too is naturally ingenious, has centred 
in filling his glass and emptying it. He is now 
languishing in a dropsy and, in the prime of life, 
labouring under all the infirmities of age. He 
solaces himself, I am told, with the recollection of 
somewhat that passed in his experience many 
years ago which, although it has been followed by 
no better fruits than will grow at an alehouse, he 
dignifies by the name of ‘conversion.’ Mr. Perry, 
whose daughter he married, often visits him, but 
declares that of all the insensibles he ever saw, 
poor Geary is the most completely stupid. So 
long as he was able to crawl into the street, his 
journey was to the ‘ Royal Oak’ and home again; 
and so punctual were we both, I in cleaning my 
teeth at my window, and he in drinking his dram 
at the same time, that I seldom failed to observe 
him. But both his legs are new blistered, and 
refuse to assist him in poisoning himself any 
longer.” 

At the end of March Geary Ball died. At 
Geary’s door Cowper, looking out of his window, 
saw Mr. Ashburner’ standing “with a bundle of 
gloves and hatbands under his arm.” The follow- 
ing day* again looking out of his window, Cowper 


1 See pp. 197 and 213. 
2 Geary Ball was buried March 27th, 1785. 
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saw Mr. Ashburner “march before the coffin, and 
lead the procession that attended Geary to the 
grave.” ‘He might be truly said to march, for 
his step was heroic, his figure athletic, and his 
countenance as firm and confident as if he had 
been born to bury others, and was sure never to 
be buried himself.” Yet a week later Mr. Ash- 
burner was dead. 

On June 25th, 1785, Cowper informs Newton 
of the death of Nathan Sample‘ the maltster, who 
had made himself conspicuous at the prayer- 
meetings at the Great House, but who had dulled 
his otherwise excellent character by the too eager 
pursuit of riches. ‘I believe with you, however,” 
he adds, ‘that he is safe at home. He hada 
weak head and strong passions, which He who 
made him well knew, and for which He would 
undoubtedly make great allowance. The forgive- 
ness of God is large and absolute; so large that, 
though in general He calls for confession of our 
sins, He sometimes dispenses with that pre- 
liminary.” There is a cubical stone, surmounted 
by a small obelisk, and surrounded with iron 
railings, to the memory of Nathan Sample in 
Olney churchyard. 

‘““ Poor Jenny Raban”’ was supposed in Novem- 
ber, 1788, to be “declining toward the grave.” 

1 Nathan Sample seems to have been the agent for Cowper's landlord, 
the Rev. George Smith, of Market Street, Bedfordshire. Among the Rev. 
John Johnson’s possessions were ‘‘ Nathan Sample’s receipts for rent” 


paid by Cowper, January 5th, 1784, and January 3rd, 1785. Nathan was 
buried June oth, 1785. 
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‘‘ She was a beautiful girl,” says Cowper, “ 

though [ never heard, beautiful as she was, fae 
she had any lovyers. Many an ugly bundle can 
find a husband in such a place as Olney, while 
Venus herself would shine there unnoticed.” 
Jenny, however, lived till 1827. An obelisk near 
the west entrance to the church commemorates 
her and her father. 

For some time past the English eye had been 
turned toward what was then our new dependency, 
India. We had lost our Western empire—now 
the United States—and it seemed to many there 
was great danger, owing to the contention about 
East India patronage, of losing our Eastern 
empire too. Moreover, India at this time presented 
a melancholy scene of rapine and corruption. 

Bemoaning this sad state of affairs, in a letter 
to Newton (January 25th, 1784), Cowper says: 
‘‘ Were I constituted umpire of this strife, with 
full powers to decide it, I would tie a talent of 
lead about the neck of this patronage, and plunge 
it into the depths of the sea.’”’ He would abandon 
all territorial interest in India. The idea that a 
moral revolution might take place, that England 
would redeem her character and become a blessing 
to the country over which she had tyrannized, did 
not occur to Cowper. 

Curiously enough, one of the great agents in 
this reform was, at the very time Cowper was 
writing this letter, residing near Olney, and a little 
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later spent several years in Olney itself. This 
was William Carey, the father of modern 
missions. Born in 1761, at Paulerspury in North- 
ants, of poor parents, Carey became an apprentice 
to a shoemaker, but spent his spare time in study, 
and made some acquaintance with the Greek 
Testament. After residing several years at 
Hackleton and the adjoining village of Piddington, 
Carey joined the Baptist Church at Olney, then 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. John Sutcliff. 
Helped by Mr. Sutcliff, he continued his studies 
with a view to entering the ministry; and 
on July 17th, 1785, he preached his first sermon 
at Olney. His last sermon at Olney is thus 
alluded to by Teedon: ‘‘ March 26th [1793]. I 
went to Mr. Sutcliff's meeting and heard Mr. 
Carey preach, the missionary to go to the Hindos 
[=Hindoos], with his son about ten years of age. 
- A collection was made; I gave 6d.; it amounted 
almost to f{10._ The Lord prosper the work.” 

It was a curious coincidence that at the very 
moment the poet of Olney was bewailing the 
deplorable state of India, the missionary of Olney 
was studying map and lexicon with a view to 
carrying thither the blessings of the Gospel. 

From this time Cowper’s letters contain refer- 
ences to his Summer House. The garden in 
which this little building stands is situated at 
right angles to the garden adjoining Orchard Side. 
The two properties, in fact, form a letter T, the 
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bottom of the T being the house, which faces the 
Market Place. When Cowper first took possession 
of the Summer House Garden is unknown, but 
his first reference to the Summer House is ina 
letter to Joseph Hill of June 2gth, 1785.7 He 
used the doorway that had been made in Newton’s 
time and re-opened when Lady Austen resided at 
the Vicarage. 

Writing to the Rev. William Unwin, June 12th, 
1785, Cowper says: ‘(I am sitting in the Summer 
House (not the Greenhouse).” In the letter to 
Joseph Hill, June 2gth, 1785, he says: ‘‘I write 
in a. nook that 1. call my =~Bouderie® Tt: ds<@ 
summer house not much bigger than a sedan 
chair, the door ‘of which opens into the garden, 
that is now crowded with pinks, roses and honey- 
suckles, and the window into my neighbour’s 
orchard. It formerly served an apothecary, now 
dead, as a smoking room; and under my feet is a 
trap-door, which once covered a hole in the 
ground where he kept his bottles. At present, 
however, it is dedicated to sublimer uses. Having 
lined it with garden mats and furnished it with a 
table and two chairs, here I write all that I write 
in summer time, whether to my friends or to the 

1 Evidently, however, he had the use of the Summer House Garden as 
early as May 28th, 1781, for in a letter of that date he speaks of ‘‘ the 


south walk in our long garden.” There is no south walk in the garden 
that adjoins his house. 

2 The emendations are supplied by Mr. J. C. Bailey, who has seen the 
original letter. 


8 French for “the sulks.” So it was not only Cowper’s Summer House, 
but also his Sulking House. 
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public. It is secure from all noise and a refuge 
from all intrusion, for intrusions sometimes trouble 
me even at Olney. I have never lived—I believe 
it is impossible to live—where they can be alto- 
gether ended. At Berkhamstead I was haunted 
by the younger Harcourt, in the Temple by T. 
White, at Weymouth by Mr. Foy, and at Olney I 
have a Mr. Teedon to dread . . . but (thanks 
to my Bouderie) I can hide myself from him now. 
A poet’s retreat is sacred.” 

The Summer House is a plain, rustic building 
of lath and plaster, covered with red tiles. It has 
a sashed window which looks into the orchard 
(Guinea Field), and an oval window on the east 
side. The walls and ceiling are covered with the 
signatures of visitors, some of them being the 
names of persons of note from great distances. 
In the floor is the “‘ trap-door,” or rather a board 
that takes up, referred to by Cowper. Bull, who 
visited Cowper once a fortnight, used to keep his 
pipes and tobacco under it. 

‘“‘As soon as breakfast is over,” writes Cowper to 
Newton, July, 1786, “I retire to my nutshell of a 
summer house, which is my verse manufactory, 
and here I abide seldom less than three hours and 
not often more. In the afternoon I return to it 
again, and all the daylight that follows, except 
what is devoted to a walk, is given to Homer.” 
Elsewhere he calls it a ‘ bandbox.” To Lady 
Hesketh (May 29th, 1786) he says: “I long to 
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show you my workshop, and to see you sitting on 
the opposite side of my table. We shall be as 
close packed as the wax figures in an old-fashioned 
picture frame. I am writing in it now. It is the 
place in which I fabricate all my verse in summer 
time.” 

Adjoining the Summer House Garden were, 
within living memory, some old cottages, whose 
windows looked into the garden.* As Cowper 
walked up and down the long path he could 
sometimes hear one of the cottagers—‘‘an old 
breeches maker ”—singing, as he worked, to the 
plaintive tune of Ludlow, the hymn commencing, 


Oh for a closer walk with God ! 


In 1919, owing to the generosity of Lady Glen- 
conner, Mr. W. C. Edwards, the Hon. Hubert 
Beaumont, Mr. Yates Thompson and others, the 
trustees of the Cowper Museum were able to 
secure the Summer House and the Summer House 
Garden for the nation. The doorway in the wall 
which had been made for Cowper’s convenience 
was re-opened after having been closed for over 
130 years. At the same time Mr. Edwards pre- 
sented to the Museum an oil painting of Cowper 
by Mr. Robert Swan, after the crayon sketch by 
Romney in the National Portrait Gallery. The 
Garden was publicly opened by the Marquis of 


1 A long red brick wall now occupies the site of their frontage to the 
garden. 
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Lincolnshire on September 19th, 1919, and the 
Summer House was restored in February, 1920. 

Though the Greenhouse had a formidable rival 
in the Summer House, the former was by no 
means discarded, as Cowper’s letter to Lady 
Hesketh, of February gth, 1786, plainly shows. 
He says: ‘“‘ When the plants go out we go in. I 
line it with mats; and there you shall sit with a 
bed of mignonette at your side.”’ 

Twelve years had elapsed since the Fatal 
Dream—since Cowper had received, as he believed, 
his final doom. For twelve years this fantastic 
idea had obsessed him; but, in May, 1785, for 
three or four dayst the cloud was removed. A 
new era seemed to have dawned; but he was 
doomed to disappointment, for the darkness 
quickly returned. Subsequent visitations of hope 
were of a still more transient kind. He describes 
the light that reached him as comparable neither 
to that of the sun nor to that of the moon. ‘It 
is a flash in a dark night, during which the heavens 
seemed opened only to shut again.” 

Cowper, as we have seen, had hoped that his 
book, The Task, would appear in March (1785), 
and that he ‘‘and the crocuses’”’ would “ peep 
together.”? But Johnson was “dilatory,” and it 
was not until Tuesday, May 31st, that he was 
able to return the last proof. The book did not 
appear till the end of June. 


1 Letters. Wright’s Ed., III., p. 40 (May 2oth, 1786). 
2 See Letter to Newton, October 30th, 1784. 
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The “ Task ” has beauties of its own on almost 
every page, but certain portions far outshine the 
rest; and we think that most persons will agree 
that among the very finest must be reckoned the 
description of the preparations for tea (Book iv.), 
ofthe unexpected fall of snow (Book iv.). of the 
frosty morning, with the fine satirical transition to 
the Empress of Russia’s palace of ice (Book v.), 
and the winter’s walk at noon under the oaks and 
elms of Weston Park (Book vi.); but of equal 
beauty are the description of the walk by the 
Peasant’s Nest and the Alcove in Book i. and the 
story of “‘ Crazy Kate.’’* 

The following passage from Book v. (lines 
177—188) is also in his best style :— 


Great princes have great playthings. Some have play’d 
At hewing mountains into men, and some 
At building human wonders mountains high. 


° . ° . ° . 


Some seek diversion in the tented field, 

And make the sorrows of mankind their sport. 
But war’s a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at. 


But undoubtedly the noblest lines in the whole 


1 The original of Crazy Kate was Elizabeth Robinson, known in Olney 
as ‘‘ Poor Bet Robinson.” Her reason partly returned to her. She died 
April 8th, 1821, aged 61, and there is a stone to her memory in the Baptist 
graveyard at Olney, with a verse referring to her calamity. 

That Crazy Kate was drawn from life is clear from Cowper’s letter of 
May 24th, 1788, concerning a print of her. ‘I cannot say that poor 
Kate resembles much the original, who was neither so young nor so 
handsome as the pencil has represented her.” Again, on May 27th, 1788, 
he says, ‘‘ Kate is both younger and handsomer than the original from 
which I drew.” 
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poem are those at the end of the Fifth Book, the 
“Address to the Creator.’ We can here give only 
the last eleven, but the reader would do well to 
turn to his ‘‘ Cowper” and read carefully all of 
them : 


Thou art the Source and Centre of all minds, 
Their only point of rest, Eternal Word! 

From Thee departing they are lost, and rove 

At random, without honour, hope, or peace. 
From Thee is all that soothes the life of man, 
His high endeavour and his glad success, 

His strength to suffer and his will to serve. 

But oh, Thou bounteous Giver of all good! 
Thou art of all Thy gifts Thyself the crown ! 
Give what Thou canst, without Thee we are poor ; 
And with Thee rich, take what Thou wilt away. 


Besides ‘“‘ The Task’ Cowper’s second volume 
contained “Tirocinium,” ‘John Gilpin,” and the 
fine and manly “ Epistle to Joseph Hill.” 


CHAP E iy i. 


HOMER 


JUNE, 1785—JULY, 1786 


CowPeR was soon to learn that his book was well 
received. Bacon, the sculptor, in one of the few 
letters to Cowper which have escaped destruction, 
had nothing but praise for it. To this letter, and 
one received from another friend, Cowper alludes 
thus in a letter to Unwin: “I have received, since 
you went, two very flattering letters of thanks, one 
from Mr. Bacon and one from Mr. Barham, such 
as might make a lean poet plump and an humble 
poet proud. But, being myself neither lean nor 
humble, I know of no other effect they had than 
that they pleased me.” 

In the same letter he says: ‘‘ Mr. Teedon has 
just left us. He has read my book and, as if 
fearful that I had overlooked some of them 
myself, has pointed out to me all its beauties. I 
do assure you the man has a very acute dis- 
cernment, and a taste that I have no fault to find 
with. I hope that you are of the same opinion.” 

The popularity of the volume, thanks in some 
measure to the pioneering of ‘‘John Gilpin,” was 


MARIA, WIFE OF SIR JOHN THROCKMORTON. 


From the original by Downman. 


(By the courtesy of Messys. Methuen & Co. 
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instantaneous ; and as long as there are men who 
love nature, as long as there are men who prefer 
the delights of the country to the fascination of 
the crowded city, as long as religion and virtue 
have their votaries, ‘‘ The Task” will continue to be 
one of the most cherished of our classics. 

The publication of this volume led to the 
renewal of Cowper’s correspondence with his 
relatives. For nearly twenty years he had heard 
scarcely anything from them. His uncle Ashley, 
his cousin General Spencer Cowper,’ his cousin 
Harriet (Lady Hesketh), all had been silent, 
and Cowper himself had taken no pains to 
resume intercourse with them. The silence of the 
first two originated, doubtless, in his obstinacy 
respecting his pecuniary affairs. They had con- 
inued the stipulated allowance, but they took 
little interest in one who, while he was the 
recipient of their favours, disregarded their wishes. 
Then, too, Lady Hesketh had been repelled by 
the religious tone of his letters written at Hunting- 
don. Cowper did not blame his relations for 
ceasing to communicate with him. The neglect 
was reciprocal. The publication of “ The Task,” 
however, put matters in another light. Cowper’s 
kinsfolk discovered that he whom they had taken 
to be a wayward, morbid recluse, and possibly a 
madman, was the writer of a book pronounced on 


1 Cowper’s uncle, Ashley Cowper, died 1788. His cousin, General 
Spencer Cowper, died 1797. 


Q 
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all sides to be a work of genius. They were proud 
to renew their acquaintance with him. 

It was, however, the resumption of corre- 
spondence with Lady Hesketh, who had been a 
widow seven years, that gave him most pleasure. 
The perusal of Cowper’s book brought to her 
recollection the happy days of her girlhood, 
and she found it impossible to refrain from con- 
gratulating the cousin whom she had once loved 
so dearly ; so she wrote, and we may judge how 
her letter was received by Cowper’s reply to it 
(October rath, 1785): ‘‘ My dear cousin, it is no 
new thing with you to give pleasure. But I will 
venture to say that you do not often give more 
than you gave me this morning. When I came 
down to breakfast and found upon the table a 
letter franked by my uncle, and when opening 
that frank I found that it contained a letter from 
you, I said within myself, ‘This is just as it 
should be. We are all grown young again, and 
the days that I thought I should see no more are 
actually returned.’ ” 

In her second letter Lady Hesketh inquired 
into the state of his finances, offering, in the event 
of his being straitened, such assistance as she 
was able to afford. He replied: ‘‘ My benevolent 
and generous cousin, when I was once asked if I 
wanted anything, and given delicately to under- 
stand that the inquirer was ready to supply all my 
occasions, I thankfully and civilly, but positively, 
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declined the favour. . . . But to you I answer 
otherwise. I know you thoroughly, and the 
liberality of your disposition; and have that 
consummate confidence in the sincerity of your 
wish to serve me, that delivers me from all awk- 
ward constraint, and from all fear of trespassing 
by acceptance. To you, therefore, I reply, Yes; 
whensoever, and whatsoever, and in what manner 
so ever you please.” He then gives some account 
of the state of his finances, lest she should sup- 
pose them “more narrowly circumscribed than 
they really were.” 

The letters of Cowper to Lady Hesketh 
are among the most delightful in his corre- 
spondence. He is almost always cheerful when 
writing to her, and is always most affectionate. 
They sometimes commence with ‘‘My dear 
Cousin”; but when in a whimsical mood it was 
““My dearest Coz,” “My dearest’ Coswoz,” or 
““My dearest Cuzzy-wuzzy,” and he sometimes 
styled himself ‘‘ Yours ever, Giles Gingerbread,” 
in allusion, probably, to some joke of his Temple 
days. In one letter he is “‘ Jeremy Jago.” 

Shortly after the publication of his first volume 
Cowper was visited by an old schoolfellow, the 
Rev. Walter Bagot, Rector of Blithfield, Stafford- 
shire, who was staying with his brother Charles 
(whose name had been altered to Chester), at 
Chicheley, five miles distant. ‘‘ Having read my 
book, and liking it,” says Cowper, ‘‘he took that 
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opportunity to renew his acquaintance with me.” 
The five brothers Bagot, it may be remembered, 
were with Cowper at Westminster. To .one of 
them, Lewis, who had become a bishop, there is a 
compliment in “‘ The Task.” In November, 1785, 
when Mr. Bagot was again at Chicheley, he paid 
another visit to Olney, and hearing that Cowper 
was engaged upon a translation of Homer, he 
immediately subscribed a draft of twenty pounds, 
and promised his whole heart and his whole 
interest, which lay.“ principally among people of 
the first fashion.” 

In December Cowper received a letter that 
greatly pleased him, with the signature ‘“‘ Anony- 
mous,” who, as we now know, was his cousin 
and old sweetheart, Theodora. The contents of 
this letter we do not know, but Cowper thus speaks 
of it to Lady Hesketh: ‘‘ Hours and hours and 
hours have I spent in endeavours, altogether fruit- 
less, to trace the writer of the letter that I send 
by a minute examination of the character; and 
never did it strike me, till this moment, that your 
father wrote it. In the style I discover him; in 
the scoring of the emphatic words (his never-failing 
practice); in the formation of many of the 
letters.” Subsequently, however, Cowper was by 
no means so certain, but he declared that he would 
try no more to pierce the veil behind which 
Anonymous had thought proper to hide. “He 
chooses to be unknown, and his choice is, and 
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ever shall be, so sacred to me that, if his name 
lay on the table before me reversed, I would not 
turn the paper about that I might read it. Much 
as it would gratify me to thank him, I would turn 
my eyes away from the forbidden discovery.” 

Describing the second letter of Anonymous, 
Cowper says: “In the last place, he gives his 
attention to my circumstances, takes the kindest 
notice of their narrowness, and makes me a 
present of an annuity of fifty pounds a year, 
wishing that it were five hundred pounds.” 

There also arrived several other gifts, including 
““a most elegant writing-desk”’ of cedar, mounted 
with silver, the same that figures in his portrait 
by Abbot, and a handsome snuff-box, the lid of 
which was embellished with a landscape." In 
the background of the picture on the snuff-box 
was a hill with a cottage surrounded by trees, and 
in the foreground were represented three hares. 
Above were the words, ‘“‘ The Peasant’s Nest; ” 
and below, ‘‘ Puss, Tiney and Bess.”* The desk 
had arrived on the 7th Dec., 1785, and the snuff- 
box and other presents on the following Jan. 24th, 
on which day twelve years previously Cowper had 
plunged into a melancholy which had made him 
almost an infant. Of his desk he over and over 


1 An original water-colour by Romney. The snuff-box was in 1918 
presented to the Cowper Museum by W. W. Carlile, Esq., of Gayhurst. 


2 Blake’s drawing of this sketch is reproduced in Hayley’s Life and 
Letters of William Cowper, and in Bailey’s ed. of Cowper's Poems, 


Dp. 254. 
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again speaks in raptures. ‘‘ My desk, the most 
elegant, the completest, the most commodious 
desk in the world. . . . Howpleasant it is to 


write upon such a green bank.” When not in use 
it was always placed on “a certain fly-table’’’ in 
a corner of the parlour. 

Having discovered that Lady Hesketh and 
Anonymous were acquainted with each other, 
Cowper thenceforth, whenever he received presents 
from his unknown friend, wrote and thanked Lady 
Hesketh for them, constituting her his ‘‘ Thanks- 
receiver General.” 

Cowper had apprised no one of his new venture 
except Mrs. Unwin and her son, but on November 
gth, 1785, he breaks the news to Lady Hesketh: 
“Tt is a secret, a great secret,” he says, that she 
must not whisper even to her cat. ‘I am making 
a new translation of Homer, and am on the point 
of finishing the twenty-first book of Iliad.” Ina 
letter to the Gentleman's Magazine (August, 1785), 
signed ‘“‘ Alethes,” he had criticised Pope’s trans- 
lation, which he described as ‘‘ Homer in a strait- 
waistcoat.” 

With a view to obtaining plenty of subscribers 
(the publisher was to be Joseph Johnson), Cowper 
‘“‘sulped and swallowed,” and wrote again to Thur- 
low and Colman. “I now,” says Cowper, “ bring 
them both to a fair test. They can both serve 
me most materially if so disposed.” The result 


1 Now in the Cowper Museum. 
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was that Colman wrote in reply “the most affec- 
tionate letter imaginable,” and the name of 
Thurlow was ultimately placed on the subscription 
list. 

In January (1786), having completed the Iliad, 
Cowper decided to translate the Odyssey also, and 
not only so, but to give notice of the same to the 
public. 

Having reached the end of the Iliad, Cowper 
set himself to amend his translation, and he con- 
siderably improved it. He says (May 2oth, 1786): 
““] was never in my life so convinced of the 
soundness of Horace’s advice to publish nothing 
in haste, so much advantage have I derived from 
doing that twice which I thought I had accom- 
plished notably at once;”’ and earlier (May 15th, 
1786) he had written, ‘Having commenced author, 
Iam most abundantly desirous to succeed as such. 
I have (what perhaps you little suspect me of) 
in my nature an infinite share of ambition.” 

By the advice of General Cowper, Cowper 
submitted the whole of the MS. to Henry Fuseli, 
the painter and art critic, ‘‘a man all fire and an 
enthusiast in the highest degree on the subject of 
Homer ’’; and, at the request of Lady Hesketh, 
one book of the translation was submitted to Dr. 
Maty, of the British Museum. Maty declared 
against it; and his animadversions not only gave 
Cowper much pain, but put him into one of his 
most melancholy moods. 
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As an antidote, however, to the opinion of Maty 
came an appreciative letter from Colman. On the 
whole, the translator of Terence admired Cowper’s 
work exceedingly, and considered that it breathed 
the spirit and conveyed the manner of the original. 


On March 31st, 1786, Cowper, to his surprise, 
received a letter from the Rev. Martin Madan. 
“ He wrote,” says Cowper, ‘‘ merely to rectify, as 
he accounts it, my typography. Placed he would 
have printed plac’d, and so of all words terminating 
in ed, and usually in former times abridged. But 
I'shall not ‘accede. .°. . ‘He wrote me a dry 
letter; but some things considered, it did him 
honour on my account, because it proves that he 
interests himself in my work, notwithstanding 
mt 

Early in Feb., 1786, Lady Hesketh had delighted 
her cousin by promising to visit Olney in the 
ensuing summer. He was in the greatest ecstasies. 
‘“‘T shall see you again,” he says; ‘I shall hear 
your voice; we shall take walks together; I will 
show you my prospects, the hovel,? the alcove, the 
Ouse and its banks, everything that I have 
described.” ‘Two days later he writes: ‘“‘ We talk 
of nobody but you. What we will do with you 
when we get you; where you shall walk, where 
you shall sleep.” 


ae ote to Lady Hesketh, April 3rd, 1786 (Wright’s Edition of Letters, 
nena O)e 


2 The moss house in the Spinnie, 
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Lady Hesketh, however, would not consent to 
Orchard Side, consequently Cowper and Mrs. 
Unwin were requested to look out apartments for 
her. Many difficulties interposed, until Cowper 
happened to call on a Jack-of-all-trades, named 
Maurice Smith. Mrs. Smith, who was a Quaker, 
suggested that Lady Hesketh should take the 
Vicarage, which was in part tenanted by a 
bachelor curate, the Rev. Richard Postlethwaite, 
who had succeeded Mr. Scott. Continued Cow- 
per, “I replied, ‘ There is no furniture.’ ‘ Pshaw!’ 
quoth Mrs. Smith, ‘ we will furnish it for thee, and 
at the lowest rate—from a bed to a platter, we 
will find all.” ‘And what do you intend now?’ 
said I to Mrs. Unwin. ‘Why, now,’ quoth she, 
“TI am going to the curate to hear what he says.’ 
So away she goes, and in about twenty minutes 
returns. ‘Well, now it is all settled. Lady 
Hesketh is to have all the Vicarage, except two 
rooms, at the rate of ten guineas a year; and 
Maurice will furnish it for five guineas from June 
to November inclusive.’ . . . Come, then,” he 
concludes his letter, ‘‘ my beloved cousin, for I am 
determined that, whatsoever king shall reign, you 
shall be Vicar of Olney.”* ‘We have two gardens, 
which are yours. Between your mansion and ours 
is interposed nothing but an orchard, into which a 
door opening out of our garden affords us the 
easiest communication imaginable, will save the 


1 Letter to Lady Hesketh, April roth, 1786. 
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roundabout by the town, and make both houses 
one.:" 

Fearful lest Lady Hesketh, who brought her 
own horses and carriage, might take a wrong turn 
at Newport Pagnell, Cowper resolved to draft into 
her service his gardener, Kitch (Kitchener). Says 
Cowper, ‘He is sober and trusty as the day. He 
has a smart blue coat that, when I had worn it 
some years, I gave him. I shall set him on horse- 
back, and order him to ‘ The Swan’ at Newport, 
there to wait. your arrival. ...- The first man, 
therefore, you shall see in a blue coat with white 
buttons in the famous town of Newport, cry 
‘Kitch!’ He will immediately answer, ‘My lady!’ 
and from that moment you are sure not to be 
lost’. (June 12th,4786.) 

Cowper had reached the age of 54. On Nov. 
gth, 1785, a few days before his birthday, he had 
given his cousin some account of his appearance. 
“As for me,” he says, ‘‘ I am a very smart youth 
of my years; I am not indeed grown grey so much 
as Iam grown bald. No matter; there was more 
hair in the world than ever had the honour to 
belong to me. Accordingly, having found just 
enough to curl a little at my ears, and to intermix 
with a little of my own that still hangs behind, I 
appear, if you see me in an afternoon, to have a 
very decent head-dress, not easily distinguished 
from my natural growth, which being worn with a 


1 Letter to Lady Hesketh, April 17th, 1786. 
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small bag and a black ribbon about my neck, con- 
tinues to me the charms of youth even on the 
verge of age.’ And he puts as a postscript: 
“That the view I give you of myself may be 
complete, I add the two following items: That I 
am in debt to nobody and that I grow fat.” 
According to Hayley, who became acquainted 
with him a few years later, Cowper was of a 
middle stature, rather strong than delicate in the 
form of his limbs; the colour of his hair was of 
a light brown, that of his eyes a bluish grey, and 
his complexion was ruddy. 

Being often wrapped in thought—though, unfor- 
tunately, the thoughts that engaged him were 
at times dark and despairing ones—Cowper, like 
some other men of letters, was often absent- 
minded, and his mistakes caused amusement to 
his friends. 

As acompanion to this account of Cowper, we 
have an excellent picture of Mrs. Unwin. Writing 
to Theodora in June, 1786, Lady Hesketh says : 
“‘ She is very far from grave; on the contrary, she 
is cheerful and gay, and laughs de bon ceur upon 
the smallest provocation. Amidst all the little 
Puritanical words, which fall from her de temps en 
temps, she seems to have by nature a great fund of 
gaiety—great, indeed, must it have been not to 
have been totally overcome by the close confine- 
ment in which she has lived, and the anxiety she 
must have undergone for one whom she certainly 
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loves as well as one human being can love another. 
When she speaks upon grave subjects she does 
express herself with a Puritanical tone and in 
Puritanical expressions, but on all other subjects 
she seems to have a great disposition to cheerful- 
ness and mirth; and, indeed, had she not, she 
could not have gone through all she has.” 

The present seems to be the most suitable place 
for giving an account of the interior of Cowper’s 
house (now the Cowper Museum). On entering, 
the visitor finds himself in what Cowper called 
“the vestibule.” “If,” he says to Lady Hesketh 
(February gth, 1786), “‘ you cast a look on either 
side of you, you shall see on the right hand a box 
of my making. It is the box in which have been 
lodged all my hares, and in which lodges Puss at 
present. But he, poor fellow, is worn out with 
age, and promises to die before you can see him. 
On the right hand stands a cupboard, the work of 
the same author; it was once a dove-cage, but I 
transformed it. Opposite to you stands a table, 
which I also made; but a merciless servant having 
scrubbed it until it became paralytic, it serves no 
purpose now but of ornament, and all my clean 
shoes stand under it. On the left hand, at the 
farther end of this superb vestibule, you will find 
the door of the parlour, into which I will conduct 
you, and where I will introduce you to Mrs. 
Unwin, unless we should meet her before, and 
where we will be as happy as the day is long.” In 
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the hall are now preserved the shutter from 
Weston Lodge (see chap. 14), a number of books 
that belonged to Cowper, and other relics. 


The parlour, made famous by Cowper’s poems 
and letters, is about thirteen feet square, with two 
windows (still retaining their shutters) in front. 
It had formerly, besides the door opening into the 
hall, two other doors exactly opposite the windows, 
one opening on to a staircase, the other (now 
removed) belonging to a cupboard. The chimney 
is wainscoted, as are the walls for about a yard 
from the ground. Over the fireplace hung an 
etching of Lord Thurlow, which Cowper often 
contemplated, calling to mind the day when he 
was intimate with the original. ‘It is very like 
him,” he tells Hill (January, 1783), ‘“‘but he is 
disguised by his hat, which, though fashionable, 
is awkward; by his great wig, the tie of which is 
hardly discernible in profile; and by his band and 
gown, which give him an appearance clumsily 
sacerdotal.’’* 


In this room are preserved Cowper’s sofa, fly~ 
table, walking stick, coffee-pot, the MS. of Cow- 
per’s Poem on Yardley Oak, and many, of his 
letters. We can imagine him seated in his 
favourite corner at the window nearest the fire- 
place, and giving expression to his well-known 
lines in ‘“‘ The Task,” Book iv. :— 


1 Letters, Wright’s Ed., IL., p. 47. 
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Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 


The subsequent history of the “ loud-hissing 
arn”? above mentioned is an affecting one, as 
appears by the letter of December 24th, 1786, in 
which Cowper requests his cousin to buy a new 
tea urn, ‘that which we have at present having 
never been handsome, and being now old and 
patched. A parson once, as he walked across the 
parlour, pushed it down with his belly, and it 
never perfectly recovered itself.” The tea Cowper 
used was bohea. ‘Green tea he never touched, ‘‘or 
only to be poisoned with it.” 

Before the arrival of his desk, he used to write 
upon a ‘book of maps,” which was placed on 
a ‘“card-table.” ‘You will wonder, no doubt,” 
he says to Newton (March roth, 1785), ‘‘when I 
tell you I write upon a card-table; and will be 
still more surprised when I add that we breakfast, 
dine, sup, upon a card-table. In short, it serves 
all purposes, except the only one for which it was 
originally designed. The round table which we 
formerly had in use was unequal to the pressure of 
my superincumbent breast and elbows. When I 
wrote upon it, it creaked and tilted, and by a 
variety of inconvenient tricks disturbed the 
process. The fly-table was too slight and too 


P< 
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small. . . The card-table, therefore, which had 
for 16 years been banished as mere lumber 

the card-table that stands firm and never totters, 
is advanced to the honour of assisting me upon 
my scribbling occasions.” 

Such was the parlour at Orchard Side. In this 
room Cowper read aloud of an evening while the 
ladies plied their crochet-hooks or knitting-needles; 
here he wrote both letters and poetry; in this 
room his hares gambolled, his linnets twittered, 
and his dog Mungo defied the thunder and light- 
ning. Here, when there was no other means of 
getting exercise, he and Mrs. Unwin played 
battledoor and shuttlecock while Lady Austen 
fingered the harpsichord; here he was told the 
story of John Gilpin; in this room he read the 
ballad at the breakfast table; here occurred the 
amusing incident of the “kissing candidate.” 
From these windows Cowper viewed many of 
the scenes he so graphically describes in his 
letters. 

The upper rooms of the house, like the parlour, 
now contain many relics of Cowper and Newton, 
and a large number of manuscripts in their hand- 
writing and in the handwriting of other persons 
mentioned in this book. 

Lady Hesketh arrived in Olney in June, 1786, 
and out of compliment to her the church bells 
were rung. ‘She is,” says Cowper, ‘‘as she ever 
was, my joy and my pride, and I am delighted 
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with everything that means to do her honour.” 
Thus after an interval of twenty-three years the 
cousins were again united. Lady Hesketh and 
her suite—to wit, “Mrs. Eaton, Cookee, and 
Samuel ’’—were installed in the Vicarage. Her 
ladyship was able to gaze on the “ fine passion 
tree in a green tub” which the poet had so long 
destined “to her parlour chimney,” and every 
morning when she opened her eyes they alighted 
‘‘on Phaeton kneeling to Apollo, and imploring 
his: father to grant him the conduct of his 
chariot’’—the subject of the furniture of the 
“superb ”’.bed which had been procured for her 
use by Maurice Smith. 

As Lady Hesketh was furnished with a carriage 
and horses, it was no longer necessary for Cowper 
to take air and exercise on foot. He was able, 
even, to ride as far as Gayhurst and see his 
friends the Wrightes; northwards he pressed as 
far as ‘“ Bozeat Turnpike,” and more than once 
he visited his friend Bull at Newport Pagnell. 

Writing to Theodora about this time,’ Lady 
Hesketh gives a most pleasant picture of herself, 
the poet and Mrs. Unwin, in one of the rooms 
which she occupied at the Vicarage. “It proving 
a wet evening,”’ she says, ‘““ we had no temptation 
to walk, but continued sitting comfortably round 
one dining-table without stirring till after supper 


1 See Poems, the Early Productions of William Cowper, edited by 
James Croft, p. 65. 
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HOMER. 24.1 


Our friend delights in a large table and a large 
chair; there are two of the latter comforts in my 
parlour. I am sorry to say that he and I always 
spread ourselves out in them, leaving poor Mrs. 
Unwin to find all the comfort she can in a small 
one, half as high again as ours and considerably 
harder than marble. However, she protests it is 
what she likes, that she prefers a high chair to a 
low one, and a hard to a soft one; and I hope she 
is sincere—indeed, I am persuaded she is. Her 
constant employment is knitting stockings, which 
she does with the finest needles I ever saw. Our 
cousin has not for many years worn any other 
than those of her manufacture. She sits knitting 
on one side of the table in her spectacles, and he 
on the other reading to her (when he is not 
employed in writing) in jis.” 

Then occurred what has been styled the “ un- 
warrantable interference of Newton.” The 
people of Olney, lovers of gossip, having seen 
Cowper step into Lady Hesketh’s carriage, and 
having heard of him among the Throckmortons 
and other persons of position and fashion, chose to 
imagine that he had become a confirmed pleasure- 
seeker, if not a confirmed debauchee. Every 
time Lady Hesketh’s carriage rolled away with 
him it took him to some scene of dissipation! 
And not only so, but one of them when visiting 
London poured the dreadful tidings into the 
ears of Newton, who, shocked at what he heard, 

R 
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then and there wrote a letter of remonstrance to 
his friend—a letter which would not have been 
out of place had it been couched in more appro- 
priate language. As it was, it hurt the feelings of 
both Cowper and Mrs. Unwin. However, on 
Sept. 30th, 1786, Cowper, after some strictures on 
the wagging tongues of Olney, explained to 
Newton precisely how matters stood. Newton 
was sometimes hasty and rough in manner, but 
his intention was always good and his heart always 
warm. Cowper only too readily forgave and 
forgot, and the “‘duetto”’ at Olney and the “ trio”’”* 
at Colman’s Buildings were once more on amicable 
terms, though Newton to the very end objected to 
the change in Cowper’s manner of life. 

In May, Weston Lodge, a house that belonged 
to the Throckmortons, was vacant, and Lady 
Hesketh was of opinion that Cowper ought to 
take it. The idea was an excellent one, for besides 
being in a beautiful neighbourhood, he would be 
placed almost within a stone’s throw of his 
accomplished friends. It did not take long to 
bring about a decision, and Cowper thus commu- 
nicates the news to Unwin (July 3rd) :— 

‘When you first contemplated the front of our 
abode you were shocked. In your eyes it had the 
appearance of a prison,? and you sighed at the 
thought that your mother lived in it. Your view of 


1 Mr. and Mrs. Newton and Miss Catlett. 
2 Owing to its sham embattlements. 
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it was not only just but prophetic. It had not only 
the aspect of a place built for the purposes of 
incarceration, but has actually served that purpose 
through a long, long period, and we have been the 
prisoners. But a jail-delivery is at hand. The 
bolts and bars are to be loosed and we shall 
escape.” 

In respect to the Throckmortons, Lady Hesketh 
writing to Theodora says, after speaking of Cow-’ 
per, ‘‘ I wish he could, with ease to himself, see as 
much of them as possible, for I am sure a little 
variety of company, and a little cheerful society, 
is necessary to him. Mrs. Unwin seems quite to 
think so, and expresses the greatest satisfaction 
that he has within the last year consented to mix 
a little more with human creatures.” 

Cowper, after speaking (in a letter dated Dec. 
16th, 1786)* of the persons who were to succeed 
him at Orchard Side, adds: ‘‘In the meantime Mr. 
Raban prophesies its fall, and tells them that they 
will occupy it at the hazard of their lives unless it 
be well propped before they enter it.’’” 


1 Letters, Wright’s Ed., III., p. 128. 


2 This sentence used often to puzzle me, but when restoring the house 
in 1916 we removed two of the ceilings, with the result of an explanation. 
The main beams were thirteen inches thick, but owing to the fact that the 
cross beams had been allowed to enter the main beams opposite each 
other, the thirteen inches were at these places reduced to six inches, 
with the result that the beams had cracked and given way. After Cowper 
left, the severed portions of the beams were clumsily braced together with 
plates of iron, which served as makeshifts until we undertook the restora- 
tion. The house is now as strong as a castle. 
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Weston Lodge, to which Cowper had moved in 
Nov., 1786, was to be his residence for ten years. 
‘The opposite object,” to the Lodge he says, ‘is 
an orchard,‘ so well planted, and with trees of such 
growth, that we seem to look into a wood, or rather 
to be surrounded with one. . . The village itself 
is one of the prettiest I know; terminated at one 
end by the church tower . . and at the other bya 
- very handsome gateway, opening into a fine grove 
of elms belonging to our neighbour Courtenay.” 
Another letter (to Lady Hesketh, November 26th, 
1786) describes the house itself: ‘‘ The parlour is 
even elegant. When I say that the parlour is 
elegant, I do not mean to insinuate that the study 
is not so. It is neat, warm and silent, and a much 
better study than I deserve, if I do not produce in 
it an incomparable translation of Homer. I think 
every day of those lines of Milton, and congratu- 
late myself on having obtained, before I am quite 


1 Now belonging to Mr. Henry R. Shelton. 
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superannuated, what he seems not to have hoped 
for sooner : 


‘And may at length my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage !’ 


For if it is not a hermitage, at least it is a much 
better thing; and you must always understand, my 
dear, that when poets talk of cottages, hermitages, 
and such-like things, they mean a house with six 
sashes in front, two comfortable parlours, a smart 
staircase, and three bedchambers of convenient 
dimensions ; in short, such a house as this.” 

At Olney Cowper had lived the life of a recluse. 
At Weston, on the contrary, he was visited by all 
around him, and he describes his study—the room 
on the right as you enter—as exposed to all 
manner of inroads. Here, in one of the cambric 
muslin caps made for him by Lady Hesketh, and 
seated at the desk which had been given him by 
Anonymous, he might generally be found, and use 
made the new order of things familiar to him; so 
familiar, indeed, that neither servants going and 
coming disconcerted him; nor even if a lady, 
with an oblique glance of her eye, caught two or 
three lines of his MS., did he feel himself inclined 
to blush, though naturally the shyest of mankind. 

Scarcely were Cowper and Mrs. Unwin settled 
in their new abode when they received a terrible 
shock. Mr. Unwin, who had been travelling in 
Hampshire with Mr. Henry Thornton, was seized 
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with typhus fever at Winchester, and the news 
that he was dangerously ill was speedily followed 
by tidings of his death. Unwin was a man of 
sincere piety, warm and constant affections, and 
singularly amiable manners, ‘“‘one of those rare 
persons who are liked at first sight, and loved in 
proportion as they are known.” His cheerfulness 
and ready wit would alone have made him an 
agreeable companion. The day after Cowper last 
saw him (in August, 1786), while he (the poet), 
Mrs. Unwin, and Lady Hesketh were seated 
quietly together, Lady Hesketh made the remark, 
‘Now we want Mr. Unwin.” Her reason, Cowper 
observes, at least one of her reasons, for saying so 
being that they had spent near half an hour 
together without laughing—an interval of gravity 
that seldom occurred when Unwin was present. 
Unwin' was buried in Winchester Cathedral, and 
a flat stone with an inscription marks the spot.? 
Bull writes in December: ‘“ Poor Mrs. Unwin and 
Mr. Cowper! I rode over to smoke a pipe yester- 
day and sympathised a little with them. They 
bore it better than I expected.” 

As an antidote to his trouble, Cowper continued 
with his translation. In a letter of August 24th, 
1786, he had written: ‘“‘ Lady Hesketh transcribes 
for me at present. When she is gone, Mrs. 
Throckmorton takes up that business, and will be 


1 An obituary notice appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
2 The inscription composed by Cowper was not used on the stone. 
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my lady of the ink-bottle for the rest of the 
winter.” When neither Lady Hesketh nor Mrs. 
Throckmorton was at elbow, Mrs. Unwin ten- 
dered her services; but Cowper’s most industrious 
helper was the Rev. William Gregson,’ Mr. 
Throckmorton’s chaplain, styled more familiarly 
“ Griggy,” or “The Padre.” “I have already,” 
says Cowper,’ “invited the good Padre in general 
terms, and he shall positively dine here next week 
whether he will or not. . . Iam highly pleased 
with him, and intend to make all possible advances 
to a nearer acquaintance. Why he is so silent in 
company I know not. Certain it is that he has 
enough to say when he and I are together.” By 
May, Cowper and ‘‘Griggy”’ were as intimate with 
each other ‘‘as two inkle-weavers.”’ 

Another friend made at Weston was Mr. John 
Higgins, a youth of 18, nephew to that Mr. Charles 
Higgins who received from Scott the yearly rent of 
a hamper of pears. Higgins was clever with his 
pencil, and as “some little return” for the orna- 
ment he gave to Cowper’s study, Mrs. Unwin 
sometimes indulged him with a sight of Cowper’s 
poems while they were still in manuscript. Lady 
Hesketh, who had also been the recipient of Mr. 
Higgins’s favours, presented; the young artist with 
a ‘perfectly elegant’ waistcoat. ‘It is a miser- 

1 There is a tablet to his memory in Weston Underwood Church. 
2 Letters, Wright’s Ed., IIll., pp. 129, 133 (December 21st and 24th, 


1786). 
8 Letters, Wright’s Ed., IV., p. 87. 
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able return for his beautiful drawings,’ she 
observes to Cowper, ‘“‘ but he must consider it as 
the widow’s mite. . . Pray tell him his per- 
formances are approved by everybody. People 
regret that he is born to affluence, since it threatens 
to deprive the world of such a genius.” It is 
owing to the pencil of Mr. Higgins that we possess 
pictures of the four fronts of Weston Hall,’ done 
just before its demolition in 1828. In 1793, on the 
death of his uncle Charles, Mr. Higgins removed 
to Turvey Abbey. 

The great charm of the social gatherings at 
Weston was the table-talk, to which, of course, 
Cowper was ever the chief contributor. ‘“ We 
dined yesterday at the Hall,” he writes to Lady 
Hesketh, ‘‘and spent our four or five hours there 
very agreeably, as we always do, except when the 
company 1s too large for conversation.’’* 

The pleasure of Cowper’s walks was sometimes 
spoilt by a great dog that belonged to a farmer 
named Pearson. In a letter to Mrs. Throck- 
morton, after telling her that the rabbit that 
infested the Wilderness and devoured her carna- 
tions had been shot, he says: ‘tI myself have been 
in some danger of being devoured in like manner 
by a great dog—viz., Pearson’s. But I wrote him 
a letter on Friday (I mean a letter to Pearson, not 
to the dog, which I mention to prevent mistakes) 


1 There are copies in the Cowper Museum at Olney. 
? The dinner-hour of those days was three o’clock or later. 
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informing him that, unless he tied up his great 
mastiff in the daytime, I would send him a worse 
thing, commonly called and known by the name of 
an attorney. When I go forth to ramble in the 
fields, I do not sally (like Don Quixote) with a 
purpose of encountering monsters, if any such 
can be found; but am a peaceable, poor gentleman 
and a poet, who mean nobody any harm, the fox- 
hunters and the two universities of this land 
excepted.” 

Once, in the grey of the evening, while Cowper 
was adjusting his shoe-buckle on the step of a 
stile, the village post-woman advanced towards 
him, and on reaching the stile, little dreaming 
that anybody was behind it, inadvertently 
planted the sole of her foot on the back of the 
poet’s head. Tossing his head up suddenly, 
Cowper caused the astonished woman to make a 
“rotatory somersault in the air.’”’ It is needless to 
say that when he told this story at the Hall the 
company was convulsed with laughter. 

Towards the end of 1786 Cowper received a 
letter from a Mr. Walter Churchey, attorney-at- 
law, of Hay, Breconshire, with some verses, and a 
request for advice whether he should publish or 
not. In reply Cowper congratulated him on the 
possession of a poetical talent with which he might 
always amuse himself when fatigued with the 
weightier matters of the law; and, as to publica- 
tion, recommended it to him by all means, as the 
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principal incentive to exertion. ‘‘ Publication,” he 
said, ‘‘is necessary to give an edge to the poetical 
turn, and what we produce in the closet is never a 
vigorous birth if we intend that it should die 
there.” But though Cowper answered this letter 
with courtesy and kindness, he hoped the Welsh- 
man would trouble him no more—a wish that was 
not fulfilled. 

On January 13th, 1787, Cowper received his 
first visit from a young man—Samuel Rose—who 
afterwards became a very close friend. Rose, who 
was the son of William Rose, a schoolmaster of 
Chiswick, translator of Sallust, and a contributor 
to the Monthly Review, had just left Glasgow 
University, and his object in calling at Weston 
was to bring the thanks of some of the Scotch 
professors for Cowper’s two volumes. 

Again the dreaded month of January had come 
round and the most dreaded day of that month— 
the 24th—was approaching, while just beyond it 
was the still more dreadful day of February—the 
day of the Fatal Dream. Unwin’s death weighed 
heavily on Cowper, whose letter of the 14th’ was 
an ominous one, and yet it was not exactly a 
melancholy letter. He says: “I have a mind 

as free from superstition as any man 
living, neither do I give heed to dreams in general 
as predictive, though particular dreams I believe 
to be so. . . Some very sensible persons will 


1 Letters, Wright's Ed., III., p. 141. 
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acknowledge that in times of old God spoke by 
dreams, but affirm with much boldness that He has 
since ceased to do so.”” Cowper, who disapproves 
of this declaration, adds that there is now-a-days 
as much need of God’s interference in our affairs 
as ever there was, ‘and ever must be, while 
man continues blind and fallible, and a creature 
beset with dangers which he can neither foresee 
nor obviate. His operations, however, of this kind 
are, I allow, very rare.” 

Within a few days of the writing of this 
letter, and most likely on the terrible 24th, 
Cowper was once more deranged. The sight 
of any face except Mrs. Unwin’s was to him 
an insupportable grievance. Once he tried to 
hang himself, but was saved by the timely appear- 
ance of Mrs. Unwin. On another occasion he was 
prevented from taking his life by the sudden 
entrance of Mr. Bull. Cowper used to speak of the 
previous derangement as ‘“‘the dreadful seventy- 
three,” and of this as ‘“‘ the more dreadful eighty- 
six.’ Again and again during this indisposition 
Mr. Bull had called, in the hope of being able to 
effect some good, but invariably Cowper refused 
to see him. At last, however, in the beginning of 
July, a meeting took place, and Lady Hesketh 
wrote on the 5th to Mr. Bull: “I am truly thank- 
ful that the ice is at last broken, and that he was 
prevailed upon to see you. I do sincerely hope 
that, having once experienced the comfort of your 
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society, he will himself be desirous of renewing it 
whenever you can indulge him with it.” 

The last visitor Cowper had seen before his 
seizure had been Rose, and Rose was one of the 
first to visit him after his recovery. The first 
letter, too, which Cowper wrote was to his new 
friend, to thank him for his visit and also for a 
copy of Burns’s poems.’ This was on July 24th. 
Having read the poems, Cowper observed that he 
considered them “a very extraordinary produc- 
tion,” but he added subsequently: ‘‘ Poor Burns 
loses much of his deserved praise in this country 
through our ignorance of his language. I despair 
of meeting with any Englishman who will take 
the pains that I have taken to understand him. 
His candle is bright, but shut up in a dark 
lantern. I lent him to a very sensible neighbour of 
mine. But his uncouth dialect spoiled all; and, 
before he had half read him through, he was quite 
ramfeezled.” Ina letter to Lady Hesketh (April 
12th, 1788) Cowper calls Burns “‘ an extraordinary 
genius.” 

Burns used often to carry ‘“ The Task” in his 
pocket. To Mrs. Dunlop (December 15th, 1795) 
he writes: “How do you like Cowper? Is not 
‘The Task’ a glorious poem? The religion of 
‘The Task,’ bating a few scraps of Calvinistic 

1 This book was once in the possession of Dr. Alexander Grosart, who 
contributed to The Bookman, July, 1893, an article entitled, ‘“ William 


Cowper’s copy of Robert Burns’s Poems, 1787.” The book had many 
dotted and lined markings in red and blue pencil. 
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divinity, is the religion of God and nature; the 
religion that exalts, that ennobles men.” 

On October 2nd, 1787, Cowper mentions to 
Newton an extraordinary delusion which had long 
been present with him, but which had at last left 
him. “I mean,” he says, ‘‘a belief of your 
identity, which for 13 years I did not believe.” 
One Monday in November, 1787, Mrs. Throck- 
morton took Cowper and Mrs. Unwin in her chaise 
to Chicheley, and Cowper, who thoroughly enjoyed 
the visit, regretted that there were five miles of a 
dirty country between him and the Chesters. 
‘¢ Now,” said he to Mrs. Chester, ‘“‘I shall write 
boldly to your brother Walter, and will do it 
immediately. I have passed the gulf that parted 
us, and he will be glad to hear it.” 

““TIt seemed,” he wrote to Lady Hesketh, ‘as 
if all the world was there to meet us, though in 
fact there was not above half of it, their own 
family, which is very numerous, excepted. The 
Bishop of Norwich was there, that is to say, the 
little Doctor Lewis Bagot, and his lady. She is 
handsome, and he in all respects what a bishop 
should be.” 

Chicheley Hall, an imposing country house of 
red brick with stone dressings, was erected in 1715 
by Sir John Chester, near the site of a former 
mansion built by Anthony Cave (whose effigy in 
brass and large monumental altar-tomb may be 
seen in Chicheley Church) about 1550. One of 
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the rooms on the second floor is wainscoted with 
oak panelling of a date antecedent to the rest of 
the house, and over the fire-place is a beam with 
the inscription: ‘‘ Cave ne Deum offendas, cave ne 
proximum lcedas, cave ne tua negligentia familiam 
deseras, 1550.” This wainscot doubtless formed 
part of Anthony Cave’s mansion, and the date 
1550 is probably that of its completion. 

On November 27th (1787) Cowper gives us the 
origin of his series of mortuary verses. 

““On Monday morning last, Sam brought me 
word that there was a man in the kitchen who 
desired to speak with me. I ordered him in. A 
plain, decent, elderly figure made its appearance, 
and, being desired to sit, spoke as follows: ‘ Sir, 
I am clerk of the parish of All Saints, in North- 
ampton,’ brother of Mr. Cox, the upholsterer. It 
is customary for the person in my office to annex 
to a bill of mortality, which he publishes at 
Christmas, a copy of verses. You will do me a 
great favour, sir, if you would furnish me with 


1 John Cox, who was appointed parish clerk in 1781 by the Rev. Tom 
Hughes, Vicar of All Saints, was a barber and a humorist. On the 
morning immediately after the vicar had announced the appointment, 
Cox gave out Psalm xvi., verse 6, as follows, from Sternhold and 
Hopkins, altering ‘‘ did fall ” of the first line to “ hath fallen ” :— 


‘« The place to which my lot hath fallen 
In beauty doth excel ; 
Mine heritage assigned to me 
Doth please me wondrous well.” 


In those days a barber did not use a shaving brush, but rubbed the 


lather on with his fingers. Cox very appropriately next gave out Psalm 
KXV1., verse 6 :— 


‘* My hands I wash and doe proceed.” 
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one. To this I replied, ‘Mr. Cox, you have 
several men of genius in your town; why have 
you not applied to some of them? There is a 
namesake of yours in particular, Cox the statuary, 
who, everybody knows, is a first-rate maker of 
verses. He surely is the man of all the world for 
your purpose.’ ‘Alas! sir, I have heretofore 
borrowed help from him; but he is a gentleman 
of so much reading that the people of our town 
cannot understand him.’ I confess to you, my 
dear, I felt all the force of the compliment implied 
in this speech. . . . I promised to supply him. 
The waggon has accordingly gone this day to 
Northampton, loaded in part with my effusions in 
the mortuary style.” One of the stanzas of this 
poem is often quoted, that commencing : 


Like crowded forest trees we stand, 
And some are marked to fall. 


Cowper wrote stanzas ‘‘On a Similar Occasion ”’ 
for the years 1788, 1789 (the original MS. is in the 
Museum at Northampton) and 1790. There were 
no verses for 1791, the old clerk having died, and 
Cowper hoped that this would put him out of 
office; but in November of the following year 
“the successor of the clerk defunct” made a 
journey to Weston and begged a continuance of 
the favour. So verses were also written for 1792 
and 1793 (‘‘ He lives who lives to God, alone”’). 

In December (1787) Cowper had the pleasure 
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of hearing from his old Templar friend, Mr. Clot- 
worthy Rowley, who then resided at Dublin. He 
sent half-a-dozen books which Cowper had lent 
him twenty-five years previous, and apologised for 
having kept them so long. Cowper, who regarded 
Rowley as “one of the most benevolent and 
friendly creatures in the world,” replied with the 
utmost cordiality and gave an account of his - 
history since their parting. He likewise told him 
that he was translating Homer. Rowley then 
made himself busy in procuring subscribers for it, 
and the correspondence between the two old 
friends, thus resumed, was continued as long as the 
poet lived at Weston. Says Cowper, ‘I have 
now, therefore, a correspondent in Ireland, another 
in Scotland, and a third in Wales.” To wit, 
Rowley, Rose and Churchey. ‘“ All this would be 
very diverting, had I a little more time to spare to 
chemise 

He was now as full as ever of his fun. For 
example, to Lady Hesketh, December roth, 1787, 
he wrote: ‘‘I thank you for the snip of cloth, 
commonly called a pattern. At present I have 
two coats, and but one back. If at any time, 
hereafter, I should find myself possessed of fewer 
coats or more backs, it will be of use to me.” 

The uninterrupted kindness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Throckmorton continued to add to Cowper’s 
happiness. Asa return he sometimes sent them 
poems. ~In .one; “The > Wish>: or,) The Peers 


WESTON LODGE. 
Cowper’s Home from November, 1786, to July, 1795. 


COWPER’S OAK, YARDLEY CHASE. 
From a Photo by W. S. Wrieut, Olney. 
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New Year’s Gift,” he tells Mrs. Throckmorton 
that there would be no need to wish her fairer, 
more sprightly, more ingenious, or to wish her a 
greater amount of wedded love. What in par- 
ticular to pray for her he does not indeed know, so 
he overcomes the difficulty by wishing that what- 
ever wish she may have may be fulfilled. Some- 
times Cowper, Mrs. Unwin and Mrs. Throck- 
morton drank tea together in the spacious and 
sombre parlour at the Hall; occasionally Mrs. 
Throckmorton took three-o’clock dinner at the 
Lodge; and sometimes the three friends walked 
out together in the early morning to gather 
mushrooms. In conversation both religion and 
politics were excluded; consequently, notwith- 
standing the difference of Cowper’s views from 
those of his friends, they were perfectly at peace. 
Not but that ‘‘Mrs. Frog,” when opportunity 
offered, would give a sly poke at the poet. For 
example, she one day told him, “ with a significant 
sort of a look,” that she was going to town ‘on 
purpose to be present at the ball at Brooks’s.”" “I 
answered,”’ says Cowper, ‘“‘‘ It is indifferent to me 
on what account you go, if you do but take care 
of yourself while you are gone, and return in good 
health to Weston.’ Thus, and by such manage- 
ment as this, I contrive to avoid all party disputa- 
tion—a moderate course, which I think myself the 
more at liberty to pursue, because my political 


1 The leading Whig Club of the 18th Century. 
tS) 
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principles are upon record, having long since been 
printed.” 

In all probability, too, the joke at Cowper’s 
expense, in reference to the Rev. L. Canniford, 
owed its origin to the playfulness of ‘“‘ Mrs. Frog.” 
Mr. Canniford had, early in 1788, undertaken the 
joint curacies of Ravenstone and Weston Under- 
wood, rendered vacant by the departure of the 
lame Rev. Thomas Bull (no kin to Cowper’s 
“ Taureau”’). At Olney, where Mr. Canniford 
had preached once, ‘“ he was hailed as the Sun by 
the Greenlanders after half a year of lamp-light.” 
A few days after his arrival at Weston circum- 
stances led him into Cowper’s company. ‘‘ The 
moment he entered the room,’ says Cowper 
(February 7th, 1788), “I felt myself incurably 
prejudiced against him; his features, his figure, 
his address, and all that he uttered confirmed that 
prejudice, and I determined, having once seen 
him, to see him no more. Two days after he 
overtook me in the village. ‘ Your humble servant, 
Mr. Cowper! A fine morning, sir, for a walk. I 
had liked to have called on you yesterday morning 
to tell you that I had become your near neighbour. 
I live at Mr. Socket’s.’ I answered, without 
looking at him, as dryly as possible, ‘Are you 
come to stay any time in the country?’ He 
believed he was. ‘ Which way,’ I asked, ‘are you 
going? to Olney?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘I am going to Mr. 
Throckmorton’s garden, and I wish you good-day, 
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sir. I was in fact going to Olney myself, but this 
rencontre gave me such a violent twist another way 
that I found it impossible to recover that direction, 
and accordingly there we parted. All this I 
related at the Hall the next time we dined there, 
describing also my apprehensions and distress lest, 
whether I would or not, I should be obliged to 
have intercourse with a man to me so perfectly 
disagreeable. A good deal of laughter and merri- 
ment ensued, and there for that time it ended. 
The following Sunday, in the evening, I received 
a note to this purport: ‘ Mr. Canniford’s compli- 
ments, &c.’ Understanding that my friends at 
the Hall were to dine with me the next day, he 
took the liberty to invite himself to eat a bit of 
mutton with me, being sure that I should be 
happy to introduce him. MHaving read this note, 
I threw it to Mrs. Unwin. ‘There,’ said I, ‘take 
that and read it; then tell me if it be not an effort 
of impudence the most extraordinary you ever 
heard of.’ I expected some such push from the 
man; I knew he was equal to it. She read it, and 
we were both of a mind. I sat down to my desk, 
and with a good deal of emotion gave it just such 
an answer as it would have deserved had it been 
genuiue. But having heard by accident in the 
morning that he spells his name with a C, and 
observing in the note that it was spelt with a K, 
a suspicion struck me that it was fiction. I looked 
at it more attentively, and perceived that it was 
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directed by Mrs. Throck. The inside I found 
afterwards was written by her brother George. 
This served us with another laugh on the subject ; 
and I have hardly seen, and never spoken to, Mr. 
Canniford since.” Cowper was always sorry when 
the “Frogs”? were from home. ‘ Weston,” he 
says, in one of his letters to Mrs. Throckmorton, 
‘ig sadly unkid* without you.” 

Early in 1788 an accident occurred at the Lodge 
that might have been serious, Mrs. Unwin’s 
clothes having caught fire while she was kneeling 
in prayer near the hearth. She escaped by what 
Cowper calls ‘“‘ almost a miracle.” 

In February, 1788, Cowper received a letter 
from Mrs. King, wife of the Rector of Pertenhall, 
Beds, and a connection of Professor Martyn, the 
botanist. The principal object of this lady, who 
had been a friend of Cowper’s brother John (whose 
poems she possessed), was to thank Cowper for 
the pleasure she had received from ‘‘ The Task.” 
Cowper having replied with cordiality, and having 
expressed a wish that they might become better 
acquainted, an interesting correspondence ensued. 

Thanks to the exertions of Clarkson and Wilber- 
force the country was about this time sorely 
exercised on the subject of the slave trade, and 
Lady Hesketh suggested that Cowper should write 
some songs concerning it, ‘as the surest way of 
reaching the public ear.”” Having, however, in the 


1 A Bucks word, meaning ‘‘ utterly miserable.’’ 
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translation of Homer so much work in hand, 
Cowper, though he had the heartiest sympathy for 
the slaves, doubted whether he ought to take up a 
fresh subject. “It occurred to me likewise, “ he 
says, ‘‘that I have already borne my testimony in 
favour of my black brethren (in ‘ Charity’), and 
that I was one of the earliest, if not the first, of 
those who have in the present day expressed their 
detestation of the diabolical traffic in question.” 
Nevertheless, we find him again “turning the 
matter in his mind as many ways as he could,” 
the result being that he wrote in all five songs or 
ballads’ dealing with the subject. 

The death of the aged and non-resident Vicar 
of Olney, the Rev. Moses Browne, necessitated 
the choice of a successor, and that choice fell on 
the Rev. James Bean, a friend of Newton, who 
arrived in the town on the 3rd of March. Cowper 
writes on the 12th: ‘“‘ The new Vicar of Olney is 
arrived, and we have exchanged visits. He is a 
plain, sensible man, and pleases me much. A 
treasure for Olney, if Olney can understand his 
value.” 

It was at Mr. Bean’s request that Cowper wrote 
for the use of the Sunday School at Olney the 
hymn, ‘Hear, Lord, the song of praise and 
prayer.” Early in April, 1788, Lady Hesketh 

1In one of them, ‘‘ The Negro’s Complaint,’’ occurs (stanza 4) in all 


editions of Cowper’s poems the word ‘‘matches.” I have seen the 
original. It should be ‘‘fetters.” 
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sent Cowper “two neat little pieces of furniture, 
which,” he says, “she calls chiffoniers. What the 
word means I am not Frenchman enough to 
discover, but I have filled one of them with 
books.” [Early in June, 1788, occurred the death 
of Ashley Cowper.’ Theodora sent his repeater 
watch? to Cowper. 

Two of Cowper’s hares having died, and Puss, 
the survivor, being so decrepit through age that 
it promised very shortly to follow them, Cowper 
had, about 1782, provided himself with another 
favourite—a dog called Marquis (already referred 
to’); and later he purchased a bulldog, named 
Mungo, whose heroism in defying the thunder 
forms the staple of the letter of July 27th, 1785. 
What happened to Mungo we do not know, but 
Marquis, who died in September, 1787, was 
succeeded by the more famous Beau,* a white 
and chestnut spaniel. Beau, who obtained a 
place in his master’s affections second only, if 
second, to the patriarchal Puss, had been pre- 
sented to the poet by two young ladies, Charlotte 
and Barbara, the daughters of Sir Robert Gun- 
ning, of Horton House, a mansion situated a 


1 Letters, Wright's Ed., III., p. 277. (June 8th, 1788.) Cowper wrote 
some memorial lines on his uncle’s death. 

2 Cowper knew she was the donor, and after his death the watch was, 
according to his wish, returned to her. Letters of Lady Hesketh con- 
cerning William Cowper, p. 105. 

8 Page 183. 

4 Beau is first mentioned in Cowper’s letter of December 19th, 1787 (to 
Lady Hesketh). Letters, Wright’s Ed., III., p. 194. In the letter 
of November ioth, 1787 (Letters, Wright’s Ed., III., p. 177), is a droll 
account of a kitten that belonged to Cowper. 
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few miles distant, and was a constant companion 
of him in his walks. ‘In the science of fetch 
and carry’? he became an adept, and took no 
less readily to the water. Bread he would beg 
for “with much importunity.” ‘He is regularly 
combed,” says Cowper, ‘and his ears, which are 
remarkably handsome, are my own particular care. 
They gather burrs while he threads all the thickets 
in his way, from which I deliver them myself as 
soon as we get home.”* As the subject of the 
poem, “The Dog and the Water-lily,” Beau is 
assured of immortality. 

Among Cowper’s ailments was the formidable 
one of indigestion, which, however, he was able to 
cope with owing to the prescription in 1786 of Dr. 
Ash, of London, to whom his case had been 
represented by Lady Hesketh. Few men, it may 
be assumed, consulted more doctors or indulged in 
more physic. While at Olney and Weston he had 
the benefit of the advice, besides that of Dr. Ash, 
of Dr. Cotton (St. Albans), Dr. Grindon (Olney), 
Dr. Kerr (Northampton), and Mr. Gregson, to say 
nothing of the “‘Elliott’s medicines” which he was 
constantly taking for the good of his eyes, and to 
the virtues of which he was convinced that he 
owed their preservation; though it is very possible 
that ‘‘ Elliott’s medicines” got credit for some of 
the benefits that in reality accrued from fresh air 
and plenty of exercise, in both of which Cowper 


1 Letters, Wright’s Ed., III., p. 293 (June 27th, 1788). 
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persistently indulged. He often speaks of the 
benefit derived from “ James’s powder.” 

‘Assure yourself,”’ he once said (November roth, 
1783) ‘“‘that easy chairs are no friends to cheer- 
fulness, and that a long winter spent by the fire- 
side is a prelude to an unhealthy spring.” The 
account books of Dr. George Grindon, of Olney, 
contain many entries concerning Cowper. We 
notice; for example, Die ovis; 18 jatvy-6734 
under which date there is booked to W. Cowper, 
Esq. 

“ Tinct. Valer. Simplex 3 ii.” 


—-two ounces of simple tincture of Valerian—a 
medicine still in use for hysteria and nervous 
diseases. ‘Die Solis,” 4th of February of the 
same year, there is the same prescription again: 


STING Ver Seats | 


“Die Jovis, 18 Aprilis 87,” it is ‘‘ W. Cowper, 
Esq., iter et V. sectio”—that is to say, Journey 
(to Weston) and Bleeding; and the next item isa 
bolus. This 18th April, 1787, it may be noted, was 
a date in the poet’s third derangement. Subsequent 
to this derangement he dosed himself regularly 
with Peruvian bark. He writes on September 8th, 
1787: ‘Those jarrings that made my skull feel 
like a broken egg-shell, and those twirls that I 
spoke of, have long been removed by an infusion 
of bark.” In Dr. Grindon’s ledger we find 


‘osnoyWey Yq sey ‘904 Wor souejsip zroys v& 
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repeated over and over again, for a number of 
years, the following entries : 


“ Rep" Infus. ii.” (Repeat the infusion ii.) 
“ Rep* Pulv. xxiv.” (Repeat the powder xxiv.)! 


What with soluble tartar for indigestion, a flesh- 
brush for lumbago, bark to remove his headaches 
by day, laudanum to send him to sleep, and 
Elliott’s medicines for the eyes, all of which were 
in frequent use, Cowper must have had a good 
deal of trouble to keep his constitution right. 
When one of his friends had rheumatism, Cowper 
consoled him by saying “‘Rheumatism is better 
than the gout, and one must have something.” 

In July, 1788, Mr. and Mrs. Newton paid a visit 
to Weston Lodge. ‘The Newtons are here,” writes 
Cowper to Lady Hesketh (August goth). ‘ Here 
is also my friend Rose. I have not permitted him 
to be idle, but have made him transcribe for me 
the 12th book of the Idad.”” On August 21st he 
says, ‘“‘ Our friends are gone, having made us (to 
ourselves at least) a very agreeable visit. We are 
now as quiet as dormice in a hollow tree.” 

After Rose’s departure Cowper wrote to him 
(January 1gth, 1789): “I have taken since you 
went away many of the walks which we have taken 

1 In those days bark was always taken as an infusion; that is to say, 
nothing was done except to pour boiling water on it, in consequence of 
which, owing to the presence of large quantities of tannin, it acted as a 
powerful astringent. This explains why the second item (probably 
calomel) so regularly accompanied the first. The practice of removing 


the tannin, &c., from the bark, or, in other words, of making quinine, 
did not come into vogue till some twenty years later. 
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together, and none of them, I believe, without 
thoughts of you. I have, though not a good 
memory in general, yet a good local memory, and 
can recollect, by the help of a tree or stile, what 
you said on that particular spot. For this reason 
I purpose, when the summer is come, to walk 
with a book in my pockets; what I read at my 
fireside I forget, but what I read under a hedge or 
at the side of a pond, that pond and that hedge 
will always bring to remembrance; and this is a 
sort of memoria technica which I would recommend 
to you, if I did not know that you have no 
occasion for it.” 


Among the walks taken by Cowper and Rose, 
one had been to Kilwick Wood, just beyond 
which, and near Yardley Chase, they discovered a 
very fine, ancient and hollow oak tree, the same 
that has since been known as ‘“‘ Cowper’s Oak.” 
It was near these woods that the poet laid the 
scenes of his ‘‘ Needless Alarm,” when 


With the high-raised horn’s melodious clang 
All Kilwick and all Dinglederry rang. 


Some months later (in 1791) Cowper commenced 
the fine fragment of which this oak is the subject.* 

‘““Cowper’s Oak ”’ is still standing, and though 
it has lost a few stout limbs and upholds a little 
more dead wood, it has not greatly altered since 


1 The MS. is preserved in the Cowper Museum at Olney. 
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the time of the poet. We still behold its “ hollow 
trunk” with “ excoriate forks deform.” 


A giant bulk, 
Of girth enormous, with moss-cushioned root 
Upheaved above the soil, and sides emboss’d 
With prominent wens globose. 


And we may with Cowper still say— 


Time made thee what thou wast—king of the woods; 
And time hath made thee what thou art—a cave 
For owls to roost in. 


Writing from Weston to Mr. Rose, Sept. 11th, 
1788, Cowper says: “‘ Since your departure I have 
twice visited the oak, and with an intention to push 
my inquiries a mile beyond it, where it seems I 
should have found another oak much larger and 
much more respectable than the former; but once 
I was hindered by the rain, and once by the sultri- 
ness of the day. This taller oak has been known 
by the name of Judith many ages, and is said to 
have been an oak at the time of the Conquest. If 
I have not an opportunity to reach it before your 
arrival here, we will attempt that exploit together ; 
and even if I should have been able to visit it ere 
you come, I shall be glad to do so; for the pleas- 
ure of extraordinary sights, like other pleasures, 
is doubled by the participation of a friend.” The 
second oak, Judith, situated near Chase Park 
Farmhouse and a mile farther from Weston than 
the first, is usually called Gog (the larger of the 
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brothers, Gog and Magog). Writing on Sep- 
tember 13th, 1788 (two days after), to Lady 
Hesketh, Cowper says: ‘I walked with him (Mr. 
Gifford) yesterday on a visit to an oak on the 
border of Yardley Chase, an oak which I often 
visit, and which is one of the wonders that I show 
to all who come this way. I tell them that it is 
1,000 years old, believing it to.be so, though I do 
not know it. A mile beyond this oak stands 
another, which has from time immemorial been 
known by the name of Judith, and is said to have 
been an oak when my namesake the Conqueror 
came hither. And beside all this, there is a good 
coachway to them both, and I design that you 
shall see them too.” 

Gog and Magog are both larger than Cowper’s 
Oak. Gog is now—measured at five feet from 
the ground—32 feet in girth, Magog, 29 feet. 

On September 24th, 1788, Cowper commenced 
to translate the Odyssey. He writes to Rose on 
the 25th: ‘“‘The day on which you shall receive 
this I beg you will remember to drink one glass at 
least to the success of the Iliad, which I finished 
the day before. To tell you the truth, lam weary of 
heroes and deities and, with reverence be it spoken, 
shall be glad, for variety’s sake, to exchange 
their company for that of a Cyclops.’’ Not only 


' The following memorandum was found among Cowper’s papers after 
his death: ‘‘ Yardley Oak, in girth, feet 22, inches 64. The oak at 
Yardley Lodge [Gog], feet 28, inches 5.” So it has increased consider- 
ably in girth since his day. 
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was Cowper weary of the heroes and deities of 
the I/zad, but he began by and by to weary of the 
whole work of translation, for he says a few weeks 
later: “ Let me once get well out of these two 
long stories, and if I ever meddle with such 
matters more, call me, as Fluellen says, ‘a fool 
and an ass and a prating coxcomb.’”’ 

In a letter to Lady Hesketh of April 14th, 1788, 
Cowper had enclosed the poem, ‘ Benefactions,”’ 
to which he subsequently gave the name of 
““ Gratitude.” In these lines he enumerates the 
many gifts he had received from his cousin: the 
cap and ribbon that adorned his head, his ‘‘ wheel- 
footed studying chair,’ whose bright studs 
rivalled the lustre of that in which “ Cassiopeia 
sat,” his carpets, table, mirror, and signet-ring. 
Subsequently came two pairs of bottle stands and 
a number of other presents from Mrs. King, and 
Cowper nursed the hope that Mrs. King would 
herself at an early date visit him. In April she 
sent him his brother’s poems. “They gave 
me,” said Cowper, ‘‘some feelings of a melancholy 
kind, but not painful. I will return them by the 
next opportunity.” 

In January, 1789, Mrs. Unwin was injured by a 
fall on the gravel walk which was covered with 
ice. By the 4th of February she was on the 
road to recovery, ‘“‘ but the room over the study,” 
which they occupied in order to save journeys up 
and down stairs, still continued the place of their 
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habitation. By the help of a staff, too, on one 
side, ‘and a human prop on the other,” she could 
move from chamber to chamber. But the great 
day was the 1oth of February, ‘‘ what we call here 
a High-Buck Holiday. On that day Mrs. Unwin 
descended, for the first time since her fall, into the 
study ’—and thenceforward for some months she 
went on mending; but as the year waned her 
health gave the poet fresh uneasiness. 

In reference to this calamity, Cowper writes 
(January 19th, 1789): ‘‘I have been so many years 
accustomed either to feel trouble or to expect it, 
that habit has endued me with that sort of forti- 
tude which I remember my old schoolmaster, Dr. 
Nicoll, used to call the passive valour of an ass.” 

On January 2ist* he thanks his cousin, Mrs. 
Cowper, for her congratulations on the subject of 
an annuity left him by Earl Cowper, and adds: 
“‘T was born to subsist at the expense of my 
friends; in that, and in that alone, God knows, 
resembling my Lord and Master. I shall ever, 
I hope, retain a grateful sense of the kindness of 
Lord Cowper,? to whom I was entirely a stranger ; 
but his bounty is a proof that he did not account 
me.one.” 

From time to time Cowper’s letters contain 
references to Hannah Wilson. On Christmas 


1 Unpublished letter. Cowper Museum, No, 290, 
2 William, 3rd Earl Cowper, died in January, 1789. 
5 See page 161. 
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Eve, 1784, he had written: ‘‘We are agreeably 
disappointed in Hannah; we feared that through 
a natural deficiency of understanding we should 
always find her an encumbrance; but she has 
suddenly brightened up, and being put into such 
little offices as she is capable of, executes them 
with an expertness and alacrity at which we 
wonder. She has an exceeding good temper, and 
bids fair to discover more sense than we suspected 
would ever fall to her lot.” Mrs. Unwin, who from 
the first had taken to the girl, was by her foolish 
partiality gradually spoiling her. In March, 1787, 
she is styled in Dr. Grindon’s ledger, ‘“ Miss 
Hannah,” showing that she was regarded rather as 
one of the family than as a servant—as, indeed, 
Mrs. Unwin’s adopted daughter; for when referring 
to a servant of Mrs. Unwin, Dr. Grindon always 
pu Mrs: U.’s maid.” 

For a time Hannah behaved extremely well, for 
Cowper writes as follows to Lady Hesketh on 
April 14th, 1789: “‘ She is truly a good girl, and in 
no part of her behaviour blamable. Her chief 
occupation at present in the day-time is to make 
black lace for a cloak (of Mrs. Unwin’s), which she 
does, by the account of the judicious in those 
matters, exceedingly well. In the evening she 
works at her needle. Ever since the first week or 
ten days of Mrs. Unwin’s lameness she has slept 
on the floor in a corner of her closet, that she 
might be at hand to assist her as often as she 
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wanted help; and though sometimes called from 
her pallet twice or thrice in a night, has risen 
always with an affectionate readiness that no 
artifice can imitate.” 

In the summer of 1788 the health of the King 
had broken down, but in the following year he 
began to recover. In every town and village there 
were rejoicings. At Weston “Mr. Frog illuminated 
the front of his house in the handsomest manner, 
threw up many rockets, and gave a bonfire and 
beer to the people.’ Cowper was there and, as 
his friends told him, caught a violent cold on 
the occasion, though he was himself not very 
willing to admit it. In the evening there was a 
dance at the Hall, at which ‘ Miss Hannah” 
greatly enjoyed herself, being not a little proud of 
a ‘favour’? pinned before her, which had been 
sent her by Lady Hesketh—and the more so 
because no other “lady in the company” was so 
distinguished. 

In June, 1789, Cowper has a commission for his 
friend Rose. He says: “I am going to give youa 
deal of trouble, but London folks must be content 
to be troubled by country folks, for in London only 
can our strange necessities be supplied. You must 
buy for me, if you please, a cuckoo clock.” In the 
next letter he writes : ‘‘ Many thanks for the cuckoo, 
which arrived perfectly safe and goes well, to the 
amusement and amazement of all who hear it. 


1 Letters, Wright’s Ed., III., p. 366. 


COWPER. 


From the portrait in oils by Lemur: Assot in the possession of 
Mrs. Cowrer JoHNson, Norwich. 


The original was painted at Weston Underwood in August, 1792. 
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Hannah lies awake to hear it, and I am not sure 
that we have not others in the house that admire 
his music as much as she.”’ 

Cowper read early in 1789 two books on 
Dr. Johnson—The Life of Samuel Johnson by Sir 
John Hawkins (published 1787), and Boswell’s 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides (published 178s), 
and he deals with them in his letters of Feb. 19th, 
June 5th and June 2oth, 1789. He calls both 
books ‘‘amusing,” but observes: “Sir John was a 
coxcomb, and Boswell is not less a coxcomb, 
though of another kind. I fancy Johnson made 
coxcombs of all his friends, and they in return 
made him a coxcomb, for, with reverence be it 
spoken, such he certainly was. Having read both 
Hawkins and Boswell, I now think myself almost 
as much a master of Johnson’s character as if I 
had known him personally.” Boswell’s Life of 
Samuel Johnson, which appeared in May, 1791, 
Cowper seems not to have read. 

The friendship of Cowper and Rose increased 
with time. The ‘ Bouton de Rose” was always 
welcome at Weston, and both Cowper and Beau 
felt melancholy after his departure. When Rose 
could not himself come he would often send 
“reminders.” One of these, a well-filled hamper, 
arrived during Lady Hesketh’s stay at Weston in 
October of 1789, and while Lady Hesketh, “ spec- 
tatress of the business,” sat on the stairs, the poet 
“unpacked and expounded” below, and at the 

T 
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same time they diverted themselves with imagining 
the manner in which Homer would have described 
the scene. By the end of November Cowper had 
finished the Odyssey. 

Early in June, 1789, the Rev. Martin Madan, 
who had just issued his translation of Juvenal and 
Persius, sent a copy to Cowper, who acknowledged 
it on the 8th of that month. He said: ‘‘ You have 
bestowed much pains on two valuable writers, and 
to very good purpose. It will not be your fault if 
they are not more generally read than they have 
been. and better understood.. .- .- + “Youuhave 
executed your undertaking well.”* And he goes on 
in the same kindly style, concluding with an 
account of his own labours in another field of 
translation—-the Homer. No further letters seem 
to have passed between them, for on August 31st 
Cowper, writing to Clotworthy Rowley, says: 
* Mr. Madan lives. at Epsom. . . He aude 
have no correspondence. He neither has nor wants 
preferment; his paternal estate, as I have heard, 
bringing him in between four and five thousand 
per annum.”’? 


1 First published in The Spectator, March 22nd, 1919. The original is 
in the Roberts Collection at Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 


2 Letters, Wright’s Ed., III., p. 402. 


CHAP IIR. 2ol 


JOHNNY OF NORFOLK 


JANUARY 22ND, I1790—-SEPTEMBER 8TH, 1790 


In a letter to Mrs. King of January 18th, 1790, 
Cowper refers to his poem, ‘‘ Catharina,” written 
apparently in the preceding autumn. In it is 
described a ramble taken by “ Catharina” (Miss 
Stapleton, betrothed to Mr. George Courtenay), 
Maria (Mrs. John Throckmorton) and Cowper, 
who cherished the hope, and ventured on the 
prophecy, that Miss Stapleton would ere long be 
Mrs. George Throckmorton ; and there was every 
probability that the prophecy would be fulfilled, 
for his new friend came to Weston again and 
again. ‘ The Hall has been full of company,” he 
writes to Johnson (October 31st, 1791), ‘‘ever since 
you went, and at present my Catharina is there 
singing and playing like an angel.” 

For twenty-seven years Cowper had held no 
intercourse with his maternal relations. His 
uncle, Roger Donne, it will be remembered, had 
four daughters and one son-—Elizabeth (who mar- 
ried Mr. Thomas Hewitt, of Mattishall), Catharine 
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(who married Mr. John Johnson, of Ludham), 
Castres (Vicar of Ludham), Harriet (Mrs. Balls), 
and Anne (married to Rev. Thomas Bodham, of 
Mattishall). 

Catharine’s son, John Johnson, of Caius College, 
Cambridge, determined to seek the poet out, and 
one day in January, 1790, he proceeded to Weston 
where, having made himself known, he was received 
by his kinsman with every demonstration of affec- 
tion. Johnson, who fancied he had the gift of 
writing poetry, brought with him some _ lines, 
which he produced as coming from Lord Howard, 
with his lordship’s request that Cowper would 
revise them. Cowper having read the lines, 
praised here and censured there; but next day, 
during a walk in Kilwick Wood, it came out 
that, although Lord Howard was acquainted with 
the lines and had advised their being brought to 
Cowper, the actual writer was Johnson himself. 
Johnson was afterwards sorry that he had had 
recourse to artifice, but Cowper comforted him by 
saying, ‘‘It was an innocent deception; at least, it 
could harm nobody save yourself.” 

As Cowper had just lost his “‘best amanuensis,’’ 
Mr. George Throckmorton, who had gone to Bath, 
he was glad to have Johnson as a _ successor. 
When the latter observed that he had never read 
the Odyssey, Cowper called it ‘one of the most 
amusing story books in the world;” adding, 
‘“‘There is also much of the finest poetry in the 
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world to be found in it, notwithstanding all that 
Longinus has insinuated to the contrary.” 

Among the incidents of Johnson’s visit was a 
walk which he took with Cowper to the Alcove, 
where the poet, with the assistance of a “ traveller 
glass,” set his watch by Olney Church clock, 
and enjoyed the contents of a silver snuff-box. 
On a Saturday afternoon, during dessert, Teedon 
looked in, and was asked by the poet which 
he would have—port, or a white wine called 
caleavella. Teedon took port, and asked what 
calcavella was. Cowper, who derived the name, 
with fear, from the Italian qualchevalle, seems to 
have been unaware that it was a wine made at the 
Portuguese town of Carcavelhos; and Teedon was 
easily persuaded to take a glass of calcavella as 
well.” 

Thenceforward Cowper loved his young kinsman 
‘‘as ason,’’ and always regarded the day on which 
he arrived as “albo notandus lapillo’’—a white 
pebble day. 

Cowper believed himself affected by the moon, 
and also that all human beings suffer more or less 
from its influences. Consequently, to the appear- 
ance of every full moon, he looked forward with 
apprehension. 

Another bogey to him was, as we have already 
intimated, the month of January—-the month in 
which both his great derangements had com- 


1 and ® Bailey’s Edition of the Poems, p. xxvi. 
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menced. ‘“Twice,’’! he writes (February 5th, 1790), 
‘(has that month returned upon me, accompanied 
by such horrors as I have no reason to suppose 
ever made part of the experience of any other 
man. I accordingly look forward to it and meet it 
with a dread not to be imagined. I number the 
nights as they pass, and in the morning bless 
myself that another night is gone, and no harm 
has happened. But February is come, my terror 
is past.” 
The beautiful sonnet to Mrs. Unwin, 


Mary! I want a lyre with other strings, 


was apparently written early in 1790. It was the 
spring of that year, too, that saw the production 
of that other exquisite poem, the lines “On the 
Receipt of My Mother’s Picture out of Norfolk.” 
At the very mention of this unequalled master- 
piece, the heart warms with emotion. What poem 
in the world has so passionate, so spontaneous an 
opening ?— 


Oh that those lips had language! 


But criticism on the most touching elegy in the 
English tongue is quite unnecessary. The tears 
that have dimmed the eyes of the thousands who 
have read it testify sufficiently to its worth. Had 
Cowper written nothing else, his name would have 
been assured of immortality. The picture that 


'In 1773 and 1787. See pages 111 and 250. 
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gave origin to the poem was a miniature painted 
in oils by Heins, and sent to the poet as a 
present by his cousin Anne, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Bodham, rector of Mattishall. This 
picture was exhibited in the “Third National 
Portrait Loan (Supplementary) Collection at 
South Kensington in 1868,” and was described in 
the catalogue as: ‘‘Anne Donne, Mrs. Cowper 
[the poet’s mother], to waist, miniature size; full 
face ; low blue dress—on canvas, 6 x 5 in.” 

In acknowledging the receipt of the gift, the 
poet says (February 27th, 1790): ‘‘ The world 
could not have furnished you with a present so 
acceptable to me as the picture which you have so 
kindly sent me. I received it the night before 
last, and viewed it with a trepidation of nerves 
and spirits somewhat akin to what I should have 
felt had the dear original presented herself to my 
embraces. I kissed it, and hung it where it is the 
last object that I see at night and, of course, the 
first on which I open my eyes in the morning. She 
died when I completed my sixth year, yet I 
remember her well, and am an ocular witness of 
the great fidelity of the copy. 1 remember, too, 
a multitude of the maternal tendernesses which I 
received from her, and which have endeared her 
memory to me beyond expression. ‘There is in 
me, I believe, more of the Donne than of the 
Cowper, and though I love all of both names, and 
have a thousand reasons to love those of my own 
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name, yet I feel the bond of nature draw me 
vehemently to your side. I was thought, in the 
days of my childhood, much to resemble my 
mother, and in my natural temper, of which at the 
age of fifty-eight I must be supposed to be a 
competent judge, can trace both her and my late 
uncle your father—somewhat of his irritability, 
and a little, I would hope, both of his and of her 
——TI know not what to call it, without seeming to 
praise myself, which is not my intention; but, 
speaking to you, I will even speak out, and say— 
good nature.” 

To Lady Hesketh he says: ‘I am delighted 
with Mrs. Bodham’s kindness in giving me the 
only picture of my mother that is to be found, I 
suppose, in all the world. I had rather possess it 
than the richest jewel in the British crown, for I 
loved her with an affection that her death, fifty- 
two years since, has not in the least abated. I 
remember her, too, young as I was when she died, 
well enough to know that it is a very exact 
resemblance of her, and as such it is to me 
invaluable.” 

Mrs. Bodham invited Cowper to Norfolk, but 
he was obliged to decline. He urged, however, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bodham to visit Weston. Thinking 
of the other Norfolk cousins, he says, “I am 
crazed that I cannot ask you altogether for want 
of house room; but for Mr. Bodham and yourself 


Letters, Wright’s Ed., IIl., p. 433. (February 26th, 1790.) 
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we have good room, and equally good for any 
third in the shape of a Donne, whether named 
Hewitt, Bodham, Balls, or Johnson, or by what- 
ever name distinguished. Mrs. Hewitt has par- 
ticular claims upon me; she was my playfellow 
at Berkhamstead, and has a share in my warmest 
affections. Pray tell herso! Neither doI at all 
forget my cousin Harriet.”’ 

By March 8th he had finished the poem, which 
“not without tears,” yet which, he 
tells Mrs. King,’ he had more pleasure in writing 
than any that he ever wrote, one excepted. ‘‘ That 
one,” he says, ‘‘ was addressed to a lady who had 
supplied to me the place of my own mother—my 
own invaluable mother—these six-and-twenty 


was written 


years,” referring, of course, to the sonnet— 
Mary! I want a lyre with other strings. 


‘“Some sons,’ he adds, ‘‘may be said to have 
had many fathers, but a plurality of mothers is not 
common.” At the end of March the poem was 
sent to Lady Hesketh, who passed it on to the 
General; upon hearing which Cowper remarked: 
““T am glad thou hast sent the General those 
verses on my mother’s picture. They will amuse 
him; only I hope that he will not miss my 
mother-in-law, and think that she ought to have 
made a third. On such an occasion it was not 
possible to mention her with any propriety.” 


1 Letters, Wright's Ed.,, III., p. 443. 
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So the poet reckoned that he had in all three 
mothers, namely, his actual mother, his step- 
mother, and Mrs. Unwin. The General’s appro- 
bation of his verses gave him pleasure, and he 
observed: ‘Should he offer me my father’s 
picture I shall gladly accept it.” 


Cowper’s letter to Rose, March 11th, 1790, con- 
tains a shrewd passage on women. He is speaking 
of Lady Hesketh, and he says: ‘‘To a person 
indifferent to her, or to whom she bears a dislike, 
she is all smiles on all occasions, but not such | 
always to those whom she loves and values. Them, 
if she feels herself inclined to scratch, she 
scratches without ceremony, and this is the man- 
ner of all the ladies I ever knew, and I question if 


YT 


you ever will meet with an exception. 


Cowper’s afternoons were devoted to walking. 
But even when abroad his favourite Homer was 
never entirely out of his mind, and he wrote, he 
tells Mrs. King, ‘‘many and many a passage” with 
one foot on a mole-hill, his hat crown upward 
on his knee, and paper on hat. In May came to 
him the news of the death of the Rev. Martin 
Madan. 


By. the death, May 21st, 2790, of» Thomas 
Warton the poet laureateship was rendered vacant, 
and it was suggested that the post should be 
offered to Cowper. But Cowper himself had to be 


1 Letters, Wright's Ed., III., p. 441. 
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consulted, and even at the first breath of the idea 
he was troubled. To Lady Hesketh he wrote: “I 
thank thee for the offer of thy best services on 
this occasion. But heaven guard my brows from 
the wreath you mention, whatever wreath beside 
may hereafter adorn them! It would be a leaden 
extinguisher clapped on all the fire of my genius, 
and I should never more produce a line worth 
reading. To speak seriously, it would make me 
miserable, and therefore I am sure that thou, of 
all my friends, wouldst least wish me to wear it.” 

In the meantime another letter had arrived from 
Mr. Churchey. Says Cowper: ‘I have been 
applied to within these few days by a Welshman, 
with a wife and many children, to get him made 
poet laureate as fast as possible. If thou wouldst 
wish to make the world merry twice a year, thou 
Canst not do better than procure. the office for 
him.” 

The laureateship, which was first offered to 
William Hayley who declined it, finally fell to the 
lot of the nonentity, Henry James Pye, who 
became the butt of all the wits of the day. 

In the summer of 1790 we find Cowper at work 
‘upon a translation of the narrative of Mr. Van 
Lier, a minister of the Reformed Church at the 
Cape of Good Hope, who had derived spiritual 
benefit from the perusal of Newton’s Cardiphonia. 
‘‘T have no objection at all,’”’ Cowper tells Newton 
(October 15th, 1790), “‘to being known as the 
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translator of Van Lier’s Letters,’ when they shall 
be published. Rather, I am ambitious of it as an 
honour. It will serve to prove that if I have spent 
much time to little purpose in the translation of 
Homer, some small portion of my time has, how- 
ever, been well disposed of.” | 

The condition of Mrs. Unwin continued to give 
Cowper constant anxiety. In July, 1790, her 
case was made known to Mr. Gregson, who 
possessed considerable medical knowledge. Cow- 
per writes on the 7th of that month: ‘“ He says, 
indeed, it is a case perfectly out of the reach of all 
physical aid, but at the same time not at all 
dangerous. Constant pain is a sad grievance, 
whatever part is affected, and she is hardly ever 
free from an aching head, as well as an uneasy 
side, but patience is an anodyne of God’s own 
preparation, and of that He gives her largely.” 
As for Cowper himself, at any time and at any 
season, the remembrance of his lost condition 
would force itself upon him. At any moment 
there might ring in his ear the dismal words, 
‘“« Actum est de te, periisti.”” All roads led to that 
melancholy London. 

Later in the month Cowper had the pleasure of 
a visit from Mr. and Mrs. King. Mrs. King 
brought with her as a present a patchwork counter- 
pane of her own making,? which Lady Hesketh, 

1 The work was published in 1792 with the title of The Power of Grace 


Illustrated, &c. The original was in Latin. 
2 Now preserved in the Museum at Olney. 
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who afterwards saw it, pronounced “the most 
beautiful and best executed of the kind she ever 
saw,’ and which inspired the poet to write on 
August 14th the lines “To Mrs. King,” and to 
picture the mélée that would ensue should every 
maiden come— 


To scramble for the patch that bears 
The impress of the robe she wears. 


The poem winds up with an expression of thanks 


to 
The gentle fair of Pertenhall 
Who put the whole together. 


In November Cowper received a visit from 
the Dowager Lady Spencer, to whom he had 
determined to dedicate his Odyssey. In her com- 
pany he was able to keep in high spirits. He says, 
“Tam a shy animal, and want much kindness to 
make me easy.” : 

Meantime the long task of translation was 
finished. Cowper, writing on September oth 
(1790) says, “Johnny left us yesterday morning. 

He is gone with a box full of poetry of 
Raich I think nobody will plunder him.” 

In a letter to Mrs. Balls (Harriet Donne) Nov. 
24th, 1790, Cowper recalls the happy days which 
in his childhood and youth he spent at Catfield in 
Norfolk. . “Oh, when,” he asks, ‘shall we ride in 
a whiskum snivel' again and laugh as we have 


1 A name coined by Lady Hesketh for the old-fashioned gig with bow 
springs. 
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done heretofore?” Then, referring to Lady 
Hesketh, ‘“‘ Have you forgotten how she threatened 
one evening to kill you, and how you verily 
believed that she intended it, and were frightened 
out of your wits? She, however, remembers it 
well, bids me present her best compliments to you, 
and assure you that she has laid aside all such 
murtherous intentions.” 

Staying at Weston Hall at the end of 1790 were 
Tom Gifford, Mrs. Throckmorton’s little nephew, 
and his sister Tit. Tom used to call Cowper 
‘‘ Toot ’—that being the nearest he could get to 
the pronunciation Cooper. Writing to Mrs. Throck- 
morton, February and, 1791, Cowper says Tom 
gave Lady Hesketh “‘ yesterday a sprig of box, 
desiring her in Ais way to give it to Toot as a 
present from himself, on which occasion Toot, 
seized with a fit of poetic enthusiasm said or 
seemed to say: 


Dear Tom! my Muse this moment sounds your praise, 
And turns at once your sprig of box to bays.” 


The letter is signed, ‘‘Wm. Cowper, alias W. 
proot,” 

Another letter to Mrs. Throckmorton, April 16th, 
1792, which conveys the news that ‘“ Mrs. Gifford 
and her little ones are gone,” concludes, ‘ Ever 
yours, Totus tuus—Toot.” 

On December 15th, 1790, after a long and dis- 
tressing illness, died Mrs. Newton, and in the 
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Museum at Olney is a letter of Mrs. Unwin to 
Mrs. Cowper (of the Park, Hertford), dated Dec. 
22nd, 1790, which is chiefly on the subject ot this 
event. In April, 1793, Newton published his 
Letters toa Wife, of which Edward FitzGerald said: 
‘‘His journal to a wife, written at sea, contains 
some of the most beautiful things I ever read: 
fine feeling in very fine English.” 

On February 2nd, 1791, Cowper records a visit 
made to him by the Rev. Joseph Jekyll Rye, Vicar 
of Dallington, near Northampton, and describes a 
walk they took together: ‘“‘ We had a very agree- 
able tour to Dinglederry and over the hill into 
Hoebrook valley. Agreeable, I mean, as it could 
be while the wind blew a hurricane and the hail 
pelted us without mercy. But Joe is fond of a 
high wind, so at least he assured me, and if he 
does but like. hailstones as well he must have 
supposed himself in Paradise.” * 

Among the versifiers of the day who acknow- 
Jedged their indebtedness to Cowper was the 
Rev. James Hurdis,* author of an anonymously 
published poem called The Village Curate. In 
reply to a letter from Hurdis, Cowper said he had 
always entertained ‘a great degree of respect for 
the abilities of the author of this work, of whose 
name he had for some time been aware.” 

1 Letters, Wright's Ed., IV., p. 25. 

2 James Hurdis (1763—1801). Works: The Village Curate (1788), 


Adriano (1790), &c. See also Cowper’s letter of Sept. 2oth, 1788. 
Letters, Wright’s Ed., III., p. 318. 
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That Cowper’s reputation, even in his own 
country, was by no means insignificant, may be 
judged from his letter of February 13th, 1791. 
The poet had occasion to send Sam Roberts to 
the ‘“ George” at Woburn, kept by a Mr. Martin, 
who, ‘‘ having learned from Sam whose servant he 
was, told him that he had never seen Mr. Cowper, 
but he had heard him frequently spoken of by the 
companies that had called at his house; and there- 
fore when Sam would have paid for his breakfast, 
would take nothing from him. Who says that 
fame is only empty breath? On the contrary, it 
is good ale and cold beef into the bargain.” 

Perhaps there never was a man of letters, at 
any rate since the invention of printing, who pos- 
sessed fewer books than Cowper; for, writing to 
Bagot on March 18th, 1791, he speaks of himself 
as ‘‘a poor man who has but twenty books in the 
world, and two of them are your brother Chester’s.’”” 
As we have seen, Cowper had once possessed a 
library, which was lost when he removed to St. 
Albans. 

Of these twenty books, two were borrowed and 
nine had been in his possession only since Feb., 
1788. (In that month Mr. Clotworthy Rowley had 
returned half-a-dozen that had been borrowed, and 
three gift books had been received since.) Con- 
sequently, from the time of his leaving St. Albans 
to 1788 he actually possessed only nine books of 
his own. These nine probably were: 1. His 
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father’s Family Bible. 2. Horace, ‘a little Horace 
of mine ’’—the one in which Mrs. Throckmorton 
transcribed the spurious ode. 3. Ainsworth’s Latin 
and English Dictionary (bought in 1784). 4. Beat- 
tie’s Poems (bought in 1784). 5. Burns’s Poems 
(given him by Rose in 1787). 6. Psalms and 
Hymns (Madan’s Collection). 7. Vincent Bourne’s 
Latin Poems. 8. Pearsall’s Meditations. 9. Milton. 

Of the first five we are certain, and the last 
four were among his possessions at his death. In 
addition to these nine should be named two books 
that belonged respectively to the Rev. T. Jones, 
of Clifton, and the Rev. Thomas Scott, which he 
was permitted to keep as long as he liked— namely, 
“Homer with a clavis” and Virgil (see letter, 
July rath, 1784). Of the remaining eleven, which 
consisted of the half-dozen books returned in 1787 
by Clotworthy Rowley, and four others, we can 
name for certain only four: 

to. Villoison’s Iliad (see letter, October 4th, 
1789). Presented by Mr. Throckmorton. 11. Twi- 
ming’s dvristotle (see letter, April. 30th, 1789); 
Presented by General Cowper. 12. Clarke’s Com- 
mentary on Homer (given him March, 1788, by 
Rose). 13. Travels of Solander (see letter, July 
5th, 1788). 

The remaining seven were probably Thomson’s 
Seasons, one or two of John Newton’s books, 
Hervey’s Meditations, a Greek New Testament, a 
volume of The Gentleman's Magazine, and Bishop 

U 
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Newton on the Prophecies. In the Cowper 
Museum at Olney is preserved ‘‘ A Catalogue of 
the Library of the late William Cowper, Esq., 
taken by William Barker, Bookseller, East Dere- 
ham, Norfolk, October, 1800.” The number of 
books had risen from 20 to 177, but most of the 
volumes were gifts. 

How it was that Cowper possessed so few books 
is not easy to say. That he was a true book Jover 
is certain. Nevertheless, we actually find him on 
April 1st, 1782, commissioning a friend to buy him 
a “‘genteelish tooth-pick case.” He says, “I shall 
not think half a guinea too much for it; only it 
must be one that will not easily break.’’ This, 
too, while his library, if so dignified a name could 
be given to so contemptible a collection, consisted 
of only nine volumes. Then again, on May 23rd 
of 1781, because his neck-cloths are shabby, and 
he is taking to stocks, he is in need of ‘‘a hand- 
some stock-buckle for a very little money,” and 
observes that “for twenty or twenty-five shillings 
perhaps a second-hand affair may be purchased 
that will make a figure at Olney.” What can be 
made of a man, a professed book lover, too, who 
thinks nothing of laying down his half-guinea and 
his guinea for a tooth-pick case and a stock-buckle, 
and yet starves his library ! 

When his books began to increase in number, 
Lady Hesketh supplied him with shelves, and she 
also sent him a convenient apparatus for the 
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reception of his papers. He says: ‘A thousand 
thanks, my dear, for the new convenience in the 
way of stowage which you are so kind as to intend 
me. There is nothing in which I am so deficient 
as repositories for letters, papers and litter of all 
sorts. Your last present has helped me somewhat, 
but not with respect to such things as require lock 
and key, which are numerous. A box, therefore, 
so secured will be to me an invaluable acquisition. 
And, since you leave me to my option what shall 
be the size thereof I, of course, prefer a folio. 
On the back of the book-seeming box some artist, 
expert in those matters, may inscribe these words: 


Collectanea curiosa, 


the English of which is, a collection of curiosities.” 

Mr. Canniford, the curate, for whom Cowper 
had conceived so pronounced an aversion, had 
been succeeded by the Rev. John Buchanan, a 
gentleman who proved himself as agreeable as his 
predecessor had been objectionable. ‘“ Little Mr. 
Buchanan,” who lived only a few doors from the 
Lodge, at the house which is now an inn with the 
name of “ Cowper’s Oak,” one day urged Cowper 
to write a poem on the Four Ages—infancy, 
youth, manhood and old age; and Cowper who 
in May, 1791, began upon the theme, hoped to 
produce a work about as long as “The Task.” 
But only 38 lines were completed. ‘“ The Four 
Ages”’ was laid aside for the lines on Yardley 
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Oak, which in its turn was sacrificed to the notes 
on Milton. 

In the meantime Cowper’s subscription list, 
thanks to the exertions of his friends, had swelled 
to an encouraging length. The University of 
Cambridge, which had been worked by Johnny, 
supplied a respectable list. Not so the University 
of Oxford. When applied to by a friend of Mr. 
Throckmorton’s, the answer came that they sub- 
scribed to nothing. 

By March 6th, 1791, the publisher had printed 
as far as the fourth Odyssey, and Cowper expected 
that he and the swallows would appear together. 
The swallows, however, appeared first. May and 
June went by, but at last on the 1st of July the 
work came out—in the shape of two quarto 
volumes—the Jliad being inscribed to his young 
kinsman, Earl Cowper,’ and the Odyssey, as already 
stated, to Lady Spencer. 

On the whole the work was well received, and 
sufficient proofs reached Cowper from various 
quarters that he had not ‘“ ploughed the fields of 
Troy in vain.” ‘TI have,” says he, ‘“ every reason 
to be satisfied.” Pecuniarily, it was certainly a 
success. Johnson paid all expenses, and gave the 
author a thousand pounds, allowing him at the 
same time to retain the copyright. 

Translating Homer, however, had, apart from 


1 George, 4th Earl Cowper (1776—1799). He had succeeded to the 
title in 1789. 
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its pecuniary success, been beneficial to Cowper. 
He says: ‘‘A thousand times have I been 
glad of it; for a thousand times it has served 
at least to divert my attention, in some degree, 
from such terrible tempests as I believe have sel- 
dom been permitted to beat upon a human mind.” 

Of the Odyssey Cowper said, ‘‘In the speeches 
made by the shade of Agamemnon there is more 
insight into the human heart discovered than I 
ever saw in any other work, unless in Shake- 
speare’s.”’ 

On June 15th Cowper wrote: ‘“ The absence of 
Homer (for we have now shaken hands and parted) 
is well supplied by three relations of mine from 
Norfolk—my cousin Johnson, an aunt of his (Mrs. 
Balls), and his sister (Catharine).’ I love them all 
dearly.” And on the 23rd: ‘ They have looked 
at a house, the next but one to ours. It isan old 
house with givt casement windows, and has a fir 
tree in the little court in front of it. Here they 
purpose to settle.’ But the scheme did not 
materialise. 

In July Mr. and Mrs. Bodham and other Norfolk 
relatives were at the Lodge,’ and in August a 
correspondence ensued between Thurlow and 
Cowper on the subject of Cowper’s translation 
of Homer.’ 


’ 


1 She married her cousin, Charles Hewitt, and died in 1820. 
2 Letters, Wright’s Ed., IV., p. 99. * 
8 Letters, Wright's Ed., IV., pp. 108—116. 
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Cowper was now ‘‘idle,’’ and for two reasons: 
first, on account of his eyes, which were troubling 
him again; and secondly, because he was uncer- 
tain what to undertake. He says: ‘‘ Many different 
plans and projects are recommended to me. Some 
call aloud for original verse, others for more trans- 
lation, and others for other things. Providence, I 
hope, will direct me in my choice, for other guide 
I have none nor wish for another.” The weakness 
of his eyes, indeed, was a continual source of 
anxiety. By care, however, and by saving them 
when they were tired, they stood him in stead, as 
the sequel proved, as long as he had need of them. 

While he was thus undecided an offer came 
from Mr. Joseph Johnson, the bookseller. A 
splendid edition of Milton was in contemplation, 
which should rival the celebrated Shakespeare of 
John Boydell. Would Cowper accept the responsi- 
ble office of editor? For such an undertaking 
Cowper had few qualifications. He possessed a 
refined critical taste and discernment, and all his 
life he had been an admirer and a student of 
Milton. But he had had only trifling experience 
as an annotator, his knowledge of history was 
superficial, he had no books, and he was situated 
in a spot where it was impossible to procure any— 
that is, of the particular sort required. He saw 
the difficulties, but at the time they did not seem 
insurmountable. Moreover, a portion of the work 
would consist in translating the Latin poems of 
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Milton into English verse, and translating was just 
then the occupation that best accorded with his 
taste. Still, he was in doubt. The question was 
not whether the work was too formidable, but 
whether or not “he was providentially called to 
it ’’—and this brings us again to the subject of 
Samuel Teedon. 

While Cowper lived at Olney he had given 
Teedon credit for godliness, but had been amused 
and sometimes bored by his vanity and obtrusive- 
ness. Teedon’s virtues, indeed, were allowed to 
palliate his weaknesses. But as years went on 
Cowper’s attitude to Teedon underwent a change, 
and at last Cowper came to regard the eccentric 
schoolmaster asa kind of Delphic oracle. Cowper 
had seen visions, dreamed dreams and heard 
voices. Teedon in like manner received, as he 
supposed, revelations from God. But there was 
this difference: Cowper believed himself a man 
whom God abhorred; Teedon regarded himself as 
Heaven’s special favourite. Consequently, when- 
ever in doubt, Cowper had recourse to Teedon. 
Mrs. Unwin, whose health had for some time been 
failing, had likewise a real regard for Teedon ; 
and as the correspondence that now sprang up, 
and the numerous visits that occurred, had 
apparently no injurious effect on the poet, she did 
nothing to discourage them. 

Undoubtedly Teedon was sincere in his con- 
victions. He endeavoured to use his influence for 
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Cowper’s good, urging him to keep himself con- 
tinually occupied, encouraging him to be frequent 
in prayer, and assuring him that God in His own 
time would remove the terrible burden of his life. 
He put on Cowper’s dreams the brightest possible 
interpretations. When the question arose whether 
the editorship of Milton should be undertaken, it 
was Teedon that Cowper consulted; and Teedon 
after earnest prayer obtained from Heaven that 
it was certainly expedient that Cowper should 
undertake it. A note written to Teedon by Mrs. 
Unwin runs: “Mr. Cowper desires Mrs. Unwin to 
acquaint Mr. Teedon that his anxiety did not arise 
from any difficulties he apprehended in the per- 
formance of the work, but his uncertainty whether 
he was providentially called to it or not. He is 
now clearly persuaded, by Mr. Teedon’s experi- 
ences and gracious notices, that he is called to it, 
and is therefore perfectly easy. . . Mr. Cowper 
begs Mr. Teedon will be very earnest in prayer 
that the possession of peace he now enjoys may 
be continued to him.” 

Several of Cowper’s friends, and notably Bagot 
and Hurdis, regretted that so much more time was 
to be given up to mere ‘‘ translating and editing.” 
To the former Cowper replied: ‘‘ As to Milton, 
the die is cast. Iam engaged, having bargained 
with Johnson, and cannot recede.” To the latter 
he gave a promise that when he had done with 
Milton he would never translate again. 
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To this period probably belongs the pleasant 
poem entitled ‘The Retired Cat.” In the letter 
to Lady Hesketh of November roth, 1787, he had 
referred to a playful kitten in his possession—‘‘the 
drollest of all creatures that ever wore a cat’s 
skin,” and this kitten, “ dressed in a tortoise-shell 
suit,” was probably in advanced life the heroine of 
the poem. In Cowper’s bedroom stood a chest of 
drawers, to which the ‘“ poet’s cat, sedate and 
rave, in search of ~some* place: of =“-serene 
repose,”’ one day drew nigh. 


A drawer, it chanced at bottom lined 
With linen of the softest kind, 

A drawer impending o’er the rest, 
Half open in the topmost chest. 

Of depth enough and none to spare, 
Invited her to slumber there: 

Puss with delight beyond expression 
Survey’d the scene and took possession. 


A short time afterwards, Susan Wheeler, the 
chamber-maid (usually called ‘‘ Sukey’’), passing 
by, shut the drawer— 

By no malignity impelled, 
But all unconcious what it held. 

Fortunately, on the evening of the next day the 
poet, hearing an ‘inexplicable scratching,” came 
to the rescue, and not only was poor Puss rescued 
from an untimely end, but a poem on the subject 


was then and there composed. 
Some time in 1791 was made by James Andrews, 
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of Olney (for Mr. Wilson, the barber), the well- 
known silhouette of Cowper. In reference to 
copies of this relic, Dean Burgon draws attention 
to the fact that a ‘slice has evidently been 
scraped away from the back of his wig,” and he 
adds that ‘the very striking likeness in question 
was obtained by reducing a shadow of the poet’s. 
profile made by Mr. Higgins in 1791—with which 
Lady Hesketh would not be content until ‘a 
trifle’ more than the shadow justified had been 
taken off. The flatness of the back of Cowper’s 
head was even extraordinary.” 

In December Mrs. Unwin was seized with a 
paralytic attack, and the painful event is recorded 
in the letter of the zoth. ‘On Saturday last, 
while I was at my desk near the window, and Mrs. 
Unwin at the fireside opposite to it, I heard her 
suddenly exclaim, ‘Oh, Mr. Cowper, don’t let 
me fall!’ I turned and saw her actually fall- 
ing, together with her chair, and started to her 
side just in time to prevent her.” 

Mrs. Unwin lost for a time the use of her legs; 
the vertigo ‘disturbed her sight so much that for 
a day or two she saw objects inverted;’’ and her 
speech was slightly affected. By January rst, 
however, she had greatly recovered, and at the end 
of the month she was able to join the poet again 
in his study. 

On the 18th of February, 1792, commenced the 
acquaintance of Cowper with Mr. Thomas Park, 
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engraver and author, who subsequently became 
editor of Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, the 
connection having been brought about by Park’s 
interest in Cowper’s new undertaking, and some 
correspondence, chiefly on Milton, ensued. 

Writing to General Cowper on June 13th, 1792, 
Cowper’ says: “I can return you an immediate 
answer without feeling at present any impediment 
from Milton, to whom since Mrs. Unwin’s last 
dangerous and alarming illness I have been unable 
to give any attention. The utmost attention that 
I can bestow upon her is not more than she is well 
entitled to by that which she has for thirty years 
bestowed upon me, during which time she has 
more than once watched over me day and night 
for months together, taking a share in my 
afflictions that has been fatal to her own constitu- 
sion, and she has largely contributed to the illness 
by which she suffers now.” 

The death of the aged Sir Robert Throckmorton 
in 1791 made a considerable change at Weston, 
for in March of the following year Sir John and 
Lady Throckmorton, as Mr. and Mrs. Throck- 
-morton were thenceforth styled, quitted the village 
in order to reside at the family seat of Bucklands, 
in Berkshire. Says Cowper (to Newton, March 4th, 
1792): ‘‘I feel the loss of them, and shall feel it, 
since kinder or more friendly treatment I never 
can receive at any hands than I have always found 


1 Avenell Collection, No. 14. 
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at theirs. . . The desertion of the Hall, how- 
ever, will not be total. The second brother, 
George, now Mr. Courtenay, intends to reside 
there ; and with him, as with his elder brother, I 
have always been on terms the most agreeable.” 
A number of Cowper’s subsequent letters are 
to ‘‘My dear Lady Frog,” and most of them con- 
tain news of the Hall. Thus on March roth, 1792, 
he tells of the recovery of Mr. Gifford, Mrs. 
Throckmorton’s brother, from a most painful dis- 
order. ‘ Had I,” he comments, ‘‘ wanted to draw 
a character of conjugal affection and attention, 
Mrs. Gifford would have sat, set, sitten for the 
picture. Doubtful which of these participles is 
best, two of them being warranted by custom and 
one by grammar, I have therefore used them all.’’* 


1 Letters, Wright’s Ed., IV., p. 170. 


CHAP LER oxi 


WILLIAM HAYLEY 


MARCH, 1792— AUGUST, 1792 


Tue following month saw the commencement of 
Cowper’s acquaintance with Hayley, who having 
been born in 1745 was consequently 47, or 14 
years Cowper’s junior. Books, retirement and 
friendship were in Hayley’s estimation the princi- 
pal treasures of life. He wrote plays and metrical 
essays on Painting, History and Epic Poetry. 
That on History procured for him the friendship 
of Gibbon, and his fame as a great poet was 
prophesied. The Triumphs of Temper, his next 
production, raised his reputation still further. 

He had married in 1769 Eliza, daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas Ball, Dean of Chichester, a lady to 
whom for some years he was greatly attached, and 
from whom, indeed, in spite of their subsequent 
separation, he was never altogether estranged. 
When, in 1774, he removed to Eartham, a villa 
built by his father, who had been dead some years, 
he felicitated himself above all things on the 
happiness he would enjoy there with his wife. 
Mrs. Hayley’s morbid temperament, however, 
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brought unhappiness into the home, and drove 
Hayley from her presence. He did not cease to 
love her but, like the king in the ballad of Fair 
Rosamund : 


“ (Besides his wife) he dearly loved 
A fair and comely dame.” 


Her name, according to village tradition, was 
Cottrell. She was settled by her lover in what 
is now “the gardener’s cottage,” a neat white- 
washed tenement standing just outside the grounds, 
and Mrs. Hayley was forgiving enough to adopt 
from its birth the child (Thomas Alphonso), born 
Oct. 5th, 1780, that proceeded from her husband’s 
irregular connection. A little later Hayley and 
his wife separated ‘‘upon amicable terms.” Mrs. 
Hayley continued to correspond with her husband 
whom, in her brighter moments, she addressed as 
Hotspur, and the separation caused unhappiness 
to neither. Hayley gave himself up to the 
pleasures of building, gardening and literature. 
He enlarged and beautified his house at Eartham, 
and embellished the grounds, making the place so 
charming that Gibbon, frequently a visitor there, 
called it the little Paradise of Eartham. 


Hayley, who was slightly lame, was above the 
middle stature with a military and authoritative 
deportment. Portraits of him differ considerably. 
In his prime—at the time Cowper knew him—with 
his fine oval face and its amiable expression, he 
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must have been one of the handsomest men of the 
day. In later portraits he has the same amiable 
look, but his face is squarer and heavier, and there 
is a loss of smartness notwithstanding an elaborate 
shirt-frill. 

The most distinguished personages of the time 
in literature and art were guests at Eartham. 
Gibbon we have already noticed; Blake, Romney, 
Flaxman, Joseph Warton and Miss Seward were 
also visitors. Hayley, indeed, is chiefly remem- 
bered to-day (apart from his authorship of a few 
epitaphs) owing to the splendour of his friendships. 

Cowper’s work on Milton had not made great 
progress when it became known that Boydell, the 
publisher, had engaged Hayley to write a biography 
for a sumptuous edition of Milton’s poems, and 
it was represented by certain journals that Hayley 
and Cowper were rivals. On learning this, Hayley 
addressed a sonnet to Cowper, and assured him in 
the accompanying letter that the two works would 
be so different in character that clashing would be 
impossible—a letter written in the most friendly 
and even affectionate terms. This was on the 7th 
February, 1792. The packet was left for Cowper at 
Joseph Johnson’s, but owing to negligence it did 
not reach its destination for six weeks. The same 
evening that it was received, however, it was 
answered—to the great relief of Hayley who, 
unaware of Cowper’s reason for not replying 
earlier, had suffered both ‘‘ anxiety and mortifica- 
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tion.” This letter, couched as it was in kindest 
terms, produced a second from Eartham, and 
Cowper said of his new friend: “He is now, how- 
ever, convinced that I love him, as indeed I do, 
and I account him the chief acquisition that my 
own verse has ever procured me.” 

Hayley having declared his intention of paying 
a visit to Weston, Cowper promised him a warm 
welcome. On March 30th, 1792, Cowper tells 
Rose that a subject for a poem had been proposed 
to him by Mr. Park, and adds: ‘‘I had need to 
have two heads, like Parnassus itself, to execute 
all of this sort that has been recommended to me.” 

The work on Milton was a pitiful business for a 
man of Cowper’s abilities. Translating Homer, 
who had already been translated well was bad 
enough, but to translate Milton, who had already 
been annotated to death, was far worse. 

In March Cowper was annoyed by a malevolent 
report which had for some time been current in 
the neighbourhood that, although he had given 
himself an air in “ The Task” and elsewhere of 
declaiming against the slave trade, he was really a 
friend to it. 

He seems to have first heard of the report by 
means of a letter from a Quaker gentleman, Mr. 
Frederick Smith, to whom he replied on March 
2oth, 1792"; and subsequently the Rev. J. Jekyll 

1 For Mr. Smith’s letter to Cowper and Cowper's reply, see Journal 


of the Friends’ Historical Society, Vol. XV., Nos. 1 and 2, p. 35. Issued 
in 1918, 
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From a portrait in the Cowper Museum, Olney. 
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Rye, Vicar of Dallington, near Northampton, also 
drew his attention to the calumny. 

Cowper, in defending himself, observed that it 
was true that the people of Olney had petitioned 
Parliament for the abolition, and that his name 
did not appear on the list of subscribers. He did 
not sign it because he had not been asked, and he 
had not been asked because he was not at the 
time a parishioner of Olney. The same day that 
he replied to Mr. Rye, Cowper sent to the 
Northampton Mercury his well-known sonnet to 
William Wilberforce. It appeared on May 2oth. 

For some time Cowper had been looking for- 
ward to Hayley’s promised visit. On April 26th 
he says, “ I will endeavour when Hayley comes to 
greet him with a countenance that shall not 
stiffen him into freestone, but cannot be answer- 
able for my success. It will depend in some 
measure on the countenance that he presents 
himself ; for whether [ will or not, Iam always a 
physiognomist, and if I dislike a man’s looks, am 
sure to assume such as he will find equally dis- 
agreeable. But I hope better things from my 
friend Hayley. It seldom happens that a person 
so amiable in his disposition is very Gorgonian in 
his aspect.’’ Cowper, however, need have had no 
fears, for the fine open face of Hayley, who 
arrived in the middle of May, was the very 
reflection of the mind within. 

While Hayley was visiting at Weston Mrs. 


».¢ 
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Unwin was seized with a paralytic attack. Her 
speech became unintelligible, she could not keep 
her eyes open, and she entirely lost the use of 
her right hand and arm. Hayley then inquired 
whether there was an electrical machine in the 
village; and, to the surprise of everybody, there 
happened to be one belonging to a neighbour 
named Sockett. A friend of Hayley’s, Dr. Austin, 
recommended a course of medicine, and thanks to 
this and, or so it was supposed, the electrical 
machine, Mrs. Unwin began to acquire strength 
again... dna ‘cléetterto’ Rose; june 2nc re, 
Cowper says: “I have now a warm hope to see 
her restored to me yet once again. Otherwise 
actum esset de me.”’* 

Before Hayley left Weston he had exacted a 
promise from Cowper to make a return visit to 
Eartham. Mrs. Unwin’s attack quite put a stop 
to the Milton. To Joseph Johnson on July 8th 
Cowper wrote: ‘“‘I am the electrician; I am the 
escort into the garden; I am wanted, in short, on a 
hundred little occasions that occur every day in 
Mrs. Unwin’s present state of infirmity ; and I see 
no probability that I shall be less occupied in the 
same indispensable duties for a long time to 
come.” 

On June 14th (1792) Cowper received from the 
Rev. Richard Polwhele,? poet, historian and anti- 


1 It would be all over with me. 
2 See Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. XCV., pp. 140, 244, 343. 
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quary, a “‘most acceptable present,” namely, ‘two 
volumes of poetry by gentlemen of Devonshire and 
Cornwall”; and this same month Miss Stapleton 
(Catharina) was married to Mr. George Throck- 
morton—thus fulfilling Cowper’s prophecy. 

When Hayley was at Weston, Cowper had 
explained to him the state of his circumstances, 
and Hayley at once fell to wondering whether a 
pension might not be procured for his friend 
through the influence of Thurlow, with whom he 
had some acquaintance. Another of Hayley’s 
friends, the Rev. Thomas Carwardine (of Earl’s 
Coln Priory, near Halstead), also interested him- 
self in Cowper, and sent a copy of Cowper’s 
poems as a present to Thurlow’s daughter. A 
little later Hayley breakfasted with Thurlow, 
whom he endeavoured to interest in Cowper’s 
position. 

Referring to the exertions of his friends, Cowper 
writes to Lady Hesketh on June 11th: “TI live 
only to write letters. Hayley is, as you see, added 
to the number, and to him I write almost as duly 
as I rise in the morning; nor is he only added, 
but his friend Carwardine also—Carwardine the 
generous, the disinterested, the friendly. I seem 
in short to have stumbled suddenly on a race of 
heroes, men who resolve to have no interests of 
their own till mine are served.’”’ Whatever good 
intentions, however, Thurlow might have had in 
respect to Cowper they were not put into execu- 
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tion. A few weeks later he resigned the 
Chancellorship. 

In 1792 Cowper, who had never before been 
drawn, though his profile had been cut as already 
related, was to have his portrait taken twice ; first 
by Abbot,’ in July at Weston, and a second time 
by Romney, in August. 


“How do you imagine I have been occupied 
these last ten days?” says Cowper to Mr. Bull on 
the 25th of July. ‘In sitting,—not on cockatrice 
eggs, nor yet to gratify a mere idle humour, nor 
because I was too sick to move; but because my 
cousin Johnson has an aunt who has a longing 
desire of my picture, and because he would there- 
fore bring a painter from London to draw it. For 
this purpose I have been sitting, as I say, these 
ten days, and am heartily glad that my sitting 
time is over.’”’ Indeed, so wearied was he on one 
occasion, that young Mr. Higgins, who sometimes 
looked on, kindly took his place and sat for the 
hand. Abbot’s oil painting represents Cowper in 
a periwig, green coat, yellow waistcoat and 
breeches (the Throckmorton archery costume). 

“Well, this picture is at last finished, and well 
finished,” wrote Cowper to Hayley, “‘I can assure 
you. Every creature that has seen it has been 
astonished at the resemblance. Sam’s boy bowed 
to it, and Beau walked up to it, wagging his tail as 


1 Lemuel Abbot (176c—1803). 
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he went, and evidently showing that he acknow- 
ledged its likeness to his master.” 

Cowper had by this time quite made up his 
mind to visit Hayley, though to take a journey of 
a hundred and twenty miles was a deed of 
derring-do. ‘A thousand lions, monsters and 
giants’’ were in his way. Nevertheless, he hoped 
they would all vanish if he had but the courage to 
face them; and he had little doubt that the 
change of air, together with the novelty of the 
scene, would be useful both to him and to Mrs. 
Unwin. ‘Pray for us, my friend,’ he says to 
Mr. Bull, ‘that we may have a safe going and 
return. It is a tremendous exploit.” 

On July 2gth he writes to Hayley :— 

“ Through floods and flames to your retreat 
I win my desp’rate way, 


And when we meet, if e’er we meet, 
Will echo your huzza! 


You will wonder at the word desf’vate in the 
second line, and at the zf in the third; but could 
you have any conception of the fears I have had 
to battle with, of the dejection of spirits that I 
have suffered concerning this journey, you would 
wonder much more that I still courageously perse- 
vere in my resolution to undertake it. . . Prayer 
has, however, opened my passage at last. . . On 
Wednesday, therefore, we set forth.” 

His friends Rose, General Cowper, and Carwar- 
dine expressed their desire to meet him at various 
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points on the route. ‘Other men,” remarks 
Cowper, ‘steal away from their homes silently, 
and make no disturbance; but when I move, 
houses are turned upside down, maids are turned 
out of their beds, all the counties through which I 
pass appear to be in an uproar: Surrey greets me 
by the mouth of the General, and Essex by that of 
Carwardine. How strange does all this seem to a 
man who has seen no bustle, and made none, for 
twenty years together !”’ 

Abbot, who had returned to London, obliged 
Cowper by ordering a coach to Olney, “with 
four steeds to draw it,” and on Wednesday, 
August ist, Cowper, Mrs. Unwin, Rev. John 
Johnson, Sam and Beau set out for Eartham. 
At the “ Mitre,” in London, where the night was 
spent, Cowper was met by Rose; and at Kingston, 
where they dined the second day, by the General, 
whom he had not seen for thirty years. At 
Richmond, a mile distant, resided Theodora, but 
Cowper makes no reference to her. The second 
night was passed at Ripley (near Guildford). Of 
the remainder of the journey Cowper thus speaks 
in a letter to Teedon: “I indeed myself was a 
little daunted by the tremendous height of the 
Sussex hills, in comparison of which all that I had 
seen elsewhere are dwarfs; but I only was 
alarmed. Mrs. Unwin had no such sensations, 
but was always cheerful from the beginning of our 
expedition to the end of it.” And he adds, “I 
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had one glimpse . . . of heavenly light by 
the way; an answer, I suppose, to many fervent 
prayers of yours. Continue to pray for us.” By 
ten o'clock on the third evening the weary 
travellers were safe at Eartham! 


Hayley received his visitors with the utmost 
cordiality, and Cowper was in raptures with what 
he saw. Writing to the Rev. Samuel Greatheed, 
he says: ‘‘ Here we are in the most elegant man- 
sion that I ever inhabited, and surrounded by the 
most delightful pleasure-grounds that I have ever 
seen. ~ - . It is almost a paradise im which 
we dwell; and our reception has been the kindest 
that it was possible for friendship and hospitality 
to contrive.” 


To Newton he writes: ‘‘Here Mrs. Unwin 
walks more than she did or could be persuaded to 
do at Weston. The cheerfulness naturally in- 
spired by agreeable novelty, I suppose, is that 
which enables her to do it; and when she is 
weary she gets into a chaise drawn by Socket’ and 
little Hayley, and pushed behind either by me or 
my cousin Johnson; the motion of which differs 
indeed from that of walking, but on rough gravel, 
such as this country affords, is hardly less bene- 
ficial. Perhaps when I write again I shall be less 
hurried, though every day is crowded with employ- 
ment.” With Hayley’s friend Guy, a medical 


1 A lad brought by Hayley from Weston Underwood. 
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practitioner of Chichester who was frequently at 
Eartham, Cowper was also delighted. 

Cowper and Hayley spent their mornings with 
Milton, and in the afternoons they amused them- 
selves in forming together a rapid metrical version 
of Andreini’s Adamo, the poem that probably 
suggested to Milton the design of Paradise Lost. 

Only a month had passed since Cowper’s por- 
trait had been painted by Abbot, and now, at the 
request of Hayley, he was to be drawn in crayons 
by Romney. Romney’s portrait of Cowper was 
regarded by Hayley as one of the most masterly 
and faithful resemblances he ever beheld, and 
Romney himself considered it as the nearest 
approach he had ever made to a perfect repre- 
sentation of life and character, though it had an 
‘air of wildness in it expressive of a disordered 
mind.” Ina letter to Rose of August 29th, 1792," 
Cowper says: “As to the.dressy... 2. ereengana 
buff are colours in which I am oftener seen than 
in any others, and are become almost as natural 
to me as to a parrot, and the dress was chosen 
indeed principally for that reason. Romney has 
succeeded equally well in drawing my head only, 
but my head in a different aspect, little more than 
a profile.’ On his return to Weston, Cowper 
wrote the following lines, which show that he 
did not notice, though all his friends did, ‘the 
symptoms of woe in it’? :— 


1 Letters, Wright's Ed., IV., p. 286. 
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TO GEORGE ROMNEY, Esgq., 


On his picture of me in crayons, drawn at Eartham in the sixty-first 
year of my age, and in the months of August and September, 1792. 


Romney, expert infallibly to trace 

On chart or canvas, not the form alone 

And semblance, but, however faintly shown, 
The mind’s impression too on every face, 


With strokes that time ought never to erase; 
Thou hast so pencilled mine, that though I own 
The subject worthless, I have never known 

The artist shining with superior grace. 


But this I mark, that symptoms none of woe 
In thy incomparable work appear : 

Well! I am satisfied, it should be so, 
Since, on maturer thought, the cause is clear ; 


For in my looks what sorrow could’st thou see 
While I was Hayley’s guest, and sat to thee? 


At Eartham Cowper wrote only one original 
piece, ‘‘ The Epitaph on Fop,” a dog belonging to 
Lady Throckmorton, He says: ‘‘I am in truth so 
unaccountably local in the use of my pen that, like 
the man in the fable who could leap well nowhere 
but at Rhodes, I seem incapable of writing at all 
except at Weston.” The epitaph was duly des- 
patched to Weston, and it gave ‘‘ Catharina”’ so 
much pleasure that she had it inscribed on the 
basement of a memorial urn destined for the 
Wilderness, where it may still be read. 

By September gth Cowper had become home- 
sick. He tells Lady Hesketh: ‘“ This is, as I 
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have already told you, a delightful place . . . . 
but the charms of it, uncommon as they are, have 
not in the least alienated my affections from 
Weston. The genius of that place suits me better; 
it has an air of snug concealment, in which a dis- 
position like mine feels peculiarly gratified.” 

At Eartham Cowper met Hurdis, who had just 
lost a beloved sister, the “Sally” of one of Cowper’s 
minor poems. Another writer whom Hayley had 
invited to meet Cowper was the unhappy Charlotte 
Smith, who had just begun her novel, The Old 
Manor House.". She devoted the early part of the 
day to composition in her own apartment, and in 
the evening read her manuscript to Hayley and his 
guests. But perhaps the most pleasing incident 
in connection with this visit to Eartham was the 
interest excited in Cowper’s mind by Hayley’s son 
Tom, whose talents so impressed Cowper that he 
invited him to criticise the Homer. 

The time had now come for the ‘ Good-byes,”’ 
but the journey back was almost as much dreaded 
as had been the journey thither. Moreover, Cowper 
always felt a sadness in parting with friends. 
He left Hayley with a heavy heart, and it was 
with a heavy heart too that he took leave of “dear 
Tom,” who had accompanied him a short distance 
on the journey. But soon after this last separa- 
tion his tears began to come, and then he felt 


1 The Old Manor House appeared in 1793, and she sent Cowper a 
copy. 
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better. Having arrived at Kingston, he set out 
for Ham, in order to see the General again. That 
night they rested well at their inn, next morning 
they set off for London, and at ten they got down 
at Mr. Rose’s door. 

In an unpublished letter to Mrs. Cowper, Sept. 
3oth, 1792,’ Cowper says: ‘“‘ As we passed through 
London, I saw over a door, in great gold charac- 
ters, this inscription : 


150 
COUSINS 


Ah, thought I, if my cousins were but of the num- 
ber, how happily might I see them altogether.” 

After ‘‘a dish of chocolate’ with Rose and his 
friend the Welsh bard, Edward Williams, Cowper 
and Mrs. Unwin proceeded on their journey, 
Rose riding with them as far as St. Albans. Says 
Cowper: ‘“‘ From this time we met with no impedi- 
ment. In the dark and in a storm, at eight at 
night, we found ourselves at our own back-door. 
Mrs. Unwin was very near slipping out of the 
chair in which she was taken from the chaise, 
but at last was landed safe.” 


1 Avenell Collection, No. 16. 


CHAPTER: Xan 


THE TEEDON ORACLE 


SEPT 20TH, 1792—JULY 28, 1795 


It took Cowper no little time to settle down again 
after his “ frisk into Sussex.” ‘‘ A hundred orders 
to servants’? were necessary, and ‘‘a thousand 
things”? had -“to be restored to their prepes 
places.’ 

In a letter of September 24th, 1792, to. Mrs: 
Cowper’ (widow of Major Cowper), he says: ‘In 
my return out of Sussex, I dined with General 
Cowper, whom I had seen on my way to Eartham, 
and had not seen before in 30 years. 30 years 
make a great change in these tenements of clay, 
our present habitation, and it was only by inference 
that I knew either him or Mrs. Cowper, for I 
found neither in their features nor persons any 
traces of what they once were. 

‘“The picture of me by Abbot is reckoned here 
a most exact likeness, and since that was drawn I 
have sat to Romney, whom I met at Mr. Hayley’s. 
His performance also is reckoned a most striking 
resemblance. I have now been sufficiently copied, 


1 Avenell Collection, No. 15. 
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and hope to have nothing more to do with 
painters.”’ 

In the letter to Mrs. Cowper of September 30th, 
1792,” Cowper, after speaking of the kindness of 
Hayley, says: ‘But when I had once satiated 
myself with contemplating the ocean, the almost 
mountainous hills, and the extensive woods of that 
country, I began to languish for the snug enclo- 
sures of my own. Warmth is necessary both to 
Mrs. Unwin’s wellbeing and to mine; to a 
warmer climate at least than the Sussex coast we 
have been so long accustomed that, to the great 
surprise of the natives, we shivered constantly 
with cold during the last 5 weeks of our abode 
among them. Two degrees further south might 
have been expected to be proportionably warmer, 
but the aspect of the country is bleak and wild and 
the land lofty—circumstances which more than 
compensate for the difference of latitude. You 
judge well, therefore, in supposingaus glad to be at 
home again.” 

Soon after returning to Weston Cowper began 
again to hear “voices,” and, as aforetime, he com- 
municated them to Teedon. From the 27th of 
August, 1791, to the 2nd of February, 1794, a 
period of 891 days, no fewer than 277 recorded 
letters passed. between Olney and Weston: 


1 This seems to prove that the National Portrait Gallery ‘‘ striped cap 
picture,” said to be of Cowper, is a portrait of somebody else. See page 
334- 

2 Avenell Collection, No. 16. Also quoted on page 315. 
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From Cowper to Teedon 5 92 \Otters: 
» Mrs. Unwin to Teedon L7e vgs 
» Leedon to Cowper Pah fe Sites 


,» Lleedon to Mrs. Unwin 3; 2G: 


Moreover, there are good grounds for the sup- 
position that this list is by no means a complete 
one. 

These facts have been ascertained chiefly from 
Teedon’s diary, a small MS. volume, 6 inches by 
3% inches, which contains 122 pages closely written 
in a neat and minute hand, and dates from the 
17th of October, 1791, to the 2nd of February, 
1794." As we turn over its soiled yellow pages, 
the little world in which Cowper lived and moved 
seems to be rehabilitated. “‘The squire” and 
“madam,” as Cowper and Mrs. Unwin are con- 
stantly styled, are, of course, the central figures; 
but their abode being Weston they are rarely seen 
in Olney, though now and then they take tea with 
the Rev. James Bean, at the Vicarage. We see 
Teedon in his best coat and breeches trudging up 
Overs Hill towards the Lodge to receive his 
pension ; for the poet, thanks to the beneficence of 
an unknown friend, was able to allow him as much 
as £7 los. per quarter—a sum which, considering 
the modest total received from his pupils, was a 
small fortune. 

We see Teedon, another day, approaching 


' The original is preserved in the Museum at Olney, It has been 
printed by the Cowper Society. 
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Weston on a very different errand. ‘ The squire” 
has heard fresh voices, and he wishes to consult 
the peculiar favourite of Heaven. Teedon’s face 
is serious this time; he had wrestled long in 
prayer. In the period covered by the Diary— 
some two-and-a-half years—no fewer than g2 
visits of Teedon to Cowper are recorded, being an 
average of about one in every nine days; hence 
there was a letter or a visit every three or four 
days. Weare also permitted to become acquainted 
with Teedon’s household, which included his 
cousin Elizabeth Killingworth, familiarly called 
“Mammy”; Mammy’s son Eusebius (Worthy), 
who was clever at bookbinding; and Mary Taylor, 
“Polly,” also styled “cousin.” Mr. William Soul,’ 
of Olney, however, calls her ‘‘daughter,” and it 
is evident that the townsfolk regarded her as 
Teedon’s illegitimate daughter, born before his 
arrival in Olney and, as one piously hopes, before 
his conversion. In the ledger of Mr. Grindon she 
is styled sometimes ‘“ daugr,” and sometimes 
‘“‘kinsw.” On January 11th, 1794, Teedon writes : 
‘“T went over to Weston, saw the Esq’ and Mad”, 
and went to Miss Higgins, who told me she heard 
there were (sic) to be a wedding at my house, viz., 
Polly and Worthy.” We are able also, by means 
of the diary, to take a peep inside Teedon’s 
school, the upper part of the old Shiel Hall, a 


1 The manuscript of Soul’s biography of Teedon was once in the pos- 
session of Mr. Henry Gough, of Redhill. I should be glad to know 
where it is now. 
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building which, to Teedon’s terror, the authorities 
threatened to pull down. Poor place as it was, 
it was his school. On November 23rd, 1792, he 
writes :— 

‘‘T could not bare (= bear)-the School. on Ace* 
of the Smoak (= smoke). I went to Mr. Bean, & 
he advised me to go to Mr. Wright’ at } after 2, 
who ordered Mr. Raban to repair the chimney,” 
&c. On October 22nd (1791): ‘“‘M. (Maurice) 
Smith called me to tell me my school would be 
pulled down, &c. I replied I was glad of it, if 
they would build me another.” 

On July 6th of the next year he writes that he 
was assaulted with reproach by Ashburner, who 
had intercepted a note which he sent to inform 
Raban of the pulling down of the Shiel Hall and 
smithy adjoining. Continues Teedon: “J went 
over to the Esq" [Cowper] and informed him of it, 
who desired me to go to Raban and inform him, 
and write down his Ansr, who [i.e. Raban] defied 
them to touch the School.’’ As mentioned earlier 
in this work, the Shiel Hall was not actually 
demolished till 1816. 

The voices heard by Cowper often caused dis- 
tress, but occasionally it was otherwise, as witness 
the letter to Teedon of October 16th, 1792: 
“On Sunday, while I walked with Mrs. Unwin 
and my cousin [Johnson] in the orchard, it pleased 
God to enable me once more to approach Him in 


1 Lord Dartmouth’s steward. 
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The original is preserved in the Cowper Museum, Olney. 
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prayer, and I prayed silently for everything that 
lay nearest my heart with a considerable degree of 
liberty. Nor did I let slip the occasion of praying 
for you. . . . The next morning at my waking | 
I heard these: ‘ Fulfil thy promise to Me.’ And 
ever since I was favoured with that spiritual 
freedom to make my requests known to God, I 
have enjoyed some quiet, though not uninterrupted 
by threatenings of the enemy.” 

A little later he wrote again to Teedon: “I 
have now persevered in the punctual performance 
of the duty of prayer as long, and, I believe, 
longer than the time which you _ specified. 
Whether any beneficial effect has followed I can- 
not say. My wakings in the night have certainly 
been somewhat less painful and terrible than they 
were, but this I cannot help ascribing to the 
agency of an anodyne which I have constantly 
used lately at bed-time.” 

In an unpublished letter to Hayley, October 
28th, 1792, Cowper says of himself: “I am a 
pitiful beast, and in the texture of my mind and 
natural temper have three threads of despondency 
for one of hope.” 

The various voices that Cowper fancied he 
heard he entered in a book, together with Teedon’s 
interpretations of them, keeping on till he had 
filled volumes. 

We have already stated that Cowper’s protegé, 
Dick Coleman, turned out badly; indeed, he was 

6 
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a source of vexation to Cowper for many years. 
After his marriage, Dick, as we have seen, lived 
next door to his benefactor—in the eastern portion 
of “Orchard Side.’”’ Cowper alludes to him in 
the amusing account of the flight of one of his 
hares, and subsequently speaks of the neighbour- 
ing house as inhabited by ‘ Dick Coleman, his 
wife, and a thousand rats.” Though Coleman 
had turned out such a ne’er-do-well, his benefactor 
still continued to have an interest in him, as may 
be seen from a letter to Mr. Joseph Johnson, July 
8th, 1792: ‘‘ There is one Richard Coleman in the 
world, whom I have educated from an infant, and 
who is utterly good for nothing; but he is at 
present in great trouble, the fruit of his own folly. 
I send him by this post an order upon you for 
eight guineas.” 

The consequence of this fresh act of benevolence 
was that Dick was enabled to get back from 
London to Olney, and to repay in his usual way. 
There is in Teedon’s diary a reference to him 
which, though brief, is illuminative. ‘ September 
18 (1792). Worthy went over with my letter to 
the Esq' [Cowper], but as they did not come [from 
Eartham] brought it back. Found Dick Coleman 
just come in, and advised Kitchener [Cowper’s 
gardener] by all means if they came to get rid 
of him without Mr. Cowper’s seeing him.” 
Apparently, Dick was drunk. 
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Writing to Hill on November 30th, 1792, Cowper 
says: ‘I find myself in want of many things, but 
chiefly of money, and shall be obliged to you for 
a draft to such amount as my budget will supply. 
Among other extraordinaries incidental to the 
present year, I have found it necessary to be my 
own dairyman and to purchase cows. For your 
great city devours everything, so that it is impos- 
sible any longer to find a pound of butter or 
cream to our tea in all the country.” 

Even before the journey to Eartham, Cowper 
had met with many hindrances in his endeavour to 
proceed with the Milton, and after his return he 
was for long, owing chiefly to Mrs. Unwin’s 
debility, unable to resume his pen. 

On December tst he declares that he was never 
so idle in his life, adding: ‘“‘God knows when this 
will end, but I think of bestirring myself soon, 
and of putting on my Miltonic trammels once 


again.” By the 29th the incubus was almost 
intolerable. ‘‘ How often,’ he says, ‘‘do I wish, 
in the course of every. day, that . .... this 


Miltonic trap had never caught me!” 

Oppressed with the work of translation, Cowper 
had little inclination either for any other branch of 
composition, and we find him mourning on the 
ioth of February: 


My pens are all split, and my ink-glass is dry ; 
Neither wit, common-sense, nor ideas have I. 


1 Letter preserved in the Cowper Museum, No. 292. 
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Late in 1792 a small volume (duodecimo) was 
published with the following title, Original Poems 
on Various Occasions. By a Lady. Revised by 
William Cowper, Esq., of the Inner Temple. The 
preface is dated June 30th, 1792, and in a foot- 
note to the third edition the author is declared to 
be ‘Mrs. Cowper, the aunt of the immortal poet.” 
It is probable, however, that the author was not 
Cowper’s aunt, but his cousin, Frances Maria 
Cecilia,’ widow of Major Cowper.’ 

On January 2oth, 1793, arrived a portrait of 
Hayley, which had been promised to Cowper 
when he was at Eartham. Sam Roberts, ‘ with 
his cheerful countenance, appeared at the study 
door,” says Cowper, ‘and with a voice as cheerful 
as his looks, exclaimed, ‘Mr. Hayley is come, 
Madam!’ We both started, and in the same 
moment cried, ‘Mr. Hayley come! And where is 
he?’ The next moment corrected our mistake, 
and finding Mary’s voice grow suddenly tremulous, 
I turned and saw her weeping.” 

Cowper then began a revision of his Homer 
with a view to a second edition, but the work pro- 
ceeded slowly owing to eye trouble. In April the 
revision was finished, and then in compliance with 
the wish of his publisher he wrote some notes for 
it. He says (April 23rd): ‘‘ Poking into the old 

1 Her sister Penelope (wife of General Maitland) also wrote verse. In 


a letter of May ist, 1788, Cowper says: ‘‘I admire Mrs. Maitland’s 
muse.” 


2 He died in 1769. 
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Greek commentators blinds me. But it is no 
matter. Iam the more like Homer.” 

In May he speaks of rising at six and fagging 
till near eleven, when he breakfasted. In November 
he was still at the same pursuit, and on the 29th 
we find him writing: ‘I have risen, while the owls 
are still hooting, to pursue my accustomed labours 
in the mine of Homer.” 

Cowper’s last letter to Mrs. King seems to have 
been written on October 14th, 1792. She died 
February 6th, 1793, in the fifty-eighth year of her 
age, and was interred within the chancel of 
Pertenhall Church. 

In the meanwhile Cowper’s mental sufferings 
continued to increase. He writes to Teedon on 
February 2nd, 1793: “I despair of everything, 
and my despair is perfect, because it is founded 
on a persuasion that there is no effectual help for 
me, even in God.” 

On May 16th he says: “I dream in the night 
that God has rejected me finally, and that all 
promises and all answers to prayer made for me 
are mere delusions. . . . I believe myself the 
only instance of a man to whom God will promise 
everything’ and perform nothing.” 

At this time the case of Richard Phillips, editor 
of the Lezcestery Herald, excited much _ public 
attention. Besides running a newspaper, he did 


1 In a letter of July znd, Cowper says he heard this word in 1786, 
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business as a bookseller, and in 1793 he was 
prosecuted for selling Thomas Paine’s Rights of 
Man, and sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment. In June of that year he wrote and begged 
Cowper’s poetical services. Cowper replied on 
June 14. He sympathised, in a way, with Phillips, 
but felt that, all circumstances being considered, 
he could not comply with the request. A day or 
two later, however, Cowper was led to write a 


SONNET 


ADDRESSED TO MR. PHILLIPS, NOW IN CONFINEMENT 
AT LEICESTER. 


Phillips—the suff'rer less by Law than Pow’r, 
Though prison’d in an adamantine hold, 
Might bear a heart as free and uncontroll’d 
In his dark cell, as in a summer’s bow’r. 
The sly accuser, who at such an hour 
When all suspicion sleeps, like him of old, 
Eve’s tempter, wreath’d in many an artful fold 
Conceals his drift with purpose to devour— 


He is the pris’ner ; and those bars within 

That hoop his sorry vitals round about, 
Dwells one, who never shall compassion win 

From Just and Good, till Judgment call him out. 
Thou, then, less deeply at thy wrongs repine ; 
Scorn is his meed, commiseration thine. 


On June 18th, 1793, Cowper enquired of Rose‘ 
whether it would be safe to use it, adding, ‘I 
should be glad to do anything that might in the 
smallest degree console the prisoner.”’ In a letter 


1 Not Hill, as stated by mistake in my edition of the Letters, IV., 417. 
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to Phillips of June 23rd, Cowper gives Rose’s 
decision: ‘‘ His answer is in the negative. He 
Says . . that it is not possible I should assist 
you by such means, and that the attempt would 
certainly be inexpedient—perhaps even dangerous. 
You will excuse me therefore if I abstain from all 
interference; and believe me, with concern for 
your sufferings, your obedient humble servant, 


“WILLIAM COWPER.” 


Phillips subsequently drifted to London, where 
prosperity overtook him. In 1807 he was elected 
Sheriff and in 1808 was knighted. He died in 1840." 

Before Cowper had made his journey to 
Eartham, the Rev. John Johnson had presented 
him with a stone bust of Homer, a present that 
produced the sonnet which commences : 


Kinsman beloved, and as a son, by me! 


Cowper gave orders to the Olney stonemason 
and sculptor, James Andrews, to make a pedestal 
for it, and after some delay Cowper was able to 
set up the head of his “dear old Grecian” “on a 
famous, fine pedestal,’ on which were inscribed 
two lines in Greek composed by Cowper, and a 
translation of them by Hayley which runs: 


The sculptor ?—nameless, though once dear to fame : 
But this man bears an everlasting name. 


1 See The Gentleman's Magazine, August, 1840, and Knapp’s Life of 
Borrow for the key to a famous description of Phillips in Lavengro. 
For the sonnet—here printed, [ believe, for the first time—I have to 
thank Mr. Hansard Watt, who once possessed the letter containing it. 
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Cowper’s lines and Hayley’s translation can still 
be read on the pedestal, and near the ground 
(though usually obscured by grass and briars) is 
an adaptation by Cowper of a line from the 
. Odyssey (Book 1., 308).* 

The following is an acknowledgment of another 
present sent by Johnson to Cowper. “Todo a 
kind thing, and ina kind manner, is a double kind- 
ness, and no man is more addicted to both than 
you, or more skilful in contriving them. Your plan 
to surprise me agreeably succeeded to admiration. 
It was only the day before yesterday that, while 
we walked after dinner in the orchard, Mrs. Unwin 
between Sam and me, hearing the Hall clock, I 
cbserved a great difference between that and ours, 
and began immediately to lament, as I had often 
done, that there was not a sundial in all Weston 
to ascertain the true time for us. My complaint 
was long, and lasted till, having turned into the 
grass-walk, we reached the new building at the end 
of it, where we sat awhile and reposed ourselves. 
In a few minutes we returned by the way we came, 
when what think you was my astonishment to see 
what I had not seen before, though I had passed 
close by it, a smart sun-dial mounted on a smart 
stone pedestal! I assure you it seemed the effect 
of conjuration. I stopped short and exclaimed, 
‘Why, here is a sun-dial, and upon our ground! 
How is this? Tell me, Sam, how it came here? 


1 The bust with its pedestal now stands in the Wilderness. 
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Do you know anything about it?’ At first I really 
thought (that is to say, as soon as I could think at 
all) that this factotum of mine, Sam Roberts, 
having often heard me deplore the want of one, 
had given orders for the supply of that want 
himself without my knowledge, and was half 
pleased and half offended. But he soon excul- 
pated himself by imputing the fact to you.”* 

During the summer of this year Cowper 
amused himself by making alterations in his 
garden. Two of his neighbours had for some 
time been “‘ employed in changing the face of the 
country around them.” “After their laudable 
example,” says he, ‘I too am working wonders 
here, but on a smaller scale. I have already built 
one summer-house with the materials of the old 
study, and am building another opposite to it.” 
This second summer-house was erected by Samuel 
Roberts, and Cowper thus describes ina letter to 
Hayley his disappointment in regard to it: “I 
said to Sam, ‘Sam, build me a shed in the garden 
with anything that you can find, and make it rude 
and rough like one of those at Eartham.’ ‘ Yes, 
sir,’ says Sam, and straightway laying his own 
foolish noddle and the carpenter’s foolish noddle 
together, has built me a thing fit for Stowe 
Gardens.” Is not this vexatious? I threaten to 
inscribe it thus :— 


1 The stonework of the sun-dial, like that of the pedestal of Homer, 
was the work of James Andrews, of Olney. 
2 Near Buckingham. 
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‘ Beware of building! I intended 
Rough logs and thatch, and thus it ended.’ 


But my Mary says I shall break Sam’s heart, and 
the carpenter’s too, and will not consent to it.””* 

The lights that brighten up the dull background 
of Milton and Homer are the agreeable attentions 
of the poet’s friends and the charming little 
poems that from time to time he threw off. Of 
many of the latter we have already spoken. In 
respect to the former Cowper is never so happy as 
when he is acknowledging them. ‘ Johnny,” for 
example, sent him some pheasants, and asked 
whether he would like a bustard. In reply 
Cowper said he should be very glad of it, not for 
himself, however, but for the newly-married 
George and Catharina Courtenay: “It will be a 
handsome present to them. So let the bustard 
come, as the Lord Mayor of London said of a 
hare, when he was hunting—‘ Let her come, a’ 
God’s name; I am not afraid of her.’”’ 

Previous to the publication of his Homer, 
Cowper does not appear to have been acquainted 
with any versions of his favourite author, except 
those of Hobbes and Pope. In May, 1793, Mr. 
Thomas Park offered to make him a present of 


1 The year before, Sam and his wife Nanny had made a jaunt to Stowe: 
for the purpose of visiting “an uncle, from whom they had expectations.” 
Hannah Wilson went with them, and the uncle accompanied them 
through the gardens. Sam evidently borrowed ideas from its alcoves 
and temples. 


2 This bird has since disappeared from England. The last is said to 
have been seen at Thetford in 1832. 
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the delightful translation of that fine old Eliza- 
bethan poet, George Chapman, the work that led 
Keats to write in its praise the beautiful sonnet 
commencing : 


“Much have I travelled in the realms of gold.” 


When, however, the volume arrived, Cowper 
found it but little to his taste. He says: “I know 
not whether the book be a rarity, but a curiosity it 
certainly is. I have as yet seen but little of it; 
enough, however, to make me wonder that any 
man, with so little taste for Homer or apprehen- 
sion of his manner, should think it worth while to 
undertake the laborious task of translating him.” 

But if Cowper was severe on Chapman, he was 
still more severe on the translation made by 
Thomas Hobbes. He says: ‘ Many years have 
passed since I saw it, but it made me laugh 
immoderately.” 

On September 27th, 1793, Lady Hesketh writes 
to the Rev. John Johnson, who had in the previous. 
July been ordained deacon, to tell him that she 
hoped to be at Weston in December or January, 
because Cowper had told her that although he 
was always glad of her company, “it was more 
necessary to him in ye depth of winter than at 
any other time, as then it was he most wanted a 
cordial.” The one difficulty was Hannah Wil- 
son—Miss Hannekin, as Lady Hesketh here calls 
her. She says: “I mentioned ina letter I wrote 
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to him [Cowper] several weeks ago that, though 
I wished to come, I was kept back by apprehen- 
sions on Hannah’s account,’ as I had a pretty- 
looking young man for a servant, who might be 
unable to stand the fire of Miss Hannah’s bright 
eyes, and therefore much mischief might ensue.” 
She further says that she had “this summer” 
given Cowper “hints of the many zdle people his 
unbounded liberality helped to make such, and of 
ye swarms who lived in his kitchen; but he took 
no notice of this, so, as I thought the subject 
might be painful, I said no more of it.’’? 

Cowper, who was in October to have his portrait 
taken fora third time, writes to Hayley on the 5th: 
““On Tuesday we expect company—Mr. Rose and 
Lawrence? the painter. Yet once more is my 
patience to be exercised, and once more I am 
made to wish that my face had been moveable, to 
put on and take off at pleasure, so as to be port- 
able in a band-box and sent to the artist.” 

In Lawrence’s portrait, as in Romney’s, Cowper 
is represented in the cap which he was accustomed 
to wear in a morning, presented to him by Lady 
Hesketh, the same immortalized in his lines 
entitled ‘‘ Gratitude.” In the letter to Johnson, 
November 30th, 1793, Cowper says: ‘You will 

! Hannah, who was at a boarding school, would be home for her 
holidays. 

2 Letters of Lady Hesketh, p. 26. ® 

5’ Thomas Lawrence, born in 1769, was consequently at this time only 


twenty-four. He was knighted in 1815 ; became President of the Royal 
Academy, in succession to Benjamin West, in 1820; and died in 1830. 
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not be displeased to learn that Lawrence’s sketch 
of me is to be engraved by Bartolozzi, though for 
private use only, and that a new edition of my 
poems with embellishments by Lawrence is in 
contemplation.’’! 

There exist altogether seven different portraits 
of Cowper of which we know the history, namely: 


1. The profile by James Andrews. 

2. The oil painting by Abbot. Painted in July, 
1792, at Weston. (Now in the possession of Mrs. 
Cowper Johnson of Norwich.) Plate 18. 

3. The portrait in crayons by Romney. Drawn 
in August and September, 1792, at Eartham. 
(Now in the National Portrait Gallery.) Frontis- 
piece. 

4. The sketch by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Drawn 
at Weston in October, 1793. Plate 19. 

5. An oil painting by J. Jackson, R.A., painted 
after Cowper’s death, probably from the portraits 
by Abbot and Lawrence. (It is now at Pans- 
hanger, Herts.) 

6. Portrait (miniature) of Cowper by Blake, 
after Romney. Plate 22. 

7. Cowper by Blake, in series made for Hayley’s 
House. Plate 23. 


Three other portraits that have been claimed to 
represent Cowper are known : 
1. A miniature that was formerly part of the 


1 Bailey’s Edition of Cowper's Poems, p. Ixxv. 
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collection of Lady Morgan, and subsequently in 
the possession of Sir Charles Dilke. 

2. A portrait by John Russell, R.A., said to be 
of Cowper at the age of thirty-two.’ 

3. That of a man in a striped head-dress, pre- 
served in the National Portrait Gallery, and 
described as a portrait of Cowper by Romney. 
See the letter cited on page 310. 

The health of Mrs. Unwin once more declined 
rapidly. The worse she became, however, the more 
brightly burned Cowper’s affection for her; and it 
was in the autumn of 1793, while she was in the 
most pitiable state, that he wrote those affecting 
stanzas* which commence: 


The twentieth year is well-nigh past 
Since first our sky was overcast ; 
Ah, would that this might be the last! 


My Mary! 


Cowper now began to dread lest he should lose 
Mrs. Unwin, and to Teedon he wrote: ‘“ Mrs. 
Unwin has slept her usual time. . . As for me, 
I waked with this line from Comuts : 


‘ The wonted roar is up amid the woods ;’ 


consequently, I expect to hear it soon.” 
‘‘T am,” he continues, “ plunged in deeps un- 
visited by any soul but mine. . . My petitions, 


! There is a copy of it in the Cowper Museum at Olney. 
2 The original MS. is in the Museum at Olney. 
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therefore, are reduced to three words, and those 
not very often repeated: ‘God, have mercy!’” 

But the gloom was to be a little brightened by 
the presence of Lady Hesketh. As, owing to 
illness, she had for two years been unable to visit 
Weston, Cowper looked forward to seeing her 
with unusual interest. She arrived in the middle 
of November, 1793, but only to discover that her 
cousin’s condition was truly deplorable. She says: 
“‘T found this dear soul the absolute nurse of this 
poor lady, Mrs. Unwin, who cannot move out of 
her chair without help, nor walk across the room 
unless supported by two people; added to this, 
her voice is almost wholly unintelligible, and as 
their house was repairing all the summer, he was 
reduced, poor soul! for many months to have no 
conversation but hers! His situation was terrible 
indeed ; and the more so as he was deprived, by 
means of this poor lady, of all his wonted exer- 
cises, both mental and bodily, as she did not 
choose he should leave her for a moment, or ever 
use a pen or a book except when he read to her.”’ 

On November 30th, 1793, Cowper wrote to the 
Rev. John Johnson a letter which contains the 
following noble sentiment: ‘Never shut your 
eyes against a known duty, nor close your ears to 
an express providential call, however uncommon 
and unprecedented it may be, and however difficult 
the service that it enjoins.’’’ 


1 First printed in J. C. Bailey’s Edition of Cowper’s Poems, p. Ixxv. 
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The letter of December 8th is on the subject of 
books. ‘We have read,” he says, ‘‘ that is to say, 
my cousin has—who reads to us in an evening— 
the history of Jonathan Wild, and found it highly 
entertaining. The satire on great men is witty 
and, I believe, perfectly just.” 

In January, 1794—the dreaded month of 
January—Cowper was once more seized with his 
old and terrible complaint, and even the presence 
of Lady Hesketh was powerless to remove it. 
One of his illusions was, that it was his duty to 
inflict upon himself severe penance for his sins, 
and for six days he sat “still and silent as death,” 
taking hardly any food. 

In February “Johnny of Norfolk” came to 
Weston, and assisted in attending on his kinsman 
as long as his professional duties permitted. Of 
the sad state into which Cowper had lapsed we 
are informed by a letter to Hayley (April 8th, 
1794), written by the Rev. Samuel Greatheed, 
who continued to be a frequent visitor at the 
Lodge: ‘‘Lady MHesketh’s correspondence ac- 
quainted you with the melancholy relapse of our 
dear friend at Weston, but I am _ uncertain 
whether you know, that in the last fortnight he 
has refused food of every kind, except now and 
then a very small piece of toasted bread dipped 
generally in water, sometimes mixed with a little 
wine. This, her ladyship informs me, was the 
case till last Saturday, since when he has eaten a 


COWPER. 


From a miniature by WiLLiaAm Bake, after the 
portrait by Romney. 
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little at each family meal.” He concluded by 
begging Hayley to pay another visit to Weston. 

Hayley no sooner received this letter than he 
resolved to go, and with his usual eccentricity he 
took his maid Jenny with him as an attendant. 
Cowper, however, manifested no pleasure at his 
arrival, though after a few days he was willing to 
receive from Hayley’s hand food which he would. 
take from no one else. Lady Hesketh then left 
for London in order that she might have a per- 
sonal conference with an expert—Dr. Willis, to 
whom Thurlow had been kind enough to write ;. 
and Dr. Willis not only prescribed for Cowper, but 
paid a visit to Weston, though he could do very 
little good. 

Hayley then sent for his son Tom, whom he had 
placed at a private school near Derby, Cowper 
having ‘‘ twice spoken in a manner that seemed to 
indicate a wish to see him,” and when the lad 
arrived, Cowper shrank less from him than from 
the others. But that was all. 

On April 23rd, while Lady Hesketh and Hayley 
were watching over the sufferer, a letter from 
Lord Spencer arrived at Weston, to announce the 
intended grant of a pension* from the King to 
Cowper of £300 per annum, rendered payable to 
his friend Rose as his trustee. 

Shortly after the arrival of the news, Hayley 


1 The document authorising the payment of this pension is preserved: 
in the Cowper and Newton Museum at Olney. 
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was obliged to return home, and he never saw 
Cowper again. In the middle of May there came 
a letter from Mr. Clotworthy Rowley containing 
congratulations on account of the pension and an 
invitation to Ireland. Lady Hesketh, who replied 
to it on May aist,’ told Mr. Rowley that Cowper 
was “utterly incapable of attending to anything ”’; 
that he had not opened a letter or suffered one 
even to be read to him since the second week in 
January, and that Mrs. Unwin was an invalid. 
“All,” she continues, ‘which the most lively 
interest and affection could think of for his relief 
has been done, . .«'... but‘ inall attempte sce 
this sort I find a terrible hindrance in the person 
of the poor old lady, who really seems to live only 
to counteract whatever schemes are planned for 
his benefit and the recovery of his health and 
spirits.” 

Lady Hesketh seems to have remained at 
Weston all through the year 1794. In the spring 
of 1795 Cowper grew worse. Writing to Johnson 
on May 5th, Lady Hesketh says, ‘‘ He now does 
nothing but walk incessantly backwards and for- 
wards, either in his study or in his bed-chamber. 
He really does not sometimes sit down for more 
than half an hour the whole day except at meal 
times.” 

It must have been about this date that the good 
Quaker, William Crotch, paid his remarkable visit 


1 Letter preserved in the Museum at Olney. 
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to Cowper. Crotch, besides being a man of a 
deeply religious character, “‘possessed in an extra- 
ordinary degree the gift of spiritual discernment.” 
Once, finding himself near Weston, he “felt a 
religious concern to pay Cowper a visit,’ and he 
accordingly called. Sam Roberts, who came to 
the door, said, ‘‘ Mr. Cowper sees no one, and I 
have strict injunctions not to admit anybody.” 
+ 440," said: Crotch, “and tell thy: master 
that a poor creature like himself wishes to see 
him.” Sam carried the message in, and _ pre- 
sently returned with permission to introduce the 
stranger. On entering the room in which Cowper 
was sitting, Crotch walked up to him, and without 
any other salutation, took him by the hand, and 
sat down by his side. For a whole hour they thus 
sat hand in hand, without speaking a word. Crotch 
then addressed Cowper, and took his leave." 


Hannah Wilson had by this time become a 
source of embarrassment to the Weston household, 
for she had been thoroughly spoilt by the partiality 
of Mrs. Unwin, who not only indulged her at 
home, but paid for her to be sent to a boarding 
school? Says Teedon in his diary: ‘July 19 
(1792). I went over to Weston, found Hannah 
better. Madam [Mrs. Unwin] informed me she 
should send her out for a year anda half.” On 


1 See Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, Vol. 15, Nos. 1 
land: 2,° p33 - 
2 See page 332. 
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January 18th, 1793, Hannah calls at Teedon’s “to 
take her leave,’ before going to a school at 
Bedford. On September 28th of the same year he 
writes: “I went and drank tea with the Esq’. 
[Cowper.] Mrs. Dumvile, who had been lately at 
Bedford, told us Hannah could not bare [bear] 
staying at Bedford, and has sent a letter for the 
Esq’.”’ When Hannah returned to Weston, the 
whole management of the house gradually devolved 
upon her. She neglected her duty, however, and 
cultivated extravagant habits in dress, attention to 
which and writing love-letters took up the greater 
part of her time. Like most spoilt persons Hannah 
was sometimes ill-behaved. “June 24” (1793), 
writes Teedon, ‘‘ Hannah came in very wet from a 
heavy shower, warmed, dried, &c., and not so 
much as returned a thank.” Under Hannah’s 
sway everything at the Lodge had long been going 
to ruin, and even Lady Hesketh, when she arrived 
in November, 1793, was able to effect little 
reformation. She thus writes to the Rev. J. 
Johnson on May 5th, 1794 :-— 

‘“‘Hannah’s amazing extravagance has not cost 
less than one hundred and fifty pounds since last 
July! What can become of our poor cousin, sick 
or well, if she is to go on in this manner I cannot 
guess. Allin my power I have done to put some 
stop to such shameful proceedings, but in vain: 
the boarding school has finished what Mrs. Unwin’s 
absurd, unpardonable indulgence had begun, and 
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what is to become of her I know not! She literally 
does nothing but walk about, and dress herself, 
and write love-letters. If you saw her sweep the 
village with muslin dresses of twelve shillings a 
yard, and feathers a yard long, you would really 
think it was some duchess. I have told her that 
the daughter of a man of five thousand pounds a 
year would not be allowed to dress as she does; 
and when one considers that all this finery is to 
dine in the kitchen, it makes one sick. She certainly 
looks very elegant and showy, and as Mrs. Unwin 
does not restrain her, I wonder not at the girl.” 
Further on she says of Cowper: ‘“ All he is worth 
in the world would not half keep Hannah, taking 
finery and idleness into the account, for she puts 
out all her clothes and linen to be mended as well 
as made. I am sure she is a singular instance of 
foolish fondness; and now Mrs. Unwin lies in bed 
till past one, this girl never attends her in her 
room, or does the least thing for her in return for 
all her indulgence!” 

It was indeed high time for an altogether fresh 
move, for on the 17th of the previous month Mrs. 
Unwin had had another attack. ‘It affected her 
face and voice only. She is a dreadful spectacle,” 
continues Lady Hesketh ; ‘yet within these two 
days she has made our wretched cousin drag her 
round the garden, though even Samuel can scarce 
support her.” Part of the time Lady Hesketh 
could spare from the invalids, she spent in the 
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pleasing task of arranging and putting into books 
the various letters that Cowper had written to her. 

The Rev. John Johnson had, after one of his 
visits to Weston, taken away with him a “shabby 
old tea-pot,” promising to send a better in its 
place, and in due course he was able to keep his 
word. The letter? in which Lady Hesketh thanks 
him for it (August 31st, 1794) gives a realistic and 
very droll picture of life at the Lodge. ‘Our 
dear cousin,” she says, ‘‘ had opened the parcel 
itself. I called out, ‘Oh, what a beautiful tea-pot ! 
Well, Johnny has indeed done the thing hand- 
somely! Ithink I never in my life saw a hand- 
somer, or a more elegant thing of the kind.’” 
Mrs. Unwin instantly roared out, “Is it solid 
silver? Are you sure it is solid silver? Mine was 
silver.” ‘Indeed, madam,” observed Lady Hes- 
keth, “I donot know. Plated things look sometimes 
very handsome, and ’tis so large one might almost 
suppose it was not, only Johnny is the last man on 
earth who would take a silver pot and return a 
plated, unless you had ordered him to do so.” 
Cowper then said, “No, no! It is silver very 
plainly; besides, here is the hall mark.” To which 
Mrs. Unwin with a grunt, ‘‘Oh, you’re sure ’tis 
silver! very well.” Lady Hesketh then “ pro- 
ceeded. in” her “explanations of this dear, 
delightful tea-pot, and spoke with great admiration 
of the manner in which the arms were engraved 


1 The Letters of Lady Hesketh, p. 39. 
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and how well they were executed.” “ And here,” 
said she, “is your crest, my cousin, on the other 
side.’ Mrs. Unwin immediately called out with 
great vociferation, ‘ What is the crest?” ‘ Oh,’’ 
said Lady Hesketh, ‘the bear’s paw and cherry 
branch.” Mrs. Unwin then screamed louder, “Oh, 
that’s not right! that’s not right!” ‘“ Yes, yes!” 
said Cowper, “it is quite right!” to which Mrs. 
Unwin rejoined, ‘‘No, no! that is not the Unwin 
crest. Oh, no!” said ‘Lady Hesketh, ‘what 
has my cousin to do with the Unwin crest?’ 
“Oh!” followed Mrs. Unwin, “the other tea-pot 
was mine.” ‘“QOh!” said Lady Hesketh, “ our 
friend Johnny never thought of that, I dare say;’’ 
and Cowper added, addressing Mrs. Unwin, “ Pho, 
pho! what does that signify between you and 
me?” Mrs. Unwin ‘‘ hemmed and grunted again,” 
and at last said, ‘‘ Well, I’m very glad Mr. Johnson 
has sent it to you, my man—very glad!” and, “as 
she repeated this at different intervals through the 
whole evening,”’ Lady Hesketh gathered ‘that she 
was not glad at all.” 

“Johnny” arrived again at the Lodge in July 
(1795), and very soon came to the conclusion that, 
owing to Cowper’s condition and the confusion in 
his household, a change was necessary. He then 
set about the very difficult task of persuading 
Cowper and Mrs. Unwin to return with him to 
Norfolk—and eventually, to his great joy, was 
successful. 


CHAPTER XE. 


IN NORFOLK 


JULY, I795—25 APRIL, 1800 


A Few days before the removal’ from Weston 
Cowper wrote on a panel of the window shutter in 
his bedroom the lines: 


Farewell, dear scenes, for ever closed to me; 
Oh, for what sorrows must I now exchange ye! 


with two dates below written thus: 


July 22 
— 28, 1795. 


The second date is accounted for by the fact 
that the removal from Weston took place, not on 
the day expected, but nearly a week after. 

These two lines and the dates are still on the 
shutter,? but under them were originally four more 
lines which were obliterated by an industrious 
housemaid. They ran as follows: 


1 At this point Hannah Wilson passes out of Cowper’s history. Some 
years afterwards the unhappy girl fell into sad disgrace, but Lady Hesketh 
and the Rev. John Johnson came forward and befriended her. 


2 The shutter is now in the Museum at Olney. 
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Me miserable! how could I escape 

Infinite wrath and infinite despair ! 

Whom Death, Earth, Heaven and Hell consigned to ruin, 
Whose friend was God, but God swore not to aid me! 


July 27, 95. 


Two chaises were hired. In the first was Mrs. 
Unwin, Nanny Roberts* and Sukey Wheeler,? and 
in the other, Cowper, John Johnson and Sam 
Roberts. Having passed through Olney and 
Turvey, Johnson and his invalids reached Bedford, 
where a relay of horses was provided; and on the 
evening of the first day they arrived at Eaton 
Socon, near St. Neots. Here for a space Cowper 
once more recovered his spirits. Walking with Mr. 
Johnson up and down the churchyard, which was 
bathed in moonlight, he began again to exhibit 
something of his old self, and talked with com- 
posure on the subject of Thomson’s Seasons and 
the circumstances in which it was written. But 
this was the last gleam of cheerfulness. Thence- 
forward all was dark. The second night was 
passed at Barton Mills, and on the third day they 
reached North Tuddenham—their journey’s end. 
Here they were accommodated with an untenanted 
parsonage, where they were received by Miss 
Johnson (Mr. Johnson’s sister) and her friend, 
Miss Margaret Perowne. 

In August, Johnson, hoping that the invalids 


1 Sam Roberts’s wife. 
2 See page 297. 
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might derive some benefit from the sea air, took 
them to the village of Mundesley. As a happy, 
merry lad, Cowper had played upon its beach, and 
now, after the lapse of fifty years, as a broken, 
despondent old man, he again gazed on the well- 
known scenes—again viewed from Mundesley 
cliffs and Mundesley sands that which in a happier 
mood he had pronounced, “‘ the most magnificent 
object under heaven’”’—the great deep. 

To Lady Hesketh, August 27th, 1795, he wrote: 
‘The most forlorn of beings, I tread a shore 
under the burden of infinite despair, that I once 
trod all cheerfulness and joy. . . At two miles’ 
distance on the coast is a solitary pillar of rock 
that the crumbling cliff has left at high-water 
mark, I have visited it twice, and have found it 
an emblem of myself. Torn from my natural 
connections, I stand alone, and expect the storm 
that shall displace me.” 

Notwithstanding the omnipresent gloom, John- 
son perceived that there was something inexpres- 
sibly soothing to Cowper in the monotonous sound 
of the breakers, and this induced him to confine 
their walks almost wholly to the sands. 

Cowper’s thoughts often dwelt upon his favourite 
Weston, which he conjectured and, as it proved, 
rightly, he should never see again. To the Rev. 
John Buchanan (September 5th, 1795) he writes: 
‘To you, sir, I address this, urged to it by extreme 
penury of employment, and the desire I feel to 
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learn something of what is doing, and has been 
done, at Weston (my beloved Weston!) since I 
left it. . . Gratify me with news of Weston! 
If Mr. Gregson and your neighbours the Cour- 
tenays are there, mention me to them in such 
terms as you see good. Tell me if my poor birds 
are living! I never see the herbs I used to give 
them without a recollection of them, and some- 
times am ready to gather them, forgetting that I 
am not at home.” 

Owing to the spray borne by the sea breezes, 
Cowper, whose eyes had always been weak, became 
troubled with inflammation in the eyelids—an 
inconvenience which he endeavoured to abate by 
walking ‘‘in lanes and under hedges” in preference 
to the beach, or by using an umbrella. One of 
these walks was that which he, Johnson and Sam 
Roberts took to the seaside village of Happisburgh, 
or as it is also called, Hazeboro’. There is no 
roadway running parallel with the sea between 
Mundesley and Happisburgh, and as the road 
winds about so much, the two places were at least 
eight miles apart. ‘‘ That day,” says Cowper,’ 
“was indeed a day spent in walking. I was much 
averse to the journey, both on account of the dis- 
tance and the uncertainty of what I should find 
there. But Johnson insisted ; we set out accord- 
ingly, and I was almost ready to sink with fatigue 
long before we reached the place of our destina- 


1 To Lady Hesketh. No date. 
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tion.” Cowper said he had never walked so far 
in his life but once, and “he carried an umbrella 
to keep the wind from his eyes, but the sand 
towards Hazeboro’ is exceeding loose, so he went, 
poor soul! as far backward as forward every step.” 
They returned home by moonlight. 

Believing constant change to be of all things 
‘the most beneficial for his invalids, Johnson then 
proposed that they should make a journey to look 
at Dunham Lodge, a vacant house in a park near 
Swaffham. The route taken was the roundabout 
one of fifty miles, via Cromer, Holt and Fakenham. 
They spent one night at Johnson’s residence in the 
market-place of East Dereham, and then they 
returned to Mundesley by a different route, ‘‘ the 
health, if not the spirits, of Cowper having 
benefited by the journey, though Mrs. Unwin’s 
infirmities continued the same.” 

A few days later (October 7th) the invalids 
removed to Dunham Lodge. By this time Cow- 
per’s sufferings had told heavily on his constitu- 
tion. His face had become thin and_ yellow. 
Owing to the weakness of his eyes, he was much 
confined to the house; and as he would neither 
work nor read, his state would have been deplorable 
but for the presenee of Johnson, whose attention 
had become unintermittent. Though Cowper 
would not read, he was willing to be read to, and 
works of fiction pleased him most—Richardson’s 
Sir Charles Grandison, a favourite of his early days, 
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being one of the books selected. A letter of the 
Rev. John Newton to Johnson of November 28th, 
1795, shows that Newton still, and even amusingly, 
misunderstood Cowper. He says: ‘“ Nothing sur- 
prises, or indeed grieves me, more than what you 
intimate of his attachment to novels. O quam 
dispar sibi.” He adds that things were different 
during Cowper’s early days at Olney, but after 
‘his removal to Weston” he “associated with gay 
people, wore a green coat, and became an archer.” 

Cowper’s mind often wandered to his troubles. 
In fulfilment of the condemnation heard twenty- 
six years previous, he considered his doom close at 
hand. ‘All my themes of misery,” he says, ‘“‘may 
be summed in one word. He who made me regrets 
that He ever did. Many years have passed since 
I learned this terrible truth from Himself.” Every 
hour he expected to be summoned to perdition, 
and he cared for life only because that hour was. 
thereby delayed. 

Finding that Cowper was impressed by the 
different ‘‘ voices” he heard, Johnson, with doubt- 
ful wisdom, introduced a tube into the sufferer’s 
bedroom, and employed an acquaintance to speak 
words of comfort through it. Apparently the 
artifice was never discovered, but neither did it 
effect any good. 

Cowper cared not to be left long by those about 
him, and on Sunday (when Johnson was away at 
his ministerial duties) he was specially miserable. 
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In the evening he used to listen on the steps of 
the hall door for the barking of dogs at a farm- 
house two miles distant—a sound that generally 
announced the approach of his kinsman. 

On May 30th, 1796, Cowper wrote to Lady 
Hesketh: ‘“‘Obliged to write, but more disqualified 
for it than ever, I once more address you with the 
pen of misery dipped in the deepest despair. I 
have nothing left to wish, but the wish of many 
years, that I had never existed. Hunted into this 
terrible state of mind so long since, what now can 
I look for? What can remain for me to say more 
than I have said in my former letters, and have 
now repeated in this? . . Oh that there could 
be pity, or if not that, at least forbearance for the 
most forlorn of all men! Such I am, and expect 
to be in a condition worse than such to-morrow. 
Farewell! W.C.” 

In August Cowper began to revise his translation 
of Homer. In September Johnson took his invalids 
for a second time to Mundesley, but, as the event 
proved, it was a mistake. Cowper having been 
disturbed, immediately discontinued his literary 
work, and from the sea air and exercise he derived 
no benefit. Towards the end of October, 1796, 
the party left Mundesley for Johnson’s house at 
East Dereham. To Sam Roberts Cowper fre- 
quently said about this time: ‘‘ Wretch that I am 
to wander thus in chase of false delight.” 


1A part of this letter appeared in Letters, Wright’s Ed., IV., p. 499. 
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As Johnson’s house fronted a busy market-place, 
Cowper was now sometimes drawn a little from 
his melancholy self-contemplation, and he found 
it a convenience that there was a way into the 
fields without entering the street. Occasionally he 
yielded to persuasion and attended church. ‘‘Good 
morning, sir,” said Mr. Phylo, the parish clerk, one 
day to him, ‘I am afraid you have been ill, as I 
have not seen you at church these several Sundays 
past.” “I thank you, Mr. Phylo,” replied Cowper, 
‘“T have not been more indisposed than usual; the 
reason I have not attended church is I do not 
consider myself good enough.’’' 

Meantime, Mrs. Unwin was fast sinking, and on 
the morning of December 17th (1796) it became 
evident that she could not last many hours. 
Cowper, who was aware of the fact, inquired of 
the servant that morning as soon as he rose, 
“Sally, is there life above-stairs?’’ and on 
receiving an answer in the affirmative, he went 
to Mrs. Unwin’s bedside as usual. On his return 
to the room below, a little before one o'clock, he 
asked Johnson to read to him. Johnson took up 
Miss Burney’s Camulla, but he had read only a few 
pages before he was beckoned out of the room to 
be informed that Mrs. Unwin was dead. Returning 
by and by, Johnson again took up the book and, 
after turning a few pages over, quietly broke the 
news. Cowper heard it ‘not entirely without 


1 Mirror, Vol. 23, p. 215. 
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emotion,” but presently was as composed as 
before. 

A few hours later he said he was sure “she was 
not actually dead, but would come to life again in 
her grave, and then undergo the horrors of suffoca- 
tion, for he was the occasion of all that she or any 
other creature upon earth ever did or could suffer.” 
He then accompanied Johnson upstairs. After 
gazing for a few moments on the cold, still face, 
he flung himself to the other side of the room 
with a passionate cry. Then he became calm, and 
when they got downstairs he asked for a glass of 
wine, and from that time never mentioned her 
name or spoke of her again. 

Mrs. Unwin was buried in St. Edmund’s Chapel, 
in the church of East Dereham, and the ceremony, 
in order that Cowper should know nothing of it 
till afterwards, was performed at night by torch- 
light. Over her remains is a marble tablet with 
an inscription by Hayley. 

During the early part of 1797 Cowper was in a 
state of utter dejection. He firmly believed that 
good and evil spirits haunted his couch every 
night, and that the latter had the mastery. The 
people about him he often suspected of bad 
intentions. For instance, Johnson tells us “he 
said there were two Johnnies—one the real man, 
the other an evil spirit in his shape ; and when he 
came out of his room in the morning he used to 
look me full in the face inquiringly, and turn off 
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with a look of benevolence or anguish as he 
thought me a man or a devil!” 

As spring advanced he was again persuaded to 
resume his walks, and his thin yellow complexion 
began to assume its old ruddiness, in consequence 
of which the visit to Mundesley was that year 
omitted. 

The idea then occurred to Hayley that Cowper’s 
Spirits might be raised if he were to receive 
assurances from various men of piety and dis- 
tinction that his poems had rendered great services 
to religion and morals; and in a few days Cowper 
received letters to that effect from Lord Kenyon, 
the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Llandaff, 
and other kind-hearted men. 

In September Johnson, with a view to tempting 
Cowper again with Homer, placed the com- 
mentators one by one on the table. Cowper, after 
some conversation with Johnson, seated himself on 
a sofa, took up one of the books, and said in a low 
and plaintive voice, ‘I may as well do this, for I 
can do nothing else.” 

In the summer of 1798 Johnson read to him 
Gibbon’s works and The Pursuits of Literature 
(By T. J. Matthias), On July 24th Cowper 
received a visit from the Dowager Lady Spencer, 
who eight years previous had called on him at 


1A Diary describing the “ voices” Cowper heard, the ‘‘ notices’’ he 
received, and the visions he saw in 1798—9g9, was kept by the Rev. John 


Johnson. In 1917 it was on view in the University Library, Cambridge. 
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Weston, and towards the end of the year his old 
friend Sir John Throckmorton called on him. 
Johnson, who had exhausted a large collection 
of novels, then began to read Cowper’s own 
works. Cowper listened in silence till they came 
to “John Gilpin,” which he begged not to hear. 


In Miss Margaret Perowne, Cowper had a 
devoted attendant, and he became so much 
attached to her that he never liked her to be 
away from him. In the letter of July 26th, 1798, 
he says: “I wrote a few days since to M. P., to 
tell her that as she had left me suddenly and 
alarmed me much by doing so, she would equally 
relieve me would she as suddenly return.” 

Sad to say, Cowper continued ‘‘ to hear voices ”’ 
which usually distressed him, and Johnson wrote 
many of them down on slips of paper. Among 
those heard between January 26th and February 
14th, 1799, were: 

Jan. 26th. ‘“ He shall eat eleven days longer or 
thereabout.” 

Feb. 11th. “I heard a stone in the wall say, ‘I 
am God.’”’ 

Feb. r4th. ‘ Tie his useless labours to his back, 
and send him to the school from which he came.” 


In June, 1798, died Samuel Teedon, who was 
buried on the gth in Olney churchyard. Lady 
Hesketh, writing on July 1oth to Johnson, said: 
“You do quite right to keep poor Teedon’s death 
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a secret, and will be equally right in continuing 
his pension to poor Killingworth.” 


On March 8th, 1799, Cowper completed the 
revisal of his Homer, and on the gth he commenced 
a preface to the new edition, which he finished 
next day. 


Johnson then laid the fragment of The Four Ages 
before him, but after correcting a few lines and 
adding two or three more, he pushed it aside. 
Next morning he seated himself at his desk, and 
commenced his Latin poem, ‘‘ Montes Glaciales,” 
suggested by an account which had been read to 
him of some ice islands seen in the North Sea. 
This was on March 11th, and a few days after, in 
compliance with the request of Miss Perowne, he 
translated it into English, with the title of ‘On 
the Ice Islands.” 


On March 2oth, the day after he had finished 
the translation, he wrote those deeply affecting— 
those appalling—stanzas, ‘‘The Castaway,” based 
on an anecdote in Anson’s Voyage, which his 
memory suggested to him, though he had not seen 
the book for many years. It is the story of a poor 
seaman who was washed overboard ina storm. A 
good swimmer, he battled bravely with the waves ; 
his friends who heard his cries checked the course 
of the ship, and threw out casks, coops and cords, 
though they knew it was impossible to rescue him. 
At last, subdued by toil, he sank; and Cowper 
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draws a parallel between the unhappy man’s fate 
and his own. Each perished— 


But I beneath a rougher sea, 
And ’whelmed in deeper gulfs than he. 


On April 11th Cowper wrote a sad letter to 
Newton ; in August he turned “ The Castaway” 
into Latin verse, and translated some Latin and 
Greek epigrams. In December Johnson and Cow- 
per removed to a larger house in the town, and 
there Cowper amused himself during January in 
translating into Latin verse a few of Gay’s fables, 
including ‘‘ The Hare and Many Friends,” which 
had pleased him as a child. Having finished 
‘““The Miser and Plutus,” he commenced ‘ The 
Butterfly and the Snail,” of which, however, he 
completed only two lines. Towards the end of 
January, 1800, he newly modelled the passage in 
his Homer which relates to the dance of Ariadne, 
and “the neat manuscript of these verses proved 
the last effort of his pen.” 

A few days later he was seized with dropsy in 
his legs. Nothing could be gloomier than the 
state of his mind. Dr. Lubbock, of Norwich, 
who called upon him one day, inquired how he 
felt. ‘“‘Feel!” replied Cowper, ‘I feel unutterable 
despair!” 

On April 19th it was evident that the end was 
near, and Johnson ventured to speak of his 
approaching dissolution as the signal for his 
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deliverance from the miseries of both mind and 
body. Cowper having made fewer objections than 
might have been supposed, Johnson proceeded to 
say, ‘‘that in the world to which he was hastening, 
a merciful Redeemer had prepared unspeakable 
happiness for all His children, and therefore for 
him.” To the first part of this sentence he listened 
with composure, but upon hearing the concluding 
words, he passionately entreated that no further 
observations might be made on the subject. He 
lingered five days longer. On Thursday he sat up 
as usual in the evening. In the course of the night, 
when he was exceedingly exhausted, Miss Perowne 
offered him some refreshment, which he rejected, 
saying, ‘‘ What can it signify ?”’ and these were the 
last words he was heard to utter. At five the fol- 
lowing morning a deadly change took place in his 
features, and he remained in an insensible state 
from that time till about five in the afternoon, 
when he ceased to breathe, expiring so peacefully 
that none who stood at his bedside could tell the 
precise moment of his departure. From the time 
of his death till the coffin was closed, says Johnson, 
“the expression with which his countenance had 
settled was that of calmness and composure 
mingled, as it were, with holy surprise.” He was 
in the 69th year of his age. So, with all its 
troubles and all its fears, passed away on Friday, 
April 25th, 1800, the spirit of the lovable Cowper. 

As may be seen from the following lines from 
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the end of ‘“ The Task,’’ Cowper had once hoped 
that he might be buried at Olney or Weston 
Underwood : 


So glide my life away! and so at last, 
My share of duties decently fulfill’d, 
May some disease, not tardy to perform 
Its destined office, yet with gentle stroke, 
Dismiss me weary to a safe retreat, 
Beneath the turf that I have often trod. 


He was interred, however, in East Dereham 
Church by the side of Mrs. Unwin. Over his 
remains is a monument, the inscription of which 
was supplied by Hayley.’ 

“T have the happiness,” says William Blake, 
‘“‘ of seeing the’ Divine countenance in such men as 
Cowper and Milton more distinctly than in any 


72 


prince or hero. 


1 For account of Hayley subsequent to Cowper’s death (1800), recourse 
should be had to biographies of William Blake and to Blake's letters. 
He is the ‘‘Hyle” of Blake’s ‘‘ Prophetic Books.” Blake stayed at 
Felpham, where Hayley then lived, from 1800 to 1803, but they fell out, as 
two men opposite as the poles naturally would, with the result of Blake’s 
bitter epigram— 


‘« Thy friendship oft has made my heart to ache, 
Do be my enemy—for friendship’s sake.’’ 


2 Letter to Hayley, May 28th, 1804. 
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tHE CQOWPER SOCIETY. 
President: THE Marguis or NorRTHAMPTON. 


Tue Cowper Society, which was founded by Thomas 
Wright, of Olney, in 1goo, meets every year at some town 
associated with Cowper. Its objects are to increase the 
public interest in the poet Cowper and to encourage the 
publication of unpublished manuscripts or scarce works 
relating to him and his circle. The membership ticket is five 
shillings per annum. Life membership three guineas. Any- 
one can join the Society. Its publications are issued gratis to 
members. Among them have been Teedon’s Diary, Cowper 
Memorials, Cowper in London, Olney Hymns, Cowper and Blake, 
and Guide to the Cowper and Newton Museum. 

Persons who wish to become members of ‘the Society 
should apply for prospectus to the Secretary, Mr. Thomas 
Wright, Cowper School, Olney, Bucks. 


KRPPEN DIX: “i. 


EVENTS CONNECTED WITH COWPER AND HIS 
FRIENDS SUBSEQUENT TO COWPER’S DEATH. 


1800. May 2. Death of Hayley’s son, Tom. 
Nov. 26. For Hayley’s study at Turret House, Felp- 
ham, Blake made a frieze in tempora consisting of 
the heads of 18 poets, nearly life size. (See Blake’s 
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18ol. 


1802. 


1804. 
1805. 
1806. 
1807. 


1810. 
1811. 
1814. 
1819. 


1820. 
1824. 


1826. 


1828. 


1832. 
1833. 


1835. 
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letter to Hayley, November 26th, 1800.) They are 
now preserved in the Manchester Art Gallery. 
Cowper is among them. See Plate 23. 

Death of the 2nd Earl of Dartmouth. Death of 
Hurdis. Cowper’s Translations from Madame 
Guyon published. 

Aug. 12. Death of Lady Austen. She had become the 
wife of M. de Tardif. Her sister Martha (Mrs. 
Thomas Jones) was buried at Olney, July 2nd, 1795. 

Death of Samuel Rose, et. 37. 

Death of Clotworthy Rowley. 

Death of Rev. Walter Bagot. Death of Lord Thurlow. 

Jan.15. Death of Lady Hesketh. There is a memorial 
to her in Bristol Cathedral. 

Dec. 21. Death of Rev. John Newton, et. 82. Buried 
at St. Mary Woolnoth’s, of which he had been 
Rector 28 years. In 1893 his remains were removed 
to Olney. 

Death of Joseph Johnson (Cowper’s publisher). 

Death of Joseph Hill, et. 77. 

Death of Rev. William Bull, et. 77. 

Death of Sir John Throckmorton. He was succeeded 
by his brother George. 

Death of Hayley. 

Oct. 22. Death of Theodora Jane Cowper. She is 
buried in Petersham Churchyard. 

July 27. Death of Sir George Courtenay Throck- 
morton, et. 72. 

Feb. 24. Death of Eusebius Killingworth, et. 77. 
The Rev. Dr. Johnson had allowed him a small 
weekly pension. 

[Elizabeth Killingworth (Mammy) was buried at 
Olney Dec. 5th, 1807. Eusebius Killingworth and 
Mary Taylor (Polly) were married at Olney April 
18th, 1808. Mary was buried at Olney Nov. 1gth, 
1817.] 

Death of Samuel Roberts (Cowper’s servant). 

Death of Rev. Dr. Johnson (Johnny of Norfolk). He 
was buried at Yaxham, Norfolk. 

Nov. 9. Death of Mrs. Powley (Susanna Unwin), 
zt. 88; 


18309. 
1846. 


1900. 


1905. 
1918. 


IgI9Q. 


By Ps 
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Death of Catherina (Lady George Throckmorton). 

Death of Anne Bodham, Cowper’s cousin and adminis- 
tratrix. 

Cowper’s House (The Cowper and Newton Museum), 
Olney, presented to the Town and Nation by Mr. 
W. H. Collingridge. The Cowper Society founded 
by Mr. Thomas Wright. 

July 19. Death of the seventh and last Earl Cowper. 

Mr. George Avenell presented to the Museum a 
valuable collection of Cowper’s letters. 

The garden containing Cowper’s Summer House pur- 
chased by public subscription. It was publicly 
opened on September i1gth by the Marquis of Lin- 
colnshire, grandson of Robert Smith, first Lord 
Carrington, mentioned in these pages. 
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Oct. The Life and Works of William Cowper, 
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1863. Aldine Edition of Cowper’s Works, with Life by 
John Bruce. Bruce died in 1869. 8vo. 

1864. Memorials of the Rev. William Bull, by his 
grandson, Rev. Josiah Bull. 8vo. 

1866. Sunday at Home. Series of Articles on Cowper, 
by Rev. Josiah Bull. 

1869. Life of John Newton, by Rev. Josiah Bull. 8vo. 
It contains Cowper's Commentary on St. John. 


1870. Globe Edition of Cowper’s Poems. 8vo. Memoir 
by Canon W. Benham. 


1886. The Town of Cowper, by Thomas Wright. 8vo. 


1892. The Life of William Cowper, by Thomas Wright. 
Large demy 8vo. Edition de luxe, 4to. See No. 33. 

1g01l. Letters of Lady Hesketh Concerning William 
Cowper. Edited by Catharine Bodham Johnson. 

1902. The Diary of Samuel Teedon. Edited by Thomas 
Wright. 8vo. 

1904. The Correspondence of William Cowper, arranged 
in chronological order with annotations, by Thomas 
Wright. 4 vols. Large demy 8vo. It contains all 
the letters in Grimshawe’s and Southey’s editions and 
many others. 

1905. The Poems of William Cowper. Edited by J. C. 
Bailey. (Methuen.) Large demy 8vo. It contains 
35 of Cowper’s letters, most of which had not pre- 
viously been printed. 

The Poetical Works of William Cowper. Edited 
by H.S. Milford. (Henry Frowde.) 8vo. 

1gc7. July. Atlantic Monthly: “Cowper and Hayley- 
From unpublished sources.” By Edward Dowden. 

1912. Letters of William Cowper [Selections]. 2 vols. 
With Memoir by Sir J.G. Frazer. 8vo. (Macmillan.} 

1921. The Life of William Cowper, by Thomas Wright. 
and edition. [See No. 25.] With citations from many 
unpublished letters. (Farncombe.) 
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Maitland, Penelope, 107, 324 

Maitland, W., shipwrecked, 107 

March, Lord, 10 

Margate, Cowper at, 43 

Marlowe (the dramatist), 33 

Marquis (dog), 183 

Marylebone Gardens, 33 

“Mary, To,” 

Maty, Dr., 231 

Memoir, Cowper’s, 6, 8, 16, 68, 103 

Methodist, definition of a, 80 

Methuen’s Edition of Cowper’s 
Poems. See Bailey, Mr. J. C. 

Milford, Mr. H.S., 93, 121, 122, 155 

Miller, Hugh, at Olney, 119 

Milton, Cowper edits, 323 

Miniature of Cowper (Blake’s), 333 

Moody, Rev. James, 3, 84 

‘Montes Glaciales,” 355 

*‘ Mortuary Verses,” 255 

Mouse, Cowper keeps a, 12 


INDEX. 


Mundesley, 20, 347, 353 
Mungo (dog), 183 


** Needless Alarm, The,’’ 266 

Netley Abbey, 22 

Newton, Rev. John, 66; his hymns, 
132; leaves Olney, 134; ‘‘ unwar- 
rantable interference’’ of, 241; 
visits Olney, 265; misunderstood 
Cowper, 349; dies, 360 

Nicoll, Dr. John, 9 

Nonsense Club, 24 

Northampton Mercury, 305 

North Tuddenham, 345 

Northampton Museum, 255 


Oak, Cowper’s, 266 


Odyssey, Cowper translates the, 
268, 292 

“©Oh, for a closer walk with God,”’ 
87, 89 

Olney, 78 


Olney Hymns, 105, 131 
Omicron, 26 Letters by, 104 

«« Orchard Side,’’ 78, 84 
Original Poems by a Lady, 324 
Orpington, 38 


Paine, Thomas, 326 

Park, Thomas, 131, 298, 304, 330 
Parlour, Cowper’s, 237 

Pear Tree House, 129 

Pearson’s Dog, 248 

Peasant’s Nest, The, 205 
Pension, Cowper’s, 337 

Percy, Dr., 87 

Perowne, Miss M., 345, 354, 355 
Phillips, (Sir) Richard, 325 
Phylo, Mr., 351 

«(Pineapple and the Bee,” 122 
Pitman’s, Cowper at Dr., 5 
Polwhele, Rev. R., 306 

Pope, Robert, 2 

4«Poplar Field, The,” 211 
Portraits of Cowper, 333 
Postlethwaite, Rev. Richard, 233 
Powel, Mary, 95 

Powley, Rev. M., 115, 140 
Printing Press, Cowper’s, 173 
Profile, Cowper’s, 298 

4s“ Progress of Error,’’ 151, 153 
Pump Court, 34 

Puss, Tiney and Bess, 119 

Pye, H. J, 283 


” 


Raban, Jenny, 215 
Raban, Tom, 151, 172 
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“Retired Cat, The,’’ 297 

“ Retirement,’’ 162 

Roberts, Nanny, 330, 345 

Roberts, Sam, 57, 64, 329, 339 

Robin (Robert Pope), 2 

“Romance of the Lace Pillow, 
The,”’ 146 

Romney, George, 229, 303 ; his por- 
trait of Cowper, 313, 333 

Rowley, Clotworthy, 31, 256, 338 

Rose, Samuel, 250, 309, 326, 337 

Rums, Book of, 121 

Russell, Sir William, 15 ; drowned, 


30 
Russell, John, R.A., 324 
Rustic Bridge, 206 
Rye, Rev. J. Jekyll, 287, 305 


Sam Roberts, 57, 64; at Woburn, 
288 

Sample, Nathan, 215 

Scott, Rev. Thomas, 129 

Seal Ring, Theodora’s, 19 

Shelton, Mr. H., 244 

Shutter, Lines on the, 344 

Shiel Hall, 82, 185, 319 

Silhouette, Cowper’s, 298 

Six Expelled Students, 158 

Skipping Rope, Cowper's, 183 

Slave Ballads, 261 

Smith, Charlotte, 314 

Smith, Frederick, a Quaker, 304 

Smith, Rev. George (Cowper’s land- 
lord), 215 

Smith, Maurice, 233 

Smith, Robert (Lord Carrington), 
I4I, 184 

Snuff-box, Cowper’s, 229 

Socket, a lad from Weston, 311 

“ Sofa, The,’’ 188 


_ “Song of Mercy and Judgment,” 52, 


54 
Soul, William, 319 
Southampton, 22 
Spencer, Lady, 285, 353 
St. Albans, Cowper at, 50, 90 
Stepmother, Cowper’s, 28 
Stock, Essex, 90, 103 
Stout, Sarah, 1 
Stowe House, 330 
Suicide, The Treatise on, 8 
Summer House, Cowper’s, 217, 219 
Sutcliff, Rev. John, 217 
Sundial, Cowper’s, 328 


“Table Talk,’’ 152 
Tarver, Rev. J., 79 


368 


Task, The, 81, 188 

Taylor, Mary, 319 

Teapot comedy, 342 

Teedon, Samuel, 166, 168, 212, 217; 
drinks calcavella, 277; Delphic 
oracle, 295; his diary, 282; dies, 


354 

Temple, The Inner, 35 

Temple, The Middle, 20 

Theodora Cowper, 11, 18, 23, 29, 
229, 360 

Thornton, Bonnell, 25 

Thornton, John, “the Great,” 67 

Throckmorton, (Sir) George (also 
called Mr. Courtenay), 202 

Throckmorton, Mrs. George, 202 

Throckmorton, (Sir) John, 189, 202, 
256, 354 

Throckmorton, Mrs., 202, 256, 257 

Throckmorton, Sir Robert, dies, 299 

* Thunder Storm,’’ Lines on a, 93 

Thurlow, Edward, 17, 39; becomes 
Lord Chancellor, 126; resigns, 
308; references to, 194; writes to 
Cowper, 293 

Tit Gifford, 286 

Tom Gifford, 286 

* Tirocinium,” 7 

Toby, Dear, 23, 24 

Toot, 286 

Truth,” 152 


Unwin, Mary, 63; falls ill, 87, 1o1, 
235; has a fall, 269; and the tea- 
pot, 342; dies, 351 

Unwin, Morley, 63; dies, 75 

Unwin, Susanna, 63; marriage, 115 ; 
cool towards Cowper, 140 
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Unwin, William, 62, 74; becomes 
curate of Comberton, 89; rector 
of Stock, 90; dies, 246 

Urn (Tea), Cowper’s, 238 


Van Lier, 283 

Venn, Rev. Henry, 97 

Vicarage, Olney, 84, 134, 135 
“Vinny” Bourne, Io 

Voltaire’s Henriade, 32 
“Voices,” 317, 320, 321, 349, 354 


Walsingham, Lord, 11 

Warren Hastings, 14 

Warrington Lodge, 93 

Watt, Mr. Hansard, 327 

Westminster School, 7 

Weston Hall, 207 

Weston Lodge, 242, 244 

Weston Underwood, 242, 244 

Weymouth, 23 

Wheeler, Susan, 297, 345 

Whipping Comedy, 192 

Whole Duty of Man, The, 44 

Will, Cowper’s, 123 

Williams, the Bard, 315 

Willis, Dr., 337 

Willis, Judge, 16 

Wilson, Hannah, 161, 270; at Stowe, 
330; her bright eyes, 331; at 
boarding school, 332, 339; her 
extravagance, 340; in trouble, 344 

Wilson, William, the Barber, 81, 165, 


179 
Wolfe, General, 37 


Yardley Oak, Cowper’s Poem on, 
237 
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